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TO 



S^iR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart. 

4rc. &c. fyc. 



My dear Sir Robert, 

It is both with pride and pleasure that I 
inscribe these Essays to you, as a public mark 
of respect, and a testimony of private regard ; 
for if there be anything on which we may be 
allowed to pride ourselves, it is upon that from 
whence one of our greatest pleasures is derived, 
... .the friendship of the wise and the good. 

In revising them for republication, there were 
few opiniona which I have found reason to 
modify, and none to retract. Had I indeed 
treated of political subjects with reference only 
to their temporary importance, and the in^ 
terests and passions of the passing day, I should 
not have deemed them worthy of preservation, 
$till less of being dedicated to you. 



E DEDICATION. ^^ 

You know how little my dispositioii inclines 
e toward public life, and that these are not 
pursuits in which I ever should have engaged 
willingly. But'woe to him who remains inac- 
tive when it becomes his duty to exert himself! 
- The part which I liave taken has obtained for 
me, and in large mcasnre, the esteem and good 
will of those by whom it is a comfort as well as 

ian honour to be approved; and, on the other 
hand, the obloquy of men whose declared en- 
niity is sufficient proof that the approbatioa 
which I desired has been deserved, 'maximum 
' TiamquG est boititalis nrgvmentum maUs ig- 
' navisque komiiubus dispiicere.' 

Most of these papers were written in times 

I of pnbUc excitement, and in such a time they 
are now republished; for in tliis sense of the 
word I am truly a time-een'er. Never within 
our memory have the aspects appeared so 
threatening as a.t present. No foresight can 
avail against fatuity, and the desperate coun- 
db of demented men : but even the sceptical 
Bayle has remarked that in such emergencies 
there is a surer hope llian any that rests upon 



hnman wisdcmi : fentens, he says^ que malgri 
tout ce que les hommes Jhnt de tres^opre h 
miner une chase, il y a neanmoins une Provi* 
dence superieure qui la fait durer. If he 
could thus ef]q)re9B himeelf^ with how much 
greater reason may we trust that the British 
Constitution^ however it may be threatened 
and betrayed, will yet be preserved to us in 
mercy ! We who know in Whom we beUeve, 
and on what our principles are estabUshed, 
shall neither lose heart nor hope. In those 
principles too we have an assurance that for 
the part which we have taken, you in the front 
of the contest, and I in my retirement, we 
can never jusdy be reproached by others, nor 
have cause to reproach ourselves, be the issue 
what it may. 

Accept then as a token and a memorial of 
friendship these Elssays, wherein, during the 
course of two and twenty years I have pleaded 
against the growing errors of the times; not 
more earnestly opposing evil designs, and pe- 
rilous experiments upon our social system. 



yjH DEDICATION. 

than urging the necessity of those efficient 
measures, and those only real and radical 
reforms, by which alone it can be supported. 

Yours aflFectionately, 

Robert Southey. 



Keswick, 15 Sept, 1831. 



ESSAY I. 



ON SIR FRANCIS BURDETTS MOTION FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ; 

ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR; \ 

AND ON 

THE CRY OF THE WHIGS FOR PEACE. 

1810. 



ESSAY I. 

ON SIR FRANCIS BURDETT'S MOTION FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 



Sir Francis Burdett, in his speech upon the 
Wakheren Expedition, argued that Parliamentary 
Reform, through the want of which he affirmed that 
miserable expedition had arisen, was the one thing 
needful for the salvation of the country. * Without 
it,' he said, . . ' without a change of system, . . without 
' reverting to the principles of the constitution, 
^ v^th the decline of which the country had de- 
' dined, no permanent good could be expected. 

* If we wished to be rescued from our present 

* perilous situation, we must have reform, . . reform 

* which would revive and re-establish the ancient 

* fundamental principles of our constitution. Un- 

* less this was obtained, neither himself nor the 

* country would be satisfied. From the folly of 
' not demanding this arose all our evils. All our 

* calamities, all our disgraces, were derived from 

* the want of a fair and equal representation. To 
' that, and that alone, the people ought to look ; 

* it would be fdly to expect relief from any other 

* cause. If this were obtained, they would no 

* longer see ministerial weakness working on 

* abandoned prostitution. This was their only 

* avenue of escape from ruin, imminent ruin.' 

His own scheme for renovating the constitution 
he had on a former occask)n thus speci^ed*. 

B 1 
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' Having taken the laws and the constitution 
' for my guide, in preparing the measure I have to 
' propose, I examined attentively al) those plans 
' for carrying the same principle into execution, 
' whith have at different times been proposed; 
' and having avoided all those intricacieR which I 

* considered as bo many impediments in the way, 
' have reduced it to a plain and simple form, the 
' express image of tlie constitution itself. — My 

* plan consists in a very few and very simple 

* regulations. 

' That freeholders, householders, and others, 
' subject to direct taxation in support of the poor, 

* the tiiurch, and the state, be required to elect 
' members to serve in Parliament, 

' That each county be subdivided according to 
' its taxed male population, and each subdivision 
' required to elect one representative. 

' That the votes be taken in each parish by the 
' parish oRicers ; and all elections finished in one 
' and the same day. 

' That the parish officers make the returns to 
' the Sheriff's Court, to be held for that purpose 
' at slated periods. 

' And that Parliaments be brought back to a 
■* constitutional duration. 

' Under the operation of this reform, it would 
' be attended with much less difficulty to return a 
' whole Parliament, than to settle a dispute at a 
' veslry about a parish pauper. Those disgraceful 
' practices, which now attend even county elec- 
' tions, would be put a slop to. No bribery, 

* peijury, drunkenness, nor riqt ; no opportunity for 
' mock patriotism ; — no leading attornies galloping 
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about the country, lying, cheating, and stirring 
up the worst passions among the worst people ; 
— no ill blood engendered between friends and 
relations, setting families at variance, and mak- 
ing each county a perpetual depository of elec- 
tion feuds and quarrels. No demagogueing ! 
— If I afn a, demagogue, I am as complete a 
felo de se as can well be imagined ; this puts an 
end to the occupation. — No qualifications nor 
disqualifications; no invidious exclusions by 
reason of any office, from the highest to the 
lowest, either in the elector or the elected ; no 
variable, fantastical, litigious, rights of voting ; 
no possibility of false votes ; no treating, no 
carrying out voters, no charges of any kind, 
no expense, legal or illegal, no contested 
elections. . . The people would have a choice with- 
out a contest, instead of a contest without a 
choice. No sham remedies worse than the 
disease pretended to be cured ; no Grenville 
act ! Here I speak feelingly ; I have undergone 
this remedy. It is the remedy of a toad under 
a harrow. Under the operation of that act, I 
have suffered a greater pecuniary penalty than 
any which the law would have inflicted for any 
crime I could have committed : this remedy is a 
luxury a man must be very rich indeed to in- 
dulge himself in. I could not afford it a second 
time, and preferred abandoning my seat ailer 
having been returned, to undergoing another 
operation of the Grenville act. One great object 
I have in view is to relieve other gentlemen from 
the like benefits, by preventing the necessity of 
having recourse to such remedies in future^ • •V- 
getting rid of all disputes and contested ^«c^^ 
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' This g'oocl consequence will result from the 

* Btlopliou of this plan, besides preveiitiiig endless 
i' litigation, ruinous expense, perjury, ill blood, and 
' periodical uproar and conrusion, this House will 
.' be saved one-ttiird of its time in election com- 

* mittees ; and the Statute Book will be relieved 

* from the shameful burden of one hundred and 
,' thirteen confused and intricate laws, all pi^ful 
' substitutes for the constitution. It must also 
' give rise to other important resiUts : those who 

* complain of popular clamour, of persons allying 
' themselves with the people against tiie sentiments 
' an<l decisions of this House, would cease to have 
,' any room for complaint. 

' Though I am not one of those who would 
.' apply a sponge to the debt of the nation, yet am 
,' 1 tirmly persuaded, that a refunned House of 

* Commons would introduce such a system of 
' economy, both in the eollection and expenditure 
' of the public revenue, as would give instant ease 

* to the subject, and finally, and that at no very 
' distant period, by a due application of nation^ 
i' resources to national objects, atid to ihem alone, 

' free the people from that enormous load of debt, 
' and conseiguent taxation, under which the nation 

* is weighed down.' 

In introducing this motion Sir Francis observed 
that, ' the remedy which he proposes is simple, and 
' perfectly practicable ; it is consistent with the 

* habits and iuterests of the people, and in unison 
' with the laws and constitution of the country; it 
' is the Conriituiioii iUtlf. — Let others,' said he, 

* deal in whimsical epeculaUons, in undefined rays- 

* terious notions of a constitution, which eludes the 

' grasp, and soars above the conception of ordiuai^ 
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^ minds ; let them amuse themselyes with intricate 

* theories and fine-spun metaphysics ; I shall hold 

* fast by that plain and substantial constitution, 
*' adapted to the contemplation of common under- 

* standings, to be found in the Statute Book, and 
^ recognized by the Common Law of the Land,* 

This remedy, then, according to Sir Francis 
Burdett, is the Constitution itself,, .that plain 
and substantial Constitution which he says is 
found in the Statute Book, and recognized by the 
Common Law of the Land*. .Sir f^ncis should 
have referred to the Statute Book,* .the year, and 
the reign, and the volume, and the page. 

Hie constitution is an excellent war-cry for a 
party. ..* Nothing but the Constitution!'. .But 
what do they, who use this cry, mean by the Con- 
stitution whkh they call for ? For tliere is not « 
greater difference between the sune individual, in 
the da,ys of his childhood, of his youth, manhood, 
maturity, and old age, than in the system of the 
Cnglish government at different periods of its his* 
tory. At what age would these renovating poli- 
ticians choose to have it come out of Medea's kettle, 
if they could succeed in dismembering it for the 
experiment ? Would they take it at the standard of 
our great Alfred's time, with its appendages of 
slavery and villanage, and a police as inquisitorial 
as that of Japan ? Would they have the Planta- 
frenet or the Tudor constitution, under which par- 
liaments were convoked only to grant money, and 
to legalize any caprice or cruelty of the ruling fac- 
tion, or the reigning monarch ? If neither the feu- 
.dal nor the Tudor constitution will satisfy them, as 
little can they look for a precedent to \he ^\3^QNM 
quent age, when it was put to the decis^ow ofL «f 
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^ whether we should live under a despolisni or tt ^^ 
com man wealth. To come nearer our own times, 
would they be content with it as it existed when the 
publication of the debates was not permitted ? 

The fact is, that the Constitution ia Jiol to be 
found in the Statute Book;, .we have no nine-aud- 
hirty articles of state. The history of our govern- 
ment is like that of our common law. A system 
»ihas grown up among us unlike that of our oncea- 
'tors, or of any other people ; and that system, 
IBuch as it ia, has made us the prosperous, the 
.powerful, the free,, .would that it might be added. . 
the Affpjjy people that we are ! Better systems, no 
doubt, are conceirable . . for better men. The theory 
of a pure republic is far more delightful to the ima- 
gination : it is to our constitution as a sun-dial to 
B time-piece, simpler, surer, and liable to no de- 
ran^ment. .if the sun did but always shine. Wheri 
society shall be so far advanced iu its progress lliat 
all men live in the light of reason, then they may 
have the dial ; meantime, upon any pretext tiiut it 
may require cleaning or repairing, let us beware 
into whose hands we trust the lime-piece ! A fair 
examination of the ends which the radical reformers 
profess to aim at, and of the means whereby they 
would attain them, will prove that neither probable 
nor possible good can arise from the measures 
which they propose. Tlie professed object is to 
diminish the public expenditure and the public bur- 
dens, by lessening the influence of government in 
t. elections and in Parliament, and thereby increasing 
the influence of public opinion. With this iheir 
.arguments begin ; upon this their persuasions are 
founded ; and In this the iKnetits which they pro- 
pose to us 50 liberally and confidently ei 
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In every plan of political reform which has yet 
been brought forward, the House of Commons has 
been considered as purely a legislative body ; the 
material §act being overlooked, that there is 
always a party in that House whose business it is 
to vilify and harass the ministry, and to impede and 
thwart all their measures. It is true, that statutes 
have been framed to prevent the crown from exert- 
ing any influence at elections ; but there existed 
at that time nothing like that regular and organ- 
ized system of opposition, which, in the words 
of Jonathan Boucher *, * has been imperceptibly 

* suffered so to attach and fiaisten itself to our 
' constitution as almost to become a part of it, . • 
*■ yet surely no otherwise a part of it, than as that 

* congeries of shell-fish called barnacles, which, 

* adhering to the bottom of a ship, always impede 

* and retard her course, and at length destroy her, 

* can be called a part of the ship.' There are 
usually, as at present, four parties in the House 
of Conmionsf: of these, three are against the 
ministry. Now, unless there be something to 
we^ against this fearful odds, no ministry could 
stand three months ; and in that case the govem- 

r * Viewof tWCaasesaadC^MueqanecsofthcAjDeneaaReTDlatuMy 

tTWIa»,tkeO«ta, Lord SUmmtk'a, aad tbe Radieal Refbrmen. 
It is ahrajs deunbie to daememmha' aa aff«aait oC ertry tkimg s»- 
fotrntmrn, ocWnriie KMie Uxtktr iiriaomB Bugkt ka? e b«es specified. 
Abovt tea memhen look to Mr. Cnmrnaf as their leader ; aboot fonr to 
lord Caac^reagk ; the ** SaaU," as tkey an eaOed, are some haL' 
dmmi aad, besides these, these are the ladepeadeata, who are sa»il, 
vith soae hsaoar, alwajs to rote afaiast their frieads. Their pro* 
Joscd Uffct is to steady the stote rcawl; bst apoa trials sfstxcsgth, 
(that i»,vhcaeTer Totes are TalaaUe,) the oppositioa iareat a qiestioa 
«f iaclade thca. aad thca thej act like ihiftias baUMlLva,%»^ 
— ISlf. 
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Blent of England would be virtually dissolved, 
This must necessarily follow from any refonn 
which should take away the influence of govern- 
ment. But with a reform upon the plan of Sir 
Francis, it is plain that the members for every 
place would be against the ministry, as is now the 
case with all those who represent places populous 
in volers ; there then would be an end of govern- 
ment. The direct road to anurchy is by this way 
of Parliamentary Reform. 

For the influejice of government cannot be 
Jessened witiiout destroying government, even if 
the tendency of the proposed alteration were not 
to fill the House of Commons with men of a dif- 
ferent stamp and character to those of whom it 
has hitherto been composed*. But the danger 
will appear far more imminent, when it is consi- 
dered what would be the consequence of making 
all elections popular, in the literal sense of the 
word. Sir Francis's phin for limiting the dura- 
tion to one day, and taking the voles in the sepa- 
rate parishes, might probably prevent riots, and 
would at least render them less frequent and less 
dangerous; but what other evil would it lessen? 
The season of license which was taken from the 
poll would be added to the canvass ; inflammatory 
discourses, instead of being addressed from the 
hustings, would be difiused more widely and effi- 
caciously by handbills ; and everywhere the suc- 
cessful candidate would be the man who flattered 
the mob most effectually. Bribery is a light evil 

• A( piH>Dt (1310] tie Ilooae cosUlu lUut IHI couslry p^tlcmm, 
liuken, BO \.!ti h> Hit lav, 69 U tlu aim;, aod 17 U 0" b»7. Th» 
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en compareil to Ihe arts of encouraging disaf- 
fection in the populace, excitiug- their mutinous 
feelings, and stirring them to clamour far unat- 
tainable benelils. They who propose oaths for 
the elected, that no money or influeni:e has beea 
used in obtaining; their election, should invent an 
oath also that there has been none of this fouler 
corruption, .no making the people drunk with 
sedition,, .no bribing them witli Ijing promises: 
for this would be the currency if hU elections were 
made popular, and the iiilluence of wealth and 
power destroyed. It is easy to see who wonld be 
the successful candidates at such elections :. . not 
men whose names and families are older in the 
country than the old oaks upon their estates, and 
who possess the habitual and hereditary respect 
and confidence of all around them ; . .not they who 
have made their oivn fortunes, and, with an ho- 
nourable ambition, are desirous of serving and 
snpporting, as best they can, the country and the 
govemineut in which and under which they have 
prospered;, .not the soldier and the sailor, who, 
having upheld the honour of Englaud abroad, 
would fain in the eveuuig of life sustain her inte- 
rests at home ; . . not the lawyer who is at the head 
of his profession;, .not the man of learning, the 
fioancier, the statesman, and the philosopher :. . 
but hotheaded and presumptuous youth ; the old, 
to whom years have brought no knowlerlg;e ; the 
adventurer ; the gambler, who would sport with 
the tbrtunes of his country as lightly as he sets 
his own U|)on the die; the unsuccessful, the dis- 
appointed, and the desperate. These would be 
the successful candidates ; these would \m X.^ 
Bopular leaders,- and Ihey would be fo\\ow';Oi\s^ 
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' every one that was in distress, and every one 
' that was in debt, and every one that was dJs- 
' contenletl*.' It is even now contended for by 
many, that members ought not to use their own 
judgement, but to vote as instructed by their con- 
Gtituenls, Make all elections popular, and llie 
constituents will have no need to exact a pledge 
to this etfect, so ready will they who court ttieir 
favour be to offer it! Such a result is the natural 
and inevitable consequence of a direct onfillered 
representation in our state of half knowledge ; the 
power would then be as efleclually in the hands 
of the people as it was at Athens : how that people 
exercised their power history hath told us ; and, 
ill as they exercised it, oh what a fearful differ- 
ence is there between the Athenian people and 
the British populace ! The rashness and incon- 
sistency which are inseparable from popular coun- 
cils would bring on disaster after disaster ; public 
men would be sent to the block upon every national 
misfortune,, .for it is the nature of all tyrannies, 
whether of the one or the many, to be cruel ; and 
England would be mined as Carthage was, be- 
cause the mob there were consulted when the 
Senate was not unanimous. The end of these 
evils would be a military despotism, which is the 
consummation of all evils ; . . if indeed we escaped 
the yoke of Buonaparte, that bloody and insatiable 
barbarian, whom there is this reason for supposing 
some among us would be ready to call in as their 
friend . , that they have taken especial care never to 
render him their enemy. 

Such would be the consequence of making the 
government subordinate to public opinion. Pub- 
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lie Opinion has already Rltained in this country 
the utmost influence which is compatible tvitb 
public safely ; the permitted publication of the 
parliamentary debates, and the list of majorities 
which are now so sedulously given, Eire quite 
enough to insure careful and upright conduct in 
Parliament, even if the House of Commcms wer« 
as permanent as the House of Peers. Not long 
since it was asserted in a newspaper, wliich is 
more useful to Buonaparte than his own Argus, 
(faction serving his purpose more etfeclually than 
Open treason,) that the editors of all the news- 
papers in combination could overthrow the coa- ( 
slilntion. The Imast was not much over^l rained. 
But if the newspaper press is, in its present state, ' 
(as assuredly it is.) the best iti'^rdian of our liber- 
ties, its unbridled license, which is the despotism 
of public opinion, would soon lead to ihedesiruo 
tion of all liberty, and England would have its 
Maralsand its Helierts. 

But no ill consequences can tie apprehended 
from the alteration which Sir Francis has pro- 
posed in the manner of taking votes. This reform 
is not less easy than it is desinible ; and will be 
efiected when some candidate shall have fallen a 
victim to a brutal and infuriated populace. Murder 
bas been attempted at such times, and preparations 
for it deliberately made ; and greatly is it to be 
wished, that an alteration should be brought about 
before the necessity tor it is evinced, as other- 
wise it surely will be, by some dresdtiil * event of 

■After tliii nwjmpabtiifaird. SirMunsy MaiwrU -u » ic 
reri'ly iDJnrtd by a ttgne throwD it bin, among olhir miniln, u ha 
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tliis kind. Regulationa which would diminish, at 
least, the merciless consumption of post-horses, the 
iltunlienness and the rioting' at contested elections, 
Diiglit be projiosed in Parliament, as measures of 
pure utility, in wliich all parties (mere demagog'ues 
alone excepted) are interested alike. The dimi- 
nution of eipense would, perhaps, not be so con- 
siderable as may at first appear, because there 
nould still remain an ample fteld for electioneering 
roguery, and more legal checks would be required : 
but Ihe other advantages are sufficiently great to 
reuder an alteration desirable, from which no evil 
in any way can be apprehended. 

II' any real reform in the representation be 
practicable, it is either by electing the electors, and 
thus filtering them through Buccesslve processes, 
after the manner of the Spanish Cortes ; — (and for 
a pure legislative body, in which there is no party 
embodied against the government, this mode is 
unexceptionable :) or, it might be better eliected 
among ns by raising the value of a freehold to 
what it originally was, and thus taking away 
voles from the ignorant, who cannot possibly know 
how to use them. A man ought well to have 
eludjed liislory before he is fit for any direct share 
in national policy ; and certainly bis constituents 
should be within reach of reading history if they 
please. Alt the errors which prevailed iu this 
country respecting the French revolution pro- 
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ceeded from i^oronce: no man who was no i 
quainted with the history of the Frondr could haw 
expected any happy resnlt from s revohitjon i: 
France, the French bein^ what they were; na msit ' 
who had studied Madiiavelli could have cotntnitted 
the blunders which were commitled in the conduct 
of the anti-jacobin war. But weahh of some k 
by whateverlegal criterion to be indicated, is ite 
sary to education and sound thought on polic 
a science which, of all others, tempts men (o tliink i 
it easy, white it is in reahty the most difficult of alt. 

The real evil of oar representation lies, not ir 
influenccof the Treasury, but in the power of a 
great land-holders, . . in that power which ena 
one of these political behemoths to demand C* him- 
self an ofBce, or at least to exercise an inttuence ii 
the government, though he should have no pretcr 
sions tu it on the score of abilities or character. 
This is a power which no oath can reach, and nhicb 
Mr. Curwen's bill renders more monstrous, by 
destroying, or attempting (o destroy, all that 
counterbalanced it. An evil it i)i, and a gveat evil; 
but it ia one which the increasing wealth of the 
ccuntry must continually diminish. All prosperous 
counties have been gradually emancipating them- 
selves. In Iiancashire, property is bo split Uirougft 
the evident advantage of selling land in small 
lots, whereby it fetches at least a double price, 
that the freeholders are augmented from 8,000 t» I 
28,000 : in Yorkshire, the increase has been from 
10,000 to 25,000. Even Norfolk, which boasto 
of only agricultural improvement, while its manu- 
factures have declined*, has more than doubled ^ 

■ SiacB the peace oT ISIS the Nanrioh msnnfietDTee hM 
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its freeholders. No plan of reform that has 
been suggested would touch this evil, except the 
wild one of universal sufirage, which would be 
proclaiming anarchy at on(?e. It is nnt, liowever, 
of such magnitude, but that it may safely be left 
to its natural decay. 

Mr. Whiibread, in speaking upon this subject, 
spake with respect of the nominated members,. 
a pretty considerable number happening to be on 
his own side of the house. ConcemiDg the sale of 
seats, he argued with less candour and less jus- 
tice. ' The man,' he said, ' who was returneil by 
' his money could have little connection with pub- 
' lie feeling. With his constituents he could never 
' come in contact : he could have no bias to comply 
' with their opinions ; perhaps he had never seen 
' them. He felt and acted as the representative 
' of his 5000/. ; and when he was versed in the 
' system of ministerial management, he would not 
* long remain backward in pursuing that course 
' which he observed followed by so many to their 
' own private advantage.' If Mr. Whitbread had. 
glanced upon some of the very men who were pre- 
pared to give Iheir votes with him upon the siib- 
jecl then in discussion, he wonld have seen this 
sweeping and illiberal condemnation at once dis- 
proved. But unless he were prepared to main- 
lain that all men are naturally corrupt in the literal 
as well as theological sense of the phrase; that 
there is a species of political original sin, and that 
the only means of regeneration is by a popular 
election ; . . unless this were his meaning, bis argu- 
ments stand self-confuted : for they amount to 
nothing more than this, . . that the man whoowes his 
t not to popular favour, nor to the nominstioa^^ 
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one of our great land-leviathans, but has made a 
direct purchase of it, becomes thereby, to all intents 
and purposes, an independent member ; . . a posi- 
tion which Mr. Windham maintained in the debates 
upon Mr. Curwen's bill, with his usual ability. 

The main evil of our government is not in the 
state of the representation, but in the want of an 
efficient head. In time of war, a cabinet, like an 
auh'c council, seems to insure vacillation and im- 
becility : it proceeds by a system of concessions 
and compromises, which renders it incapable of 
anything vigorous or decisive. We want a re- 
sponsible prime minister, to whom all the depart- 
ments of state should be subordinate. There is 
no change of constitution in an alteration of this 
kind ; for the constitution knows as little of a 
cabinet as of a premier: it is sufficient that it 
attaches responsibility to the Ring's advisers. The 
nature of our government indeed, altogether, is 
better adapted for a state of peace than for war ; in 
war the existence of a regular opposition becomes 
almost as injurious to the nation and to the national 
character, as it at other times may occasionally be 
beneficial. It is indeed a strange anomaly in 
politics, that there should exist in the legislature 
of any country a regular party, whose business it 
is to obstruct every measure of the government, 
and, by every possible means, render the admi- 
nistration odious and contemptible to the people ; . . 
a party who, when we go to war, tell the world we 
are in the wrong; and when we are engaged in it, 
declaim upon our dilapidated resources and in- 
tolerable burdens, the irresistible strength of the 
enemy, and the necessity of making peace yivWv ^ 
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powEr which it ia impOHsible for ua to withstand. 
In England the real import of this language is 
understood^ but abroad it passes ciiirent ;. .it dis- 
heartens our allies ; and when Buonaparte would 
persuade the French that the conquest of Spain 
and Portugal is easy, and the ruin of England 
certain, his surest policy ia to fill the Moniteur 
with the apeeches of a party-leader, the cowardly 
sophistry of a. party-critic, and the fallacies and 
falsehoods of an opposition paper. 

p'or liim who has ttie business of true reform, 
that is, who has the desire of benefiting his 
country and bis kind, sincerely at heart, there is 
work enougli in the world, be hia temper and the 
nature of his talents what they may. Benevolence, 
however active, may find aufficient employment in 
those plans, so peculiarly honourable to England, 
which are at this time carrying oa for bettering 
the condition of the poor, for preventing poverty 
and guilt by national education, for sowing the 
seeds of civilization in Africa, and for extending 
the blessings of Christianity to the degraded na- 
tions of the East, the brutalized tribes of Polynesia, 
the Tartar hordes, the Negroes, and the poor 
Hottentota, . . now subjects of our own government, 
tbe most inotfensive of men, and hitherto ttie most 
wickedly oppressed. If his ambition be to figure 
ill I'arliament as a political reformer, there also 
good is to be done, in which, let but practicable 
plans be broughtforward.any ministry will be most 
ready to co-operate : the poor laws and the penal 
laws require revision, and means are stilt desired 
for preventing the necessity of pressing for Ihe 
I faM^y, Is it difficult to amend one of these tfainf " 



thing^^ 
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oh then be sure it is far more so to amend the 
system which includes them all ! . . Should it be his 
humour to ferret out abuses ? Let him look to the 
contractors,, .those, for instance, whose biscuit is 
known in the navy by the name of ' composition- 
cake,' over which their malediction is piously 
drank as a standing toast in the ward-room. Or 
let him examine into the state of the charitable 
foundations over the country, where the same 
number of poor persons are now maintained in 
the same manner as when the institutions were 
endowed centuries ago ; and the increase of the 
rents, which in some places is twenty, fifty, even 
an hundred fold, is swallowed up by chaplains and 
trustees. But if he be indeed a patriot, in the 
genmne sense of that polluted name, . . if he has in 
him a deep, and dutiful, and enlightened love of 
the countiy in which it has been his happy privi- 
lege to be bom, • . he will feel that in these times the 
paramount duty of an Englishman is, to exert 
himself in raising the spirit of his countrymen to 
the pitch of those days, when they won crowns 
and brought home captive kings. The one busi- ^ 
ness of England is to abate the power of France ; 
that power she must beat down, or fall herself ; 
that power she will beat down, if she do but 
wisely and strenuously put forth her own mighty 
means. 

A nation engaging in war without a deep con- 
viction of the necessity of obtaining its object, 
must act more by chance than by foresight ; dif- 
ficulties which have not been foreseen are, when 
they arise, magnified into impossibilities ; and they 
occasion eith^ the sudden abandonment of an 

c I 
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enterprize lightly begun, or such a vacillation both 
in the cabinet and the field, that the opportunities 
of action are lost, and success becomes impossible. 
These few words comprise the history of all our 
military failures. A general want of information 
has always been complained of by the British 
army ; countries have been found quite different 
from the notions entertained of them ; the maps 
and plans in our possession have proved erro- 
neous, and the disposition of the natives has dis- 
appointed our expectations. Now, information 
upon all these points is cerlainly and easily to be 
obtained,, .but not on the ipur of the moment ; it 
must be the work of foresight, and would not 
have been neglected, had the nation felt more 
strongly the importance of its wars by lend. A 
more unaccountable, and far more mischievous 
cause of fiiilure is, that in almost all our military 
espeditions, the force employed has been inade- 
quate' to the object proposed. It is no economy, 
sajs CaptainPasley, either of money or of lives, to 
make war by driblets. We ought to deal in war 
by wholesale; fifties of thousands bring home 
princely returns to the enterprising merchant; 
the gains of the timid trader, even when he gains, 
are little in proportion to the little that he has 
risked upon the adventure ; and by cautiously shifl- 
ing his capital from one brunchof commerce to 
another he sees bolder competitors outstrip him in 
all, and perhaps ruins himself at last from a fear 
of bankruptcy. Our system has usually been not 
to employ more men than are barely sufficient to 
match the enemy in the field, in those countries 
wtuch we have designed to wrest from him,, .aaif 



^t would be an unfair advantage lo send more' 
Iroops against him than he has assembled there in 
readiness for the i(ume. Wherever he has not 
been able to pour in reinforcements and weigh ua 
down by numbers, this has answered,, .because 
wilh equal numbers, or even with numbers noti 
greatly iDferiur, we always have beat the French,' 
and, by God's blessing, shull continue to do so;< 
but even then it is a waslefnl policy, compeltingt. 
us to Aght and beat the enemy whom an addi- 
tional force would have frightened into submia-i 
sion;. .and for ils ruinous consequences in other* 
ca^es, it is needless lo refer to examples which arc 
still too fresh in remembrance. < 

This inadequacy of force has not indeed always < 
occasioned that utter disgrace and destruction ' 
which might have been expected ; because Bntisht 
troops are incomparably the best in the worid.( 
Witness the battle of Coruiia, when the wreck off 
our soldiers, stitT and foundered with the fatigue ' 
of the crudest march that ever broke up an army ■ 
in Europe,. -heart-broken with indignation and 
wilh suffering, . . and having nothing in view from 
success, but an immediate and hurried embarka'^ 
tioD, which would be published and proclaimed^ 
over the whole continent as a flight,, .were per-* 
mitted at last to turn upon their pursuers; in that I 
miserable state ihey achieved for their country &; 
victory at once the proudest and the most humi-i- 
bating in her annals; a victory which, proving sot 
incoutestibly what they could do, served only to- 
make the grief and the shame of England more 
poignant for what they had done ! But if the 
uller destruction of the army was thus prevented, 

ntbe ruinous consequences of lia\[ 
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sufficiently enemplified in tlmt lamentable cam- 
paign ; and it wax not the least evil arising' Ironi 
the inadequacy of the British force, that it g^ve a 
f«ir oslcnsible cause nf despondency to Sir John 
Moore, who was already loo prone to despond 
from the nature and habit of his mind, and 
\tba had learnt to think with exaggerated appre- 
hensions both of the power and the skill of the 
French, 

Peace with Buonaparte, or with France under 
any other ruler, while France possesses the ex- 
tent of coast which is at present subject to it, it is 
folly, or insanity, or treason (o adviae. To carry 
on a defensive war would be to remain stationary 
in power, while our enemy was increasing in 
strength;, .this also is demonstrably a certain 
road to ruin. We have at this lime an efficient re- 
gular army of upwards of 250,000 men. What 
then, if we could lay this island along'side France, 
should prevent us from doing it as resolutely as 
ever Nelson brought an enemy's three-decker to 
dose quarters,. .and as confidently of success? 
What should deter us from meeting' Buonaparte 
any where with equal numbers, castinfr the liber- 
ties of the world into the scale, and trusting to 
God, and our good cause, and our own right 
hands, for Ihe triumphant issue? But no mi- 
racle is needed for enabling us to meet him. We 
are masters of the sea,, .uncontrolled, undisputed, 
absolute lords of the whole ocean. It is in our 
power therefore (o choose the vantage ground, 
and to attack the enemy wherever and whenever 
it may be must advantageous fur us, with such a 
force OS should ensure success, were there even no 
superiority of moral causes on our side, and if tli^B 
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people whom we are to deliver were to remain 
passive spectators of the contest. With such op« 
pOTtunities, with such a force* with such means of 
augmenting;, and such resources for supporting 
it,, .knowing too what not even the most panic- 
stricken:, nor the most besotted of the tyrant's ad* 
mirers in this country, dare deny, that wherever 
our troops liave been fairiy tried against his invin- 
cibles, they have uiufbrmly beaten them,, .what i& 
it that can have occasioned the absurd and mis- 
chievous feeling of dismay, which gives ear to any 
voice rather than the voice of hope, to any 
counsels rather than those of true patriotism, 
true courage, and true wisdom, >. of honour and 
of duty ? 

The maxim which the despondents in and out 
of perliament are perpetually inculcating is, that 
we ought to kuibami our resources. By this it is 
meant that we ought to save our men and our 
money till we are actually invaded by the enemy. 
Now as to the policy of husbanding money with 
such a view, we have an illustrious exemplifica- 
tion of it in the Ghredu of Constantinople, who 
hoarded up those treasures to be plundered by the 
invader, wiiich they would not expend in carrying 
on the war against him. Our own history affords 
another such example in what be&ll the loyalists 
during the great rebellion; we have seen its effect 
upon the Duijch in our own time ; and the equally 
wise policy of husbanding an army has been exhi* 
bited still more recently by Prussia. Prussia had an 
army of the * best disciplined troops* in the world ; 
they were the admiration of all Europe upon the 
parade, and they had otiee been the terror of Eu- 
rofitt in the field. But the ewting «cm^\v^\^ft^Tk 
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hvshanded: the consequence was, that in the houf" 
of trial they came to the field like raw militia-men 
opposed to veteran troops ; and in a single day the 
Prussian monarchy was left at the mercy of a 
coniineror. Tbe event of the battle of Jena might 
have been predicted with perfect certainly ; for in 
military science, as in every olher Rcience, art. or 
trade, practice is essential to perfection. The 
pugilist improves faotb his skill and his muscular 
power by daily trials and exertions ; the more he 
uses his arms, the more tremendous is the blow 
tvhich he is able to deal with them ; whereas the 
Hindoo devotee who sits with his hands before 
him in the same posture of devotion for weeks 
and months and years, huxhands his muscles till 
he loses tlie use of them. 

"Oh woe to tliee when doubt comes on!' says 
& wild German writer ; ' it blows over thee like a 
' wind from the North, and makes all tby joints 
' to quake !' Woe indeed will be to the British 
statesmen who doubt the strength of their cause 
and of their country, and stand in awe of the 
enemy with whom it is engaged ! And woe will 
be lo us,, .and to Europe whose deliverance must 
from us, . . and to liberty and knowledge, and 
pure morals, and true religion, which with us 
(humanly speaking) must stand or fall, if the go- 
vernment of tliis mighty kingdom, in these mo- 
mentous times, should be entrusted to men, as 
Wordsworth says of them 



We have been lold of the dangers in which 
Lord Wellington and his army are placed ;. .this 
too in language which it is humiliating for a^ 
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Englishman to read as coming from an English 
press, .. language as base as the basest political 
cowardice could inspire, and as mischievous as the 
foulest treason could have dictated. But this is 
not the feeling of the British people ; 

For we are the tons of the men 

Who conqner'd on Cressy's plain. 
And what our fathers did, 

Their sons can do again. — M. B. 

IVhat if Buonaparte himself should again enter 
the Peninsula with his legion of honour^ and his 
imperial guards, and his new army of the North 
to put in execution his old threat of driving the 
English into the sea? On the banks of the Tagus* 
we can assemble a British force numerous enough 
to engage with any that he can bring there, and 
we can supply it there with certainty and safety. 
Would to God that the contest was put upon such 
an issue ! One effectual victory,. . one thorough 
success pursued to the destruction of an army 
which he commanded in person,. . and oh what 
a 'spirit would be kindled throughout groaning 
and humiliated Europe ! We have not yet learnt 
to think highly enough of our own power. We 
must exalt ourselves if we would not be humbled 
by the enemy. 

In such times, it is worse than folly to distract 
the attention of government by clamouring con- 
cerning imaginary grievances ; and to excite dis- 
content in the people is, as far as possible, to ' 
betray the country. Of what should we complain ? 
Of the public burthens ? It is the war by which 
they are chiefly occasioned ; . . carry on that war 
Ti^rously to the end, the end will be triumphant, 

* This part of the Essay was written while Maiaena "WM \>«^ot« ^^ 
Hues of Torres Vedras. 
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and theo the burthens may be diminished ; con- 
elude it by a precipitate peace, no diminution can 
be ettected, and you deliver yourselves up to the 
enemy,, .to a tyrant whose liltle finger is heavier 
than the loins of any usurper that ever yet was 
sent as a curse among mankind. . . Is it of polilical 
(frievances? Under no possible or conceivable 
form of g^overnment could we eujoy more perfect 
individual liberty. An Englishman is as free iu 
word and deed as in thought, subject to no other 
refitrictiou than that which natural law requires, 
which is the rule of reason, that he use not his 
own freedom to the injury of another. And for poli- 
tical freedom, in what other age or country, since 
tbe begiiuiing of the world, has it ever been so se- 
cured ? That any man of upright intentions might 
deliver his opinions plainly and freely upon all 
public measures, is a fact so notorious that it might 
seem superfluous to assert it. If at any time 
within our memory it has been otherwise, (as ia 
truth it was during the Pitt and Grenville admi- 
nistration.) it must be remembered that revolu- 
tionary practices were at that time carried on ; and 
it ought not to be forgotten, that government could 
not have acted tyrannically unless the stream of opi- 
nion had been with it, and that for the acts of injus- 
tice which were then committed, the juries were at 
least as culpable as the crown-lawyers. Public opi- 
nion in tliose days outran the measures of govern- 
ment; and in the riots at Birmingham we liad a 
specimen of what is to be expected from its su- 
premacy. For whether the fiend wlio bestrides 
it and spurs it on, have Jacobin or Anti-Jacobin 
Written on his forehead, the many-heuled Bctut 
is the same. 
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Discussions concerning abuses, real as well as 
pretended, in the navy and naval departments, 
have been brought forward in Parliament with that 
prejudice and disregard of truth which distinguish 
the radical reformers; their exaggerated state- 
ments obtained all the publicity that could be 
given them by that part of the press which is never 
negligent in performing its work of mischief; and 
thus they succeeded in engaging public attention, 
while the measures of real utility to the service 
which were proposed or effected by its true friends 
were unheeded, and scarcely heard of. Such 
are the regulations which Mr. Croker communi- 
cated to the House*, stating that, according 
to the old arrangement, when a seaman was 
permitted to procure a substitute^ in order to 
quit the service himself, his only course was to 
apply to persons called crimps, who charged at 
the rate of 100 guineas for an able-bodied seaman, 
and 50 for a landsman ; and who insisted, that 
the whole sum should be deposited at first. 
Months, and even years, therefore, elapsed before 
the substitute was found ; and it often happened 
that the individual who paid his money sailed to a 
foreign station, or perhaps died, before the object 
was accomplished. Government, considering this a 
grievance which called for its interference, resolved 
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to put an end to the iniquitous trade of the crimpa 
aUo^ther. Witii this view, the Board of Admi- 
ralty determined that the man should be dis- 
charged the moment his discharge was paid for, at 
the rate of 80 guineas for an able-bodied seaman, 
and 40 for a landsman ; instead of the fifty and the 
hnndred, as charged by the crimps, under all the 
casualties of imposition and delay. The money 
thus received was carried to the fund for raising 
\olunteer seamen, and all the objects of the 
arrangement were fully answered. Such, too, 
was the plan proposed by Lord Melville, that an. 
adequate number of king's ships should without 
delay be prepared and held in readiness for the 
accommodation of such troops as it might be found 
expedient to embark in furtherance of the public 
£ervice. Thiij motion he introduced by a speech 
«f sound reasoning and great ability. ' The great 
' loss of lives,' he said, ' which our colonial 
* conquests had cost at the commencement of the 
' last war, had led liim to observe that the mortality 
' did not arise solely, nor perhaps principally, from 
' their services in the field ; and to believe that aa 
' improvement ui tlie mode of conveying the troops, 
' by aifording them a more airy and comfortable 
' accommodation during the passage to the West 
' Indies, would tend greatly to their preservation. 
' The then commander-in-chief of the troops upon 
that station was persuaded that every prospect 
of success trom their operations depended more 
upon the care, attention, and comfort aSurded 
to them on their passage, than upon any other 
circumstance whatever. These objects could 
best be attained by the use of armed troop-sliipa } 
and whether you consider the comfor(ab)^H 
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* accommodation which the officers and men enjoy 

* upon the voyage, in comparison with that which 
' they experience in common transports, — the 
' safety of the troops in case of separation, — the 

* comparatively few ships required for the con- 

* veyance of an army, — the expedition with which 

* it may be transported, — the facility of landing and 

* re-embarking, as well as other essentials, — the 

* superior advantages of this mode of sending 

* troops over that of conveying them in hired 

* transports are altogether incalculable. One 

* advantage deserved especial notice, that of having 
^ the ships under naval discipline, a circumstance 

* of the highest importance.' And here Lord Mel- 
ville produced the testimony of some navy officers. 
One of them declared that it was totally imprac- 
ticable to land an army in the face of a respectable 
enemy in transport-boats. The greatest loss in 

.landing in Egypt was occasioned by the confusion 
of the transport-boats, and had not the centre and 
right been carried in men-of-wars' boats, that 
la!nding would not have been accomplished in the 
gallant manner it was. Another officer stated, 
that in the re-embarkation at Corunna, the trans- 
ports made one trip with their boats when the men 
of war made ten. 'The officers,' said Lord 
Melville, 'who superintended that midnight em- 

* barkation endured far more anxiety than they 
' had experienced in the hour of battle, owing to 

* the want of order and discipline among the 

* transports, which was such as to produce the 
"* utmost confusion and embarrassment, and to 
'* excite, in the minds of those present, the greatest 

* alarm for the fate of the army. Iivde&d> >Xx& 
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' serious consequences so inuth apprehended were 
' only prevented by the exertions of the navy 

* officers and seamen, and of the superintending 
' commissioners of the Transport Board. These 

* distressing circumstances would not have oc- 
' curred, if, instead of common transports, there 
' had been regular troop-ships, under naval 
' discipline, whose officers would liave been allen- 
' live and obedient to tlie signals made to point 
' out to Ihem the positions which the respaclive 

a take and maintain. 
' I cannot,' said Lord Melville, ' entertain a 
' doubt, that if, at the beginning of last year, there 
' had esbted in this country an establishment of 

* armed troop-ships, adequate to the conveyance 
n eight or ten tliousand men, a very con- 

' siderable portion, if not the whole, of the enemy's 
' ships at Flushing might have been captured or 
' destroyed ; and, if it had been thought expedient, 
' the basin might, without much difficulty, have 
' been destroyed also, I have said, if it had been 

* thought expedient, because I am strongly 
' impressed with an opinion, that, if there had been 
' such an establishment of floating barracks as I 

r recommending, neither the evacuation 
' of Walcheren, nor the destruction of the basin at 
' Flushing would have been necessary. Few men 
' will, I think, conceive it probable, that because 
' the enemy's ships were not in a condition to quit 
' the basin of Flushing in the months of Feliruary 
' and March of last year, we were therefore cqual^ 
' sure of finding them still there in the months of 
'July and August, when our great armament 
,' aailed for the Scheldt ; consequently the prog- 
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pect of capturing or destroying' them was re- 
duced to the single chance of a successful attack 
upon Antwerp. If, however, there had been, 
in the beginning of last year, such an estab- 
lishment as that for which I now contend, eight 
or ten thousand men might have been easily 
embarked, without ostentation or parade, and 
might have proceeded to the point of attack in 
perfect secrecy, when, in conjunction with our 
blockading fleet, a successful result would, I 
confidently believe, havecrowned their operations. 
* The plan, then, which I submit to the House, 
is simply this ; I propose to fit out, from the 
-ordinary of the navy, a number of armed troop- 
ships,' adequate to the accommodation of 24,000 
men. . The troops to be divided into detach- 
ments, each properly commanded ; and to be 
accompanied and escorted by a few two-decked 
ships, and a certain number of frigates and 
light-armed vessels. These flying armaments 
to be distributed along the enemy's coasts, and 
to act either separately or conjointly, according 
to circumstances; and, if their operations were 
judiciously conducted, they might, (besides 
annihilating the coasting, and such other trade 
as may still be carried on by our enemies,) by 
keeping up a constant alarm on their coasts, 
oblige them to draw a very great part of their 
armies down to their coasts, for the purpose of 
protecting them against our attacks and pre- 
• datory incursions ; and such a system of warfare 
would thus act in the most beneficial manner, 
both as a means of co-operating with our allies, 
and of effectually annoying our enemies. It \& 
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siicely necessary to observe that, if at any time 
' au object should present itself upon which we 
' could, with effect and benefit, employ together 

■ tile whole 24,000 men, a single letter from the 
' Wur-oBice and tlie Admiralty could speedily as- 

* semble them at any retidezvoua most expedient 
' for the execution of the projected service. 

' Such ships of war as may be appropriated to 
' the reception and conveyance of troops, should 
' be fitted, armed, manned, and equipped, on the 
' following reduced scale: — the crew not to es- 
' ceed, at the utmost, oue-third of the proper com- 
' plcment of men ; — no ship to carry more Ihaa 
' 30, nor less than 12 guus (according' to her 
' class), and these to be principally carronades ; — 
' the ships also to have reduced masts and yards, 

■ the original lower masts only being kept in ; the 
r and tear of a ship so fitted and employed 

' would not exceed one-fuurth of an active ciiiiser, 

* and the expenses and charges would, ill the ag* 

* gregate, be less than one half of the expenses 
' and charges incurred for ships when fitted, 

* armed, and equipped for the purposes of war. — 
' And here it is very material to state, that these 
' ojiiniona have the full and entire concurrence of 
' several naval officers, whose cKperieuce and 

t entitle them to perfect confidence ia 
' this respect- and that one of these officers com- 
> nianded, nearly the whole of the late war, either 
' an armed transport or a Iroop-stiip, and wsm 
' present at all the most important conjunct opera- 
Lord Melville then entered into a detail of esti- 
mates, shewing that it would be more eecnccaical 
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to employ troop-ships than hired transports, even 
in mere direct expense. * Besides/ said he, * a 
very great additional security would he derived 
against the capture and loss of great numbers of 
our seamen and soldiers in hired transports. I 
should be most unwilling to estimate the lives of 
dther on data of pecuniary compensation : but 
if any cold calculator should think it advisable to 
follow out such an investigation, he might find, 
upon inquiry, that the expense of the recruiting 
service amounts to an enormous sum. Upwards 
of 130 transports have been captured or lost 
since the commencement of the present war. 
About 1700 persons have been taken in them ; 
about 1900 have perished. The cold calculator 
may take this into his account : — but I reject all 
such calculations^ — I hold the life of a British 
sailor or soldier to be inestimable ; and if I had 
the means of bringing forward the evidence of 
our enemies upon that subject, I should will- 
ingly rest upon their testimony. 
* It has been objected,' he continued, * that the 
equipment and keeping up the requisite number 
of armed troop-ships would be such a drain upon 
the navy, and would require so many seamen, as 
to cause serious inconvenience to the naval ser- 
Yice. Now, the establishment which I have pro- 
posed would require 48,000 tons of shipping: 
the tonnage of the British navy is about 800,000 ; 
and let me ask, whether any man, competent to 
form a judgement on the subject, can doubt that, 
if ships to the extent of 48,000 tons were to be 
appropriated for the conveyance of troops, the 
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' remainder would iiot be tno e th n a plj IT 
' cient for every naval serv e to wh I II t 

■ can possibly be required? In 1800 a d ISUl 

' the number of troop-ships and armed tniii. ports 

* that were emploj'ed amounted to 50 sail, and 
' their tonnage to about 50,000 tons, whicli we 
' had no hesitation in thus employing at that lime, 
' notwithstanding the fleets of France, Spain, and 
' Holland, amounted to about 100 sail of the line. 

* At present, the Russian, Swedish, Danish, 
' Dutch, or French force, amounts collectively to- 
' only 71 sail of tlie line, while there are 105 sail 
' of the British hne now in commission. In truth, 
' I am strongly impressed with a conviction that 
' the naval establishment of the countrj' is now 
' upon a scale considerably exceeding wlut, iu 
' wisdom, in sound policy, and on every principle 
' of sound economy, it ought to be. In my judg- 
' ment, SI sail of the line are sufficient for Eu- 
' ropean service, being thus distributed ; 20 lo 

■ the Bailie, 18 to watch the motions of the 
' Dutch fleet, the Freuch fleet in the Scheldt and 

at Cherbourg, 12 for the ports in the Bay of 
Biscay, 21 for the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea, 10 for the service of Lisbon ami Cadiz; 
10 ships of the line would suffice for foreign 
service: the whole force requisite being 91, 
which I consider amply sufficient for every pro- 
bable demand. 
' I trust your lordships will believe, that I should 
be one of the last men to recommend that our 
naval establishment should be put upon a foot- 
ing of doubt or nice balance with the tbrce 
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the enemy. Our superiority ought at all times 
to be decisive and commanding ; but I contend 
that, considering the scarcity of naval timber, and 
the high price of naval stores of every descrip- 
tion, this is not a moment when the country 
ought to give way to a wasteful, ostentatious, 
and prodigal expenditure ; and such 1 consider 
an unnecessary number of ships in commission, 
if they be either detained in our own ports, or 
sent where they are not likely to meet with an 
enemy. I do maintain that, circumstanced as 
the country now is, we ought to husband our 
navy, particularly our ships of the line, in order 
that we may keep as many as possible sound 
and entire to meet future exigencies, when the 
increased strength of our enemies may render 
our equipment and employment of a larger force 
essential to the preservation and safety of the 
empire. 
' These are sentiments which I have long en- 
tertained, and they are not declared at the pre- 
sent moment for the purpose of supporting a 
favourite proposition ; still less with any inten- 
tion of either idly or factiously censuring the ad- 
ministration of the country. It will always give 
me pain, when I cannot concur in the measures 
of those to whom his majesty may think proper 
to intrust the administration of public affiiirs ; and. 
it is peculiarly painful to me to criticise the admi- 
nistration of a department over which I once pre- 
sided. I am aware of the imputations to which 
such a line of conduct is liable, and nothing would 
induce me to undertake such a task, but the con- 
viction I entertain that, in some very important 



' pa t cula h n ajestj s not well advised on 
' the naval and m 1 a y terests of the country. 
Tl e te m at on of the war in which we are 

* now e a ed no huma being can foresee ; and 
' I ha e no I e at o n declaring that, so long as 
' Prauce shall retain the sovereignty of llie con- 
' tinent of Europe, it is, in my judgement, impos- 
' aible to make a desirable peace with her; im- 
' pressed, as I am, with a belief that any peace 
' which she mig-ht propose would but too probably 
' !ead to the siibjug^alion of this country, by pre- 
' senting to the ruler of France an opporluity of 
' creating a naval force, which, in conjunction 
' with the fleets of the other maritime powers of 
' Europe, (all of whom, with the exception of 
' Spain and Portugal, are now completely under 

* his control), might dispute with us Llie sove- 
' reignty of the ocean. This is iheevent to which 
' wc must look forward, as then, though perhaps 
' not till then, we should liave to contend, not 
' merely for our independence, but for our very 

* esislence. While we, however, retain the do- 
' minion of the sea, and preserve the fabric of our 
' constitution, which is the true and genuine 
' source of our manufactures, of our commerce, 
' of our agriculture, and of our revenue, we have 
' nothing to apprehend from the boasied threats. 

* or from the power of France. These may be 
'considered as mere bug'bears; let the war be 
' conducted on a rational and practicable system, 
' and we shall find our resources perfectly ade- 
' quate to the contest, so long as circumstances 
' and the safety of the country may render a con- 
' tinuation of it nece 
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' I am aware that any very great diminution of 

* our naval establishment would have the effect of 

* throwing a considerable number of our meri- 

* torious officers out of employment ; but I cannot 

* suppose that any serious opposition can be fiiirly 

* grounded on this drcumst-ance, when it is re- 

* collected that the same efiect would be produced 
' in a much greater degree by the return of peace. 

* I do not overlook, nor am I disposed to uiider- 
' rate, this inconvenience ; but I have long fore- 

* seen, and am strongly of opini(m, that a remedy 

* might be found to compensate the service for the 

* hardship to individuals, arising out of the un- 
^ precedented extent of our naval establishment, 
*' and the impossibility at all times of giving 

* employment to a large proportion of its best 

* officers. But every such act of benevolence ought 
' to flow spontaneously from the sovereign, and a 

* particular suggestion coming from any other 
' quarter would be an impertinent intrusion.' 

Lord Mulgrave replied, that it was far more 
expensive to employ ships of war in conveying 
troops than hired transports, and that he thought 
it impossible to get over the difficulties which arose 
from the clashing of the two services, when troops 
were embarked on board king's ships. He depre- 
cated any idea of reducing the navy in these times, 
and arguing that the motion ought to be resisted 
as an unnecessary interference with the executive 
government, he moved the previous question.—- 
With regard to the necessity of keeping up our 
naval force at its present extent. Lord Mulgrave 
argued rightly ; his reply, in all its other parts, 
was not such as was due to Lord Melville's expe- 
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rience and to the importance of the subject. One 
misconception in it Lord Melville pointed out;, .he 
had nut recommended that ships of war should be 
employed on their present establishment for con- 
vexing troops, but that the troop-sbips should 
form a separate estabUshment, under special regu- 
lations. The ministry were not disposed to listen 
to his adrice. The Earl of Liverpool, without 
expressing any opinion upon the subject, said, it 
nas one of great difficulty, and which required 
very serious consideration, so that it could not 
now be decided upon. The previous question was 
therefore agreed on without a division. 

If Lord Melville was prevented by his removal 
from office from forming such an estaWisliment as 
he now proposed, the country suffered a far more 
serious loss in bis removal than in the death of 
both the great party leaders, who have been so 
loudly lamented. The advantages of such a 
measure, are even more considerable than they 
were here stated ; for when, in 1801, we had such 
ships fitted for troops, twice the number of sailors 
really wanted were allotted to them. Aulndiaman 
of equal tonnage is reckoned well manned with 
120 men, whereas these had 2.')0 ; at once narrow- 
ing the accommodation for troops and weakening 
the navy. The least class of two deckers (now 
almost banished from the line) will commodlously 
carry 800 men each, field-pieces, and horses for 
the officers. If we had SO battalions always afloat, 
and distributed in the several ports, from Leitb 
southward round to Milford Haven, and at Cork, 
the ships stored with provisions, and with field 
BeccBBaries, according to a list, as easily made oat 
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by an officer who had seen service, as the contents 
of a medicine chest by an army surgeon, will any 
person say that 20 battalions, or 16,000 men, thus 
stationed upon the alert, some of them able to sail 
with every wind that could blow, would not present 
to the enemy an object of alarm, which could not 
be guarded against by three times their number ? 
Would they, with such a danger before their eyes, 
invade our colonies ? or would they not rather 
find it necessary to place double garrisons in all 
the ports of the continent? Let them possess 
ports if they must pay for them so dearly, and then 
calculate their gains in the war against British 
commerce ! Another not less important benefit 
would arise from such an establishment. The real 
security of the enemy at present is in the intelligence 
which they gain during the equipment of an ex- 
pedition, and which it is not possible to prevent 
them from gaining ; . . upon this hinge turns half 
their power, that is, half their disposable force. 
No deficiency in our military arrangements is at 
once so obvious, and so easily reformed as this. 
Double the number of these troop-ships, and no 
unfortified port in Europe could be occupied by 
the enemy with impunity. 

A measure of essential utility to the service 
was brought forward by Mr. Rose. He 
obtained leave to bring in a bUl for the Jane 7. 
increase of seamen, by establishing naval 
seminaries on the coasts, where boys might be 
properly educated, for four or five years. They were 
to be supplied from those who were parish paupers, 
of whom the number amounts to 90,000 ; they 
would not cost government more than five pounds 
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each, and this supply would keep up a 
of seameD, to the amount of 7000 every year. 
This will diminish that great evil, the impress 
service, which might be rendered altogether unne- 
bya few measures more in the same spirit. 
liiherty to retire, at the end of one-and-tweiity 
years' service after the age of twenty, with a 
eqiiivaleDtto the computed value of their full pay* 
for life, would probably of itself effect this most 
desirable reform. 

We have the princely esla,blishnient of Greea- 
wich, which is deservedly the boast of England, . , 
but Greenwich is not sufficient ; and it may safely 
be asserted, that uo man waseveriuducedtoeDtar 
the navy, by looking on to that e 
reward. To the old seaman, indeed, it becomes a 
point of hope ; but, under the present system, his 
hope is of that nature which muketh the heart sick. 

' ' after many years' 

quarter-master (one of the most comfortable 
stations an old sailor can fill), gets removed from 
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the conn, when eye-sight and hearing begin to 
fiul, and is put in the gunner's crew, to drag on as 
long as he can make a cartridge, or a wad, or point 
a quarter-deck or cabin breeching ; till the doctor 
at last, weary of attempting to cure old rheumatic 
complaints^ and desirous of lessening the number 
mi the sick Ust, applies to have him invalided ; . . that 
is, dismissed from the service, with the privilege 
of tottering clear of a press-gang for the remainder 
of his hfe. Suppose him to be certain of Green- 
wich, (which he is not, — ^for it is a matter of 
fikvour, and not of right,) age, or incurable in- 
firmities, are the qualifications which must entitle 
him to it. Such a prospect may indeed afford him 
consolation when those evils are coming on, but 
it can hardly be regarded as hope : hope should 
be of the nature of joy ; and if we would encourage 
men to enter the service, the reward of their service 
should be certain, and the time when they may 
claim it definite, and not too distant. Their dis- 
charge they should be entitled to at the end of the 
first term of seven years ; with the second term, 
an increase of pay should commence ; a second 
increase at the end of the fourteen years, and at 
the expiration of one-and-twenty, a sum equivalent 
to full pay for life ; and an honorary distinction if 
they chose to serve longer, from year to year. 

Oh that statesmen would but feel and under- 
stand how much more easy it is to lead and en- 
courage men to their duty by hope, than to keep 
them in it by fear ! The system here recommended 
offers the surest mode of gradually abolishing those 
punishments which are disgraceful to our nature ; 
for a forfeiture of time, in proportion to the offence. 
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would be far more effectual than the brutalizing 
lash. While our armies are recruited from an un- 
educated peiu^ntry and a depraved manul'acluring' 
populace, ihere will always be some subjects so 
vicious and so brutal, that nothing; but the fear of 
bodily pain may be powerful enough to deter them 
from guilt, and nothing but the infliction of it ope- 
rate as ptinishment There are crimes too for which 
it Eeems to be as properly called for, by the princi- 
ples of vindictive justice, as in cases of murder life 
is required for life. Ag-ainsC snch crimes and such 
men, a discretionary power ie left in courts -martial 
by the law as it is now amended; but lighter 
offences will from henceforth be more fitly pu- 
nished by confinement. The disposition of the com- 
mander-in-chief, the opinions of the ablest officers, 
and the genera! feeling of the age, may make us 
assured of this ; and those officers who shall here- 
after continue the practice of flogging, in cases 
which are not flagrantly atrocious, will tender 
themselves deservedly infamous. This good has 
been done, and the reform in this direction need 
not be carried farther: it must he perfecled by 
other means; by national education, which niil 
1 into the army when properly instructed 
in their moral and reUgious duties ; by limited 
:, and increase of pay in proportion to length 
of time, which will render forfeiture of time a 
punishment sufflcienlly severe for most cases ; 
and by honorary rewards and pensions, which 
will foster in the men a seuse of honour, and 
make hope the inseparable companion of duty in 
a sailor's and a soldier's life. 

Honorary rewards would operate aa atrongly 
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upon the men as they do now upon the officers. 
An individual, Alexander Davison, distributed 
medals to all who had been in the battle of Abou- 
kir ; and we have known instances wherein it has 
been one of the last requests of a dying seaman, 
that that medal should be carefully transmitted 
to his friends. It is the worst of all policies to 
degrade men, and to make them feel that they are 
degraded ; teach them to know their moral and 
religious duties, which, by means of that system for 
which Great Britain is indebted to Dr. Bell, seems 
likely now to be done ; teach them to respect them- 
selves,, .cherish in them the sense of honour and of 
justice, . . and martial law may give place to a prac- 
tice more congenial to Englishmen, and to the 
laws of England. Trial by jury (against which 
there can be no just exception here) may take 
its place: and thus that tyranny, by which most 
mutinies are provoked, would be prevented. Put 
men upon their honour and their conscience, and 
if a comrade be guilty, there is no fear that they 
will pronounce him innocent for the sake of 
screening him from punishment. 

Xiet not the reader start at the assertion, that 
most. mutinies are provoked by tyranny. If there 
be one evil propensity more common than another, 
it is that which leads to the abuse of power ; and 
in proof of this we may appeal, not onlv to the evi- 
dence of all history, but to every man s schoolboy 
experience. Many a man has been made com- 
mander in the navy before he has ceased to be a 
boy ; the authority of which he feels himself pos- 
sessed makes him imperious, while the weight 
makes him anxious and fretful : he harasses th.^ 
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men for want of that method and Belf-confideDce 
which nothing but experience can give, and thinks 
by severity lo force respect. Men of good lieart 
and good understanding outgrow this, and per- 
ceive their error ; but it is a perilous stage through 
which they pass; and sometimes, before the captain 
has acquired experience, the crew have become 
desperate. We could instance an officer, in whom, 
when time had ripened him, the elements of firm- 
ness and gentleness were mixed in such perfect 
union, that no man was ever more hearlijy or 
more justly beloved by those under his command; 
but he hod been trusted with command too young, 
and the remembrance of the severities which he 
had then esercised, and of their consequences, 
troobled him on his death-bed. But examples of 
a different nature might be cited ; men might be 
named who have shewn themselves incapable of 
shame or remorse, and whose unendurable tyranny 
has aometimea proved fetal to others, and some- 
times to tliemselves. Persons acquainted with 
the navy will recollect one case of shipwreck, 
where the captain is vehemently suspected to have 
perished, either because some of his crew seized 
that opportunity of avenging themselves, or be- 
cause none of them would stretch out a hand to 
save him. And in a case of capture (how recent 
or liow remote is of no consequence), the crew of 
a kinf^'s ship are reported to have fired without 
ball, in order that they might be made prisoners, 
and thus delivered from a state of oppression under 
which they had neither remedy nor hope. 

It is true, that tyranny and oppression are pro- 
vided against by martJallaw, but these offences MB 
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not in their nature so definite as mutiny ; neither 
are they, nor can they be punished witli the same 
severity, even if there were or could be the same 
disposition to punish them. Had it not been for 
a mere accident. Captain Lake would have received 
no other punishment than a private reprimand, for 
an act which nothing but accident prevented from 
being murder. Other instances might be given ; 
but the invidious labour may well be spared, where 
the object is not to declaim against evils which have 
existed or may exist, but to shew by what means 
they may be prevented. The system of limited 
service, increase of pay in proportion to length of 
time, with a discharge upon full pay for life at the 
expiration of one-and-twenty years after the age 
of twenty, seems to afford those means. Were 
that system thoroughly established in the army and 
navy, volunteers would never be wanting for either ; 
and when it was known that men might retire 
from the service of their country at any time after 
the age of one-and- forty, with such a capital as, if 
prudently employed, might afford them a com- 
fortable provision for life, no other bounty would 
be required to tempt them into the service. 
Calculate the chances of life and of war, and it will 
be found that no great additional expense would 
be incurred by thus giving the bounty at the end 
of the term instead of the beginning ; but if an 
additional yearly million were necessary, it would 
be well bestowed, and a hearth-tax or poll-tax for 
such a purpose would be cheerfully paid by the 
people of Great Britain. 
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ON THE ECONOMICAL REFORMERS. 
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The state economists have for some years past 
excited much discussion in parliament, and con- 
siderable interest in the public. The attempts 
Tvhich they have made toward the abolition of re- 
versionary grants and sinecures have been the 
most popular of their proceedings; the former 
might well have been conceded to them, as a prac- 
tice peculiarly liable to abuse, and which mortgages 
the influence of the crown, at the same time that it 
offends the feelings of the people. Sinecures also 
have been made ofiensive to the people ; but the 
necessity of some mode of remuneration for public 
services was iiilly admitted by Mr. Bankes, and 
there can be no doubt, as was objected to him» 
that under whatever name remuneration may 
be awarded, the same feeling toward it would 
exist as long as any party in the country should 
think proper to raise a cry against the expenditure 
and the existing circumstances of government. 
Some mode, however, must exist, under any form 
of government*, which does not, like that of 

* The consequences of the Saperannnation Act of 1810 (50 George III. 
c. 117}> which passed on occasion of Mr. Bankes's motion, are very 
instructive, inasmuch as the result of injudicious reform cannot be 
better illustrated. Jn the year 1821, returns were made to parliament 
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ancient Carthage, confine public offices exclusively 
to the wealthy. Aristotle, comparing together 
the several forms of polity then in the world, 
praises the institutions of that commercial state 
above all others, excepting only this limitation of 

which exhibited a proftision of saperannuations, especially in the 
Customs and Excise, in which the great number of inferior officers 
personally nnVnown to the commissioners at the head of these de- 
partments had, perhaps, led to improper grants of this kind. The 
government of 1823, feeling themselves considerably pressed by re* 
peated motions for economy and retrenchment, and being aware of a 
mistake in the scale of superannuations established by the Act of 
1810, amended it by a new act, and therein sought popularity^ by 
creating a superannuation-fund : that is, by deducting 2i per cent., 
■or in some cases 5 per cent., from all official salaries, and 10 per 
cent, from the amount of all other official emoluments. The sacrifice 
excited liltle notice, and the Act (3 George IV. c. 113.) received the 
Toyal assent in August, 1823. But it did not remain long in force. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley (afterwards Lord WhamcliflFe) presented a peti- 
tion against it in May, 1834, when a conversation ensued of some 
length, in which this unfortunate Act was almost universally repro- 
bated as a partial and therefore unjust income tax; and it was urged 
successfully that liberal superannuation allowances were quite as 
much for the benefit of the public as of the officer. Heretofore, it was 
said, when a clerk became old or infirm, he was enabled to retire upon 
his earnings from the fees of office, accumulated and reserved by his 
own prudence for that purpose; or the head of the department, in 
meritorious cases, might be able to appoint him to some sinecure office. 
But fees and sinecures being abolished, superannuation allowances 
became necessary for the efficiency of the public service; because it 
was become impossible in common prudence for a veteran clerk will- 
ingly to retire ; and almost equally impossible, in moral feeling, to 
dismiss him in old age to penury and distress. Hence the public 
officers could not but, in the course of a few years, be reduced to a 
state of decrepitude, unless a liberal superannuation act were kept 
in full force, in lieu of the abolished fees and sinecures. 

This reasoning was so conclusive, that the repeal of the Act of 1822 
experienced no difficulty ; and the discomfiture of false economy was 
so complete in this instance, that all sums of money retained under 
the Act of 1823, were required by the Act of 1834 (5 Geo. IV. c. 104.) 
to be * repaid to the contributors, their executors or administrators.' 
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office, and the right of the populace to interfere 
when the senate was not unanimous : from these 
causes that prince of philosophers, the most saga- 
cious man whom the world has yet produced, 
seems to predict the downfall of that flourishing 
commonwealth ; and its downfall was in fact 
produced by them. The French are fond of 
reminding us of Carthage; we should do well 
ourselves to bear in mind the history of its fall, . . 
not with any reference to external danger, which 
we may despise as long as we have sense and 
virtue to defy it, . . but with a view to those internal 
circumstances in which some analogy may be 
found to those which brought on the ruin of the 
Carthaginians. 

The mere object of commuting sinecures for 
pensions, if it had not engaged the attention of 
parliament, would be too trifling to deserve con- 
sideration, being obviously a change of name, and 
of nothing else. In what form the reward is be- 
stowed, the people care not, provided it be well 
bestowed. The vote of money for the Nelson 
estate, the pension to Lord Wellington, and the 
sinecure which Mr. Pitt possessed, were regarded 
by the people with equal satisfaction ; however 
bitterly Mr. Pitt was attacked by his political ene- 
mies, that he was warden of the Cinque Ports was 
never objected to him as one of his offences. By 
the mere change nothing could be gained, and 
something is always lost by an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at currying favour with a party whom it is 
not possible to conciliate. Upon the point of 
economy, the warmest advocates of the measure 
clo not pretend that much is to be gained \ the 
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probability in fact is on the other side, and as the 
ai^Liinentfi for the aboUtion of sinecures lie on the 
suriace, it so happens that we need not go deeper 
for the arguments against it. 

The emoluments of office, almost in every de- 
partmetit, and especially in all the hig'hest, are 
notoriously inadequate. Suppose a man capable 
of assuming the reins of government, and con- 
ducting the nation to prosperity and glory,, .a 
man endowed with those powers of mind which 
Mr. Pitt was supposed to possess ; and like him 

■ without such au hereditary fortune as allows of 
idleness, or precludes the necessity of increasing 
it. If to such a man an office be otiered, he hesi- 
tates at quitting his profession to accept it, because 
the salary is not adeqnate to the expenses which 
the situation brings with it ; in the changes of 
politics he may be driven out, and find himself a 
ruined man. To these objections, while sine- 
cures remain, there is this reply ; time and chance 
happen to all, . . take the office, no doubt some sine- 
cure will fall, and you will be provided for in case 
of dismissal. This ai^ument will generally be 
successful, though not exactly what it ought to 
be ; but national affairs must be conducted u|)oa 
general rules, and the love of chance is inherent 
in all men ; daily experience evinces this, the price 
of a lottery ticket being double its real value. A 
sinecure is a prize in tlie oiRcial state lottery, and 
the uncertainty of the contingency augments ac- 
cordingly its intrinsic value. It is therefore the 
most frugal mode of tempting men of lalenls into 
the service of the state. 

Except tile two tellershtps of the Exchequer 
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{which expire with the present possessors), there 
are not more thau sixteen sinecures which amount 
to 3000^. a-year each ; and this, considering the 
superior income of so many of our merchants and 
shopkeepers, cannot be thought too much lor a 
retired stalesmau. The two unregulated telleix 
ships are worth 20,000^. a-j;ear each, ill time of war} 
and the manner in which the emoluments of thll 
office have become unreasonable is worthy of detaiL 
The Exche<)uer itself i» the most curious piece at 
official antiquity in Europe, beini; siill couducletl 
as in the time of the Norman kings, with a solema 
apparatus of Idlers and tallies, pipes and pells, and 
a moderate couHumpt ion of parchment, oak-sticks, 
and bad Latin ; the Inst of these articles is so con- 
trived, that a man may write the language all his 
"" * the Exchequer, without knowing a word 
grammar, the termination of all declinable 
irdii being omitted, as formerly by the proving 
cials of the Roman empire. The auditor's office 
alone is now of real importance, all the sums re- 
ceived from various taxes being classed there, and 
the national accounts annually prepared for par- 
liament. The tellers must formerly have been 
essential in any kind of Exchequer ; but they hav» 
been rendered useless by paper money, thougtf 
the polished scale-beams for weighing lOOO-gui^ 
nea bags of money are still suspended, awaitinff 
another golden age. Neither was the fee of tha 
tellers cxorUtant at 1^ per cent., while they wem' 
compelled at their own risk to receive money ' ad 
' nvmerum, pondus, et arsuratn,' by number, 
weight, and assay, and that too when every prin- 
cipal town was allowed to have a mint of its own. 
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The improvement of the coinage materially cn^ 
larked the gain of the tellcrships, and the preva- 
lence of paper-money haa now rendered the office 
nearly a sinecure, and quite unnecessary. A mode 
has lately been pointed out to bring' the income 
of these offices within reasonable bounds, by voting 
many of the public grants ' without deduction ;' 
and it was understood that this would have been 
done more largely in Mr, Pitt's time, had not the 
tellers preferred paying a large voluntary contri- 
bution annually towards the war. 

Every liberal man is more or leas a lover of an- 
tiquity, and to destroy the Exchequer would in 
that view be an irreparable loss. The ancient 
Dialogue of the Exchequer, which is 630 years 
old, opens witli as much pleasant locality as Izaak 
Walton's Ang'ler. ' In the 23d year of our good 
' King Henry II., as I was sitting in the Tower 
' window which overlooks the river Thames, sud- 
' denly an earnest voice addressed me, saying, 
* Have you not read, master, that there is no more 
' use in hidden knowledge than in hiddeii trea- 
■ sure*?' — and thereupon the Diulogue proceed s 
through ul! tlie complex arrangements of the Ex- 
chequer. But though, from reverence to anti- 
quity, the sinecures of that office ought leust 
of all others to be abolished, nothing can be more 
unreasonable than the present purpose of building 
a new Exchequer at another place. It is one 
thing to retain a few harmless offices in being', and 

•^nnu S3d RcsK Bfgii fftariei SKKnU.cun iiiiaimad fena-- 
g tptcJa qua at jmla .A""'"" '" - . . 

iniiinimpttu hquenCSi ad mB,di 
(• S^uOa Ht T/utaura abua 
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another to expend half a million in erecting a 
palace for their reception. Besides the charm of 
antiquity vanishes the moment you carry the Ex- 
chequer from its old situation on the bank of the 
Thames. 

The abolition of sinecures would be, to say the 
least of it, a measure of doubtful utility. But 
other measures of this economical committee* 
which has been lately appointed from year to year, 
for the purpose of checking and lessening the 
pubUc expenditure, principally aiming at the di- 
minution of salaries and emoluments, are une- 
quivocally mischievous. When it is considered 
that the value of money, and consequently of 
these salaries and emoluments, is every day sen- 
sibly diminishing, and within the last twenty years 
has been thus virtually lessened a full half, the time 
does not seem appropriate for these well-meant 
efforts. Salaries for services not then overpaid 
have been necessarily augmented, and he must 
have performed a very light duty indeed who 
could bear the defalcation of half his stipend with- 
out remonstrance. From these causes, perhaps, 
it has arisen that the labours of the committee 
have produced no perceptible benefit, and the ex- 
pediency of its continuance, under such circum- 
stances may therefore well be doubted. In reality> 
there is reason to suspect that its effects are ex 
actly the reverse of what is intended. To place 
this in its proper light, we must consider the 
situation of the public and of its servants. The 
revenue of the united kingdom is about seventy- 
one millions per annum, applicable to national 
objects, of which the charge on account of the 
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national debt for ioterest, principal repaid, and 
matiagetnent, is about Uiirty-eight : Ihia having 
been replaced by an annual loan, averaging at 
sbout thirty millions since the commencement of 
tlie present war, the money expended may be 
taliei) at sixty-three. No individual of as many 
thousands per annum (and our opulent country 
funiishes many examples of much larger incomes) 
would deem it advisable to employ, not the best, 
but the cheapest servants, in aU his affairs which 
relate to recdpt and espenditure ; and he would 
be |)ointed at by all mankind as signally impru- 
dent if he did so. How is it possible that the 
same liberal economy should not be advisable in 
the management of a national income and ex- 
penditure, a thouaand*fold in amount, and of na- 
tional affairs a thousand-fbld in importance * ? 
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The reward of the higher officers of state 
ought to be sufficient to maintain them in suitable 
dignity and splendour; but it is notmiously other- 
wise in fact It is known that Mr. Pitt, a man of 
no private fortune, but also of no superfluous ex- 
penses, and unincumbered with the maintenance 
di a family, after being prime minister for twenty 
years, died deeply involved in debt, by merely 
keeping up the indispensable appearance of his 
Q&oie ; and it is well known that, except the lord 
chancellor, no pifbUc man has the least possibility 
of saving anything from the scanty reward of his 
labours. This is unjust. But it is supposed that 
the gratification of ambition stands in place of 
payment ; and hitherto, indeed, no want has been 
experienced of men ready to fill these offices. 
That one of the proposed reforms would narrow 
the competition, by excluding the class of men 
among whom those who are fitted to fill them are 
likely to be found, has already been shewn ; but 
it is the inferior servants of the public who are 
chiefly aimed at by the committee of public ex- 
penditure. The inconvenience arising from penu- 
rious salaries is not immediately felt ; it stifles the 
seed rather than destroys the mature crop. It 
operates in a natural and inevitable manner: young 
clerks of activity and merit find better situations 
in fife, leaving behind them the stupid and the 
idle to succeed in due seniority to the higher 
stations in every office. This dangerous effect of 

* «id mirmtatablj eaereiM them, and therebj* become so far o1>* 

* imdoiif unto partiealar men, as thej are never daring at after to 

* complj-wittitboee stricter and more excellent daties they owe the 

* state and thwnsdtea**— gfrnjforrf Letter*^ i. 304. 2>«(Min edition. 
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illiberal economy has been broug'ht pretty inleT^ 
ligibly before the committee in more instances than 
one, and must have g-iveii them cause of serious 
doubt whether to persevere in tiiat [lart of their 
employment which relates to the diminution of 
salaries. 

The other branch of inquiry confided to this 
commltlee, appears to relate to the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom, and the checks which have 
been established to prevent peculation. Certain 
it is, that nothing requires attention more press- 
ingly than the manner of passing, or rather of 
investigating, these accounts, since the checks 
which overstrained jealousy has already devised 
are such that the committee apprehend there is ' a 
* strong indisposition on the part of many persons 
' of scrupulous integrity to become public" ac- 
'countants.' They might have added, that no 
public accountant can be found who has not 
repented of becoming so; scarcely any one who 
has not been inadvertently involved in tjiis species 
of torture, which it will be seen he must usually 
leave to his heirs after him. A statement of these 
accumulated checks, and of tiie difficulty of ob- 
taining a discharge (a quietus) for any sum eK' 
pended for the public, would lie too tedious, nor 
would it be credible to a person in habits of ordi- 
nary fair dealing and good faith. A short sketch 
must suffice, and the army accounts may serve 
for an instance. A vast quantity of these are 
actually examined four several times, at the War 
Office, the Pay Office, the Army Comptroller's 
Office, and finally (after a lapse of many years) 

„■ EipAditiin Oonnittu, 60i SepoTt, U put f. 37 



Ql llie Audit Office; besides inteneiiing furmalitiai 
of supposed exuininQtions at the Treasury and 
Exclieqiicr. The oilier great branches uf public 
expenditure are also repeatedly examined, some 
thrice, some only twice ; and scarcely any ai^ 
counts are finally passed on one examination, ex- 
ceptiiig only of those small sums which ara 
issued under a form reprobated by the committee, 
and these are audited at the Treasury. 

The proceedings of a public accountant, the < 
person accountable, are therefore in this order: 
First, he makes up his account and collects hia | 
vouchers, which being examined and found to be 
correct, credit is given him accordingly at the first 
office to which he has recourse; after some delay, 
the same papers are transmitted to another oflice, 
and ngain examined und again returned: then (in 
the case first mentioned) Ihey go to the comp- 
troller of army accounts, appointed because a ' 
peculiar sort of knowledge is justly deemed neci 
sary in that duly ; and after all these repeated 
exaniitiations, (highly dangerous to the accountant 
from the possible loss of irretrievable vouchers,) 
the miserable man is transferred to the grand 
theatre of torture, the Audit Oflice. After an 
anxious delay of years, (ten or even twenty !) he 
learns that the examination is commenced, and is 
soon assailed by a siring of questions, ' from 
' 100' to 700 in number," chiefly containing 
technical objections to the vouchers, as wholly in- 
idmissible, according to the 'intlexiblet rules' 
if the ollice, which requires vouchers both in form 

t p. 3P. 
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and number quile unheard of in any other place. 
To plead ignorance of such an extraordinary 
manner of esaniination, or to inainnate that it is 
trholjy nnjust, unless ttie accountant had received 
notice of these rules, with printed particulars, on 
(he unlucky day when he first received public 
money into his hands, is perfectly useless. Re- 
medy there is Done, and he has the task of pro- 
curing' additional vouchers of money transactions 
Ions' ^ii^ce past. If by chance he has lieen some- 
what aware of the strictness of the Audit Office, 
and so escapes this general inconvenience, his 
vouchers are examined in the manner of a special 
pleader employed to find colour for a suit agminst 
him ; and legal debates of this kind take up most 
of the time of the commissioners of Ihe Audit 
Oflice. It will be seen, therefore, that every pub- 
lic accountant is presumed to be a rogue and a 
thief, till the contrary is proved by legal evidence; 
which is about as reasonable as if ever; man in 
England were to be tried at the Old Bailey to 
establish the innocence of his character. 

Yet this does not represent half the hardship. 
From the unavoidable eIowqcss of such a sus- 
picious office, the aceuautions are generally post- 
humous, and the accountaat's representatives are 
attacked, when an explanatory detail of circum- 
stances is impossible; aud die 'inflexible rules' 
of the oflice charge against them sums which every 
man in that oflice is satisfietl have been duly and 
iaithfully expended in the public service. Thus, 
neither living nor dying can tiie public accountant 
find repose : his anxiety and danger are transferred 
to his heirs with double aggravation: his private 
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^■propertj-, real and personal, is liable to the Ex- ^^M 
chequer process of ' au extent,' which seizes is ^^| 
prererence to any other creditor ; even the title of ^^M 
an estate is vitiated, if it be known ever to have ^^M 
belonged to a public accountant, as being still ^^M 
liable in possibility to an extent; and under these ^^M 
circumstances no prudent man will have any ^^M 
dealings, or eater into any family connection with ^^| 
a wretch so dangerously marked. To all this ii 
added the injustice of refusing any allowance for 
the expense of procuring extraordinary vouchera, 
much less for the time and labour spent in cor- ^^ 
respondence and attendances. ^^^ 

But let not the feelings naturally arising from ^H 
this shocking detail excite indignation against the ^^M 
officers at the Audit Office ; they best know, and ^^ 
consequently most lament, the tortures of which 
they are tlie unwilling ministers. But their repu- 
tation and their livelihood entirely depend upon 
their adherence to the ' iaflesible rules;' and the 
bianie must be appropriated to the overstrained 
jealousy of the public themselves, who loo rea- 
ilily, and against their better knowledge, speak of 
every public officer as a knave, and thus induce ^H 
their representatives to make laws accordingly. ^^M 
The progress of this jealousy in modern times is ^^M 
somewhat curious. In 1785 and 1786, when the ^| 
Audit Office was first instituted, the establishment 
cost nearly lO.OOOi. a-year: in 1802, the eslo^ 
blishment and expense was doubled, and in 18U6 
doubled again : the annual expense now amounts 
to 46,000/., a sum paid to a set of public officers to 
check others, wiiich officers perhajis have not de- J 
tectcd peculation to the amouut of 46,000 ^ws. 
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since their first institution. The last augmenlation 
of tills ofHce was made under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances. The then Cha.ucellar of the Exche- 
quer led the cry, and stated unaccounted millions, 
almost to the amount of the nalional debt ; nor 
could it be otherwise, as the time of the execu- 
tionec and of the sufferer is equally occupied by 
the unnecessary scrutiny of an office always, as 
such an office ever must be, ten or twenty years in 
arrear. But the statement answered its purpose, 
though explained to unwilling ears as a misre' 
presentation, — as only apparently and technically 
true, and meaning only that the accounts were 
not finally audited and ' declared.' In conse- 
quence, the public in this case paid a penalty for 
their suspicious humour; and anew administratioti 
could find no better way of providing' for their 
friends, than by fostering these suspicions for a 
present purpose, as may be understood from the 
statement of the commissioners themselves, that 
of the ten new commissioners then appointed, two 
only were persons of experience, three had been 
but a few months in the office, and the other five 
were entirely strangers to the business. 

Yet against these commissioners no imputation 
lies ; they have laboured assiduously, and per- 
formed their invidious duties with unimpeacliable 
integi'ity, and they are the first to deplore the im- 
possibility of speedy progress under the strict rules 
of their office. One thing indeed in their conduct 
remains unexplained, but is probably explainable, 
and would not have been mentioned in this place 
did it not incidentally point out a mode of remedy 
-for tile nuiaa of evil which we have described. At 
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Uie end of the law*, under which the additional 
establishment took place, and which really aimed 
at expediting the examination of public accounts, 
are two clauses, expressed in the most careful and 
precise terms, authorising the comptroller of army 
accounts to examine fijicMy all commissariat ac- 
counts, and only in case of suspected embezzle- 
ment to transfer such accounts to the Audit Office. 
Yet (if the committee are not misinformed) these 
commissariat accounts, evidently the most difficult 
and complex in their nature, are still received at 
the Audit Office, exactly as if no law had passed to 
the contrary. Into this fact inquiry might be 
usefully directed ; but the principle of the law is 
worth more notice, as opening the only practicable 
chance of forming such an arrangement as may 
really expedite public accounts, and take away a 
reproach eagerly insisted on by the factious. Let 
the committee inquire into the examination by the 
previous offices through which accounts pass: if 
insufficient, let it be amended, and the examin- 
ation made final ; and let no accountant whatever 
be condemned to the Audit Office, unless cir- 
cumstances of suspicion appear against him, . . the 
only circumstances to which the inflexible rules are 
at all applicable. It is very well known to prac- 
tical men, that one examination is oflen better 
than two, because the first examiner relies on the 
second for correction ; and the second, in civility 
and caution, does not always choose to see more 
than the first This would indeed be a national 
benefit of great magnitude, and worthy of the 
protracted labours of the committee, who must b^ 

• 46 Geo. III. c. 101. §10,2Qw 
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well aware that the strictness of the Audit Office 
is rendered unavailing by the discretion vested in 
the Treasury to admit reasonable vouchers, with- 
out exercising which discretion no public account 
perhaps ever could have been passed. So that the 
process is as follows : first, yuu examine liberally ; 
then, after a delay of many years, you examine 
rigidly ; and lastly, after infinite correspondence 
aiid anxiety, you are necessitated to became lilieiiJ 
again. The two first steps of this process may 
be spared for tiic future, and men of ' scrupulous 
integrity' no longer deterred from undertaking 
the administration of public inoney. 

Akin to the appointment of an additional es- 
tablishment at the Audit Office, was the creation 
of sundry cammissiona of inquiry, of which the 
Board of Military Inquiry is tJie only one remain- 
ing ; and the proceedings of this board should 
serve as a pathetic lesson to posterity not to be 
suspicious overmuch. Persons wilh a large salary 
appoiiited to find fault, wiil seldom look for it 
without fancied success, as that success is the 
only justification of their own appointment and 
their own salaries. If they are human beingfs, 
they must liave this feeling ; and woe be to the 
man whose conduct they have to s 
even individually to mention ! 

In Jnly 1S03, when the alarm of im 
at its height, urgent orders were issued, that bar- 
racks for aO.OOO men and 10,000 horses should 
be ready to receive the troops in October and 
Novemljer, No country but England could pro- 
duce such celerity; and in England it was haidly 
I be cxpcctq^ that a man could be found wlm 
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would singly undertake to direct the expenditure 
of half a million of money, at his own risk, in 
various parts of the kingdom, and in three months* 
time. Mr. Copeland, however, undertook and 
performed this Herculean task; and for his re- 
ward, four years afterwards, the barracks erected 
in this emergency, which, to a reasonable mind, 
must be supposed to have doubled the expense, . . 
these barracks, under the direction of the Board 
of Military Inquiry, are coolly valued, by other 
surveyors, at current prices of workmanship and 
materials, and a list of trifling particulars, wherein 
the greatest difference of charge appeared, is col- 
lected, from whence an inference is drawn that 
Mr. Copeland had wronged the public 38 or 48 
per cent. To insist upon this case is unnecessary, 
as we believe it is now seen in its true light, and 
in a fair way to be remedied; and especially as 
the military commissioners have been more care- 
ful since they have felt the spirited and satisfac- 
tory justification of the late Sir Henry Mildmay 
against their insinuations in the same report. 
Those insinuations exposed him at the time to 
general obloquy; the malignity of the public 
prints fomented that obloquy ; and as those prints 
took care not to publish his justification, at the 
present moment his memory is odious among a 
gpneat majority of his countrymen. Yet the com- 
missioners of military inquiry are good and ho- 
nourable men ; the fault is entirely in their situation, 
and that situation is produced from the disease of 
the times. Let us blame only ourselves for their 
misdeeds. 

f2 
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Thp abolition of * fees of office is nearly allied 
to the inlenlion of diminishing salaries, and, 
unless judiciously and cautiously applied, is more 
immediately mischievous. This may conveniently 
be shewn by an instance, which, not being' of very 
recent date, may therefore be told without evea 
the semblance of intentional offence. The accounts 
of naval officers, and especially of pursers, who 
Lave hod occasion to expend public money, form 
an important part of the business at the Navy 
Office; and a1^r what has been said of public 
accnuntonts, it is unnecessary to describe llie in- 
convenience sustained from any delay of settle- 
ment. It was usual, therefore, for such ofticerB, 
on their arrival in port, lo obtain permission lo go 
to Loudon for the settlement of their accounts ; 
the leave of absence being short, and their account 
not havinff been prepared on purpose, they usually 
paid a moderate fee to some of the junior clerks ta 
work at it after the regular hours of business. By 
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this means the account being speedily made up and 
passed, they could again embark in the service 
of their country, without the gnawing reflection of 
leaving behind them unexplained open accounts, 
"Which must at least harass their families, in case 
of their decease abroad. The fees thus paid were, 
in some unlucky hour of speculative reform, 
deemed improper, and were accordingly abolished : 
the effect of this on the officer accountable requires 
no explanation ; the office clerks were consigned 
to comparative beggary, and the public lost that 
portion of their labour, which, though more par- 
ticularly directed to the benefit of the accountant, 
was still so much work despatched, and therefore 
clear gain to the public, who, in consequence, had 
to pay many more clerks when work after office 
hours was prohibited ; thus an evil was achieved, 
of which it is difficult to say which of all the 
parties concerned it injured most. The abolitioa 
of fees has since been farther extended, though it 
may safely be said, that when the payment is 
voluntary, and for service performed, no solid ob- 
jection lies against the practice. On the contrary, 
it invigorates the activity of every office in the 
same manner that task-work produces ^ more 
labour than day-work, and a great increase of any 
establishment must therefore follow the abolition 
of voluntary fees for expedition*. This mis- 

* Experience has proved that the reg^ation of offices by estabVish- 
iog a fee-fund at the expense of individuals heretofore entitled to the 
fees, has much increased official expenditure, instead of diminishing it ; 
the natural repugnance against paying over to the consolidated fand 
fees accruing in any office, having imperceptibly produced a facility 
ni the heads of departments to recommend an increase of officet%^ ot 
CPf allowances, so as to absorb the entire fee-(unds m XYve fit^x. vci%VakTLC;«.t 
and hence has, from habit, proceeded mucYk {atOneT, \q. ^e«\kv\A ^l iSC 
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chievoufi apecies of reform hasbccD carried farther 
in Ireland, by a. special commission for that pur- 
pose, IhaD hitherto in Great Britain. 

All things CMJtJBidered, the Public-Expendilure 
■committee may be regarded as one of the causes 
which create discontent and even disaffection in 
the people, who cannot fail to inferthat there must 
be ^eat need of amendment, when they see eo 
much pains taken, Eeasion after session, to amend. 
And what is the result of all Ihis labour?. -Regu- 
lations which diminish the income, iesseti the 
respectability, and destroy the comfort of public 
olRcers ; without eventually saving anything for 
the public. Every man who deems hiniaelf 
unworthily questioned, or feels that he is in 
danger of being bo, has iu effect lost much of 
ihe value of his office, if reputation be thought rf 
any value in England,, .where indeed the art of 
paying with a good grace, and without diminishing 
the renpeclabilily of the pei-son receiving, is little 
understood, and is that in which the system of 
relieving the poor is chiefly deficienL If any one of 
the members of that committee would put himself 
for a moment in the place of an ofGcer harassed 
by some of their thousand orders, he will very 
vrell understand the sort of diminution of comfort 
and respectability which is thereby effected in all 
public offices; he will feel that the expedience of 
inquiry is, like most of the questions on which 
human opinion is divided, a question of degree ; 
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and he will perceive that when inquiry becomes pa^ 
manent, instead of occasional, no man who values 
respectability can be expected to undergo the dis<- 
grace which will be unavoidably attached to the 
service of the public. Those of the committee 
mho see these consequences, must dread this 
natural and inevitable result of their own labours 
^s the greatest misfortune which could happen to 
the public, for whose sake, and to whose benefit* 
those labours are intended. 

It must not be suspected that any personal 
motive lurks under that zeal for the public good, 
by which the economists and their committee are 
actuated ; . . that the exercise of * a little brief au^ 
thority' can be an inducement to them to prolong 
their labours; . . that the malignity which certain phi«- 
losophers have supposed to be natural to man, but 
which is usually stifled in the intercourse of civil- 
ized society, may unexpectedly and unconsciously 
be revived and quickened into full activity under 
the appearance of pure patriotism ; still less is it to 
be imagined that any member of this party can 
condescend to * court filthy popularity,* by aiding 
and authorising the unfounded clamours of the 
vulgar against all the servants of the public. But, 
however pure their patriotism may be, and how- 
ever good their intentions, the end which they 
propose is insignificant, and the means by which 
they proceed pitiful and mischievous. These are not 
the reforms whereby states are to be strengthened 
or preserved ! No good can ever be effected by 
appealing to evil passions. He who would benefit 
his country, instead of fostering the discontent of 
the public and pimping for their suspicions, should 
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address their generous feelings, encourage their 
national spirit, and exalt their hopes. The methods 
of reform, by which great and effectual good may 
be accomplished, are these. Institute parochial 
schools for training up the people in the way they 
should go, and not only will crimes then become 
less frequent, but the poor-rates also will soon 
be diminished ; extend your system of coloni- 
zation, as the wisest people of antiquity did ; 
restless spirits will then find their proper sphere 
abroad, and sufficient employment will be lefl for 
all at home. Establish the principle of limited 
service in your fleets and armies, and make the 
reward of service adequate and certain ; volunteers 
will then never be wanting. Carry on the war 
with all the heart, and all the soul, and all the 
strength of this mighty empire; you will then 
beat down the power of France; and then,, .and 
not till then, . • the public burdens may be lessened. 
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The commencement of the present century was 
distinguished in this country by two measures of 
prime importance ; Ihe population of Oreat Britain 
was then for the first time ascertained, and this 
was followed by an official inquiry into 'the state 
of the poor. The population was found to be 
10,942,646. The number of persons receiving 
parish relief amounted to 734,617; those who 
received occasional relief from the poor rates were 
^05,899 ; and the vagrants who obtained assist- 
crnce appeared to be 194,052*: a frightful pro* 
portion of paupers ! The first result taught us our 
strength, the second discovered our weakness. 
When we knew that there were in Great Britain 
Alone more than 2,700,000 men capable of de- 
fending their country, it became apparent that we 
might ddy the world in arms ; but the fact^ that 

. * Here is an onaToidable ambiguity in this statement. Relief had 
thus often been given, bat it by no means follows that it had been given 
to so many different persons. If one of these vagabonds cheats 19 
parishes per annum, 10,000 of them would appear 190,000 in the 
j^oameratioB. 
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nearly one person in nine of the whole population 
was dependent upon paroctiial aid, made it but tao 
evident that there was something rotten in our 
internal policy. 

Formidable, however, as this official and au- 
thentic statement must necessarily appear to every 
reflecting^ mind, it by no means represents the 
whole evil. The proportion of persons who are 
unable to maintain themselves, and therefore rely 
upon the contributions of the community for sup' 
port, may, perhaps, be as great in some other 
countries, and yet in those countries there would 
not be the same degree of danger to the state. 
For, in England, the great mass of the manufac- 
turing populace, whatever be their wages, live, as 
the phrase is, from hand to mouth, and make no 
provision for the morrow, . . being utterly improvi- 
dent, because their moral and religious education 
has been utterly neglected. Thu number of pau- 
pers, therefore, which elsewhere is stationary, or 
increases only in proportion to the increase of the 
other classes of society, is here at all times liable 
to a sudden and perilous augmentation, from the 
effects of an unfavourable season, in a climate 
where the seasons are peculiarly precarious ; from 
the fluctuations of politics affecting a people, to 
whom foreign commerce has become of too much 
importance ; and even from the caprice of fashion, 
in a country where thousands of families are de- 
pendent for daily bread upon the taste fur silks or 
Etufls, ribands and buttons, and buckles.' For- 
merly, indeed, these things seldom produced any 
&rther evil than that of a few riots upon market 
t days in limes of scarcity. But the same accident. 
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'" which to a healthy subject would occasion only a, 
slight and temporary inconvenience, scarcely felt 
at the moment, and drawing- no ill conseqtieiices 
after it, will produce gangrene or cancer in a sys- 
tem that is morbidly predisposed ; and certain it 
is, that in these our days a morbid change has 
been wrought in the f^eal body of the populace. 
How this state of things has been produced ; 
what is the real condition of the poor, what means 
have been taken for nielioratin); it, and what re- 
mains to be done, towards counteracting the dan- 
ger with which social order otherwise is threat- 
ened, are topics that deserve the most serious 
consideration. 

Every one has his reason ready for the increase 
of llie poor, from the youngest tyro in the art of 
talking, to the moat celebrated proflcieals in po- 
litical quackery. Mr. Whitbreail, and the pam- 
phleteers and essayists of a shallow school, ascribe , 
it to the war. Mr. Brougham imputes it more 
specifically to the Orders in Council, but joins ia 
the sweeping cause, and agrees in prescribing the 
deadly narcotic of submission, under the name of 
peace. Sir Francis Burdett charges it upon the bo- 
rough' mongers, and would purify the constitution ' 
from all its corruptions, by salivating it with bis 
piliila salutaria of refotra. Some of his partisans 
believe it a desperate case of king's evil, and long 
to have the knife and the actual cautery called in. 
But all those politicians who make any pretensions 
to philosophy, however they may insist upon these 
alleged causes for parly or electioneering pup- 
poses, agree in their admiration of, what they are 
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pleased to ca.lt. a discovery in poliCica,! science f 
that gre&l modem philosopher, Mr. Maltlius, 
having' made it appear to their satisfaction, that 
the primary source of the evil, the causa causani, 
lies in the system of nature ; and that a great error 
lias been committed in the physical constitution 
of the universe, inasmuch as men multiply loo 
fast, and therejbre the land is overstocked. 

The cause of tlie increase of the poor, which the 
said ' eminent philosopher,' as Mr. Whitbread 
denominates him, has assigned, and the remedy 
by which he propoHcs to counteract it, are both. 
summary enough in themselves, though in thdr- 
details they have been expanded into what, tO' 
borrow a trans-atlantic term, may truly be called 
a lengthy work. Mediocrity in literature has a 
better chance in later times, than it seems to have 
had in the age of Horace ; whatever tile guds 
may think of it, gentlemen and ladies now give it 
a willing welcome, and it meets with due encou- 
ragement from booksellers. There is even a sort 
of insipidity which seems as well suited to a weak 
intellect, as panada and calves' feet to a debi- 
litated stomach. But Mr. Malthus had other re- 
commendations besides that of writing at par ; 
\ his philosophy was upon a level with the feelings 
I and morality of his admirers, as well as with their 
uuderstan dings ; and by a happy combination of 
qualities, it equally sniled the timid and well- 
meaning sons of the feeble who dreaded anything 
like change even in old abuses; the bold spirits, 
who fancied that the world iniy-iit have been much 
better constituted if their opinions had been asked 
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concerning it ; and the lady inelaphy sic inns, who 
discuss the fitness of things at tlieir conversasioni ; 
the shallow, the selfish, the senEual, and the vain. 
Rubbish as Mr. Malthus'a aystem is, it stands 
in the nay of an inquiry into the state of the poor, 
and must be cleared away. The cnmplaint tlint 
the land is overstocked, is indeed as old in this 
country as the ileformalion. ' Some,' says Har- 
rison, ' do grudge at the great increase of people 
' in tliese days, tJiinking a necessary brood of 

* cattle Tar better than a superfluous augmentation 
' of mankind. But I can liken i^iich men best of 
' ail unto the Pope and the Devil, who practise the 
' hindrance of the furniture of the number of 
' the elect to their uttermost. But if it should 

* come to posK, that any foreign invasiou shutdd 
' be made, (whieh the Lord God forbid for 

* his mercies sake !) then should tliese men find, 
' that a wall of men is for better than stacks of 
' com and bags of money, and conijilain of the 

* want when it is too late to seek remedy.' An 
dpinion of this kind is too foolish, as well as too 
wicked, ever to become permanently prevalent; 
tiie temporary reputation which Mr. Malthus ob- 
tained by renewinjj; it is disg^cefiil to the age, 
and cannot be excused, though it may lie ac- 
counted for by the circumstances of the times, and 
the occasion upon which his system was brought I 
forward. I 

It has been the consolation of good men, wlien I 
tfae; contemplated the miseries which man brings ' 
npon man, to think, thai many of the evils, moral 
as well as physical, which afflict society, are reme- 
diable, and will gradually disappear as the human 
race advances in improveiuent ; l\w^ \vo'5«& 'OoaS. 
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wisdom would be progressive with knowled^ 
and virtue with wisdom, and happiness with vir- 
tue : they formed thia hope as they reasoned from 
the past to the future, and Christianity made it a 
part of their faith. But the French revolution, 
acting upon political enthusiasm as the Reforma- 
tion had done, three centuries before, upon that 
of a reli^ous character, produced a set of specu- 
lators as wild as the old fifth-monarchy- men. 
They announced the advent of a political mille- 
nium,. .which was to be not the king'dom of the 
saints,, .saints and kin(!;doms being with them 
alike out of fashion,, .but the commonwealth of 
philosophers. Ploughs were to work of them- 
selves, butter to grow upon trees, and man to live 
for ever in this world, . . a very necessary improve- 
ment this upon the former stale of thingis ; for 
according to their belief, if he were unphilosophi- 
cal enough to die, he could not expect to live in 
any other. These notions were connected with 
the deplorable doctrines of brute materialism, 
blind necessity and blank atheism; and with a 
system of ethics, which, attempting an impossible 
union between stoicism and sensuality, succeeded 
just so far as to deprave the morals and harden 
the heart. Mr. Godwin was the master of thb 
school. He had confounded together all princi- 
ples pure and impure; he had diluted the wisdom 
of tile ancients with his own errors and crudities ; 
lie had kneaded up their wheat, and barley, and 
millet with his own alburn griecwm ; aud this pre- 
cious wafer was to be swallowed as the bread of 
life,, .the sacrament of philosophy ! 

Against this Goliath of \.\\e philonaphiatictd Ca.' 
naanites, Mr, Malthus stept forth, at a time wfai^H 



the mirage in which Goliath had made his ap- 
pearance was preity well dis[>erse<), and hail left 
him in his natural dimensions, an ordinary I'hilis- 
tine of about five feet six. Mr. Maithus attacked 
liim with an argument which had been long 
before clearly and distinctly slated by Wallace and 
Townsend, and which in fact no person who ever 
speculated upon an improved state of society 
could by possibility have overlooked. The sum 
of this argument is. that, supposing a country to 
be fully peopled, men must muliiply faster than 
food can be multiplied for them. Mr. Multhua 
puts this proposition in a technical form, aud im- 
proves upon it by endeavouring to shew that po- 
pulation increases in a geometrical series, but fuod 
only in an arithmetical one ; this is held up as a 
discovery in political economyi and this is in reality 
the first of his fallacies, the fundamental sophism. J 
of his book. That which, if in itself true, could 
be applicable only if the whole earth were fully 
peopled and fully cultivated, he assumes to he- 
universally true and applicable at the present time. 
Admitdng then the possibility of Mr, Godwin's 
scheme of society, he supposes a pure state of , 
philosophical equality to be established, all causes 
of vice and misery having been removed ; . . but 
in one generation, he contends, the jirinciple of 
population would disturb this state of happiness, 
and, in a second, destroy it The absurdity of 
supposing that a community, which, according 
to ihe hypothesis, had attained the highest state 
of attainable perfection, should yet be without 
the virtue of continence, was overlooked by Mr. 
Malthua ; he reasoned as if luat aud hwu^et wc^ft 
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of physical necessity, and the one 
equally with the other, independent of ihe reason 
and tlie will : and this was the pervading; prin- 
ciple of a book written in the vulgar tongue, and 
sent into the world for the edification of all dub- 
blera in metaphysics, male and female ! Oue 
might have thought that Euch nn ai'gumeut could 
never have been advanced by one ' of woman 
born;', .that it could never have been heard with- 
out indignation by one who had a wife, a sister, or 
a daughter. But upon thia iiis whole argument 
against Mr. Godwin rests ! And, as if to shew 
how happily these rival writers were matched 
against each other, the arch-|>hi1ogophicide ad- 
mitled it in reply, and proposed abortion and ex- 
posure as the remedies which, iu his Ulopia, 
must be adopted to counteract the power of po- 
pulation! 

The direct object of Mr. Malthus's essay in its 
original form, was to confute the opinions of Mr. 
Godwin in particular, and of all those persons 
in general, who believed that any material im- 
provement in human society might be effected ; 
and this object was thus accomplished by means 
of a. technical sophism, and a physical assump- 
tion, as false in philosophy as it is detestable in 
morals. The essay, however, in this state, was 
consistent with itself. But the author, being a 
person of decorous life and habits, and moreover 
a Chrtatiau and a clergyman, began to suspect 
that, (i) deny the existence of such a virtue as 
continence, wa.'! neittier compatible with the well- 
being of the community in which he lived, nor 
fvhh ;>ublic decency,, .hot, setting these considg- 
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ations aside, with facts which necessarily fall 
within the sphere of every man's knowledge. In 
fois second edition, therefore, he recognized the 
existence of this virtue, admitting, in express 
terms, that ' moral restraint,' or in other words, 
sexual continence, is * a virtue clearly dictated by 

* the light of nature, and expressly enjoined by 
' revealed religion:* and with an inconsistency 
which it would be difficult to parallel, retaining all 
his arguments against Mr. Godwin in the begin- 
ning of the book, he proposes a scheme at the end 
for abolishing the poor rates by means of this 
very virtue, upon the denial of which the whole 
of his preceding argument is founded ! Thus the 
latter part of his essay confutes the former, and he 
perishes by a stupid suicide, like the scorpion who 
strikes his tail into his own head. 

It is this scheme, with its accompanying doc- 
trine, which rendered it necessary to recur to Mr. 
Malthus on this occasion; for if the doctrine 
were true, it would be hopeless to seek for any al- 
leviation of existing misery. The certain and 
speedy consequence of his remedy will soon be 
pointed out. We are overstocked with people, he 
says, and not only are so at present, but always 
have been, and always must be so. * In every 

* age, and in every state in which man has existed, 
' or does now exist, the increase of population is 
> necessarily limited by the means of subsistence/ 
' The power of population is so superior to the 
' power in the earth to produce subsistence for 
■' man, that, unless arrested by preventive checks, 
^ premature death must in some shape or other 
^ visit the human race. The vices oi \sv^LT^skcA 
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' are active and able ministers of depopulation. 
' They are the precursors in tlie great army of 

* destruction, and often finish the dreadful work 

* themselves. But should they fail in their war 

* of exterminatiou, sickly seasons, epidemics, pes- 

* tilence and places, advance in terrific array, and 

* sweep olf their thousands and ten thousands, 
' Should success be slill incomplete, gigantic in,- 
' evitable famine stalks in the rear, and with one 
' mighty blow levels the population with the food 
' of Ihe world.' The checks which keep the po- 
pulation down to the level of the means of sub- 
sistence ate moral restraint, vice, and misery, and 
' the truth is, that though human institutions appear 

* to be the obvious and obtrusive causes of much 

* mischief lo mankind, they are, in reality, light 
' and superficial in comparison with those deeper- 

* rooted causes of evil which result from the laws 

* of nature.' According;, therefore, to Mr. Whit- 
bread's ' eminent philosopher,' all the existing 
plagues of the world, war, pestilence, misery, and 
vice, in all its forms, are necessary, as preventive 
checks to counteract the principle of population;. . 
B new mode of proving the necessity and utility 
of evil, with the comfortable corollary that it is in 
its nature irremediable! Thus does he attribute 
to an evil God, or to a necessity more powerful 
than a good One, all those miseries which are (lie 
effects of the weakness and the folly, and the igno- 
rance and the errors, and the wickedness of man. 

There are, indeed, some persons who may be 
disposed to demur at Mr. Malthus's theory, re- 
ibcring that it is written in the Book of Ge- 
' So God created man in his o 
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* in the image of God created he him ; male and 

* female created he them : And God blessed them, 

* and God said unto them. Be fruitful and mul* ' 

* tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it' 
Such persons might be inclined to believe, that 
till the earth shall have been, in obedience to this 
command, replenished and subdued, if in any part 
of it production is not made to keep pace with po- 
pulation, the caiise is to be ascribed to the errors 
or defects of human policy, and not to any inhe* . 
rent evil in the laws of nature. (Not so Mr. Mai thus 
He proves at great length, what never was denied 
or doubted, that in all ages and in all states of so- 
dety men have suffered and are suffering from ig- 
norance, filth, famine, diseases, large cities,un whole- 
some employments, superstition, bad passions, bad 
habits, bad laws, and bad governments ; and that 
some or other of these causes have everywhere and 
at all times checked population, and still continue 
to check it. 'The period,* he says, (meaning the 
time) 'when the number of men surpass their 

* means of subsistence has long since arrived, and 

* this constantly subsisting cause of periodical mi- 

* sery has existed ever since we have had any his- 

* tories (^mankind, dues exist at present, and will 

* for ever continue to exist, unless some decided 
^ change take place in the physical constitution of 

* our nature,* 

In New Holland, where there does not exist a 
man to a square mile, the number of men exceeds 
their means of subsistence. Be it so. The cli- 
mate is good, the soil fertile, the sun shines there, 
the rains and the dews descend ; let but the seed 
be sown, and earth is ready to ^\\t \\.% \a:- 



crease. What is required lo remedy the evil 
there, and to make the natives multiply as rapidly 

' as the Anglo-Americans,, .a change in the phy^ 
sica! constitution of their nature, or in their moral 

* condition? Let us come home with the argu- 
ment. In England the inhabitants might hemul- 
tiplied to tenfold tlieir present number, and the 
island still produce enough for (he comfortable 
subaistence of all ; yet in England a g'reat pajl of 
the people are in want, population is checked, and 
every profession, trade, and calling, wherchy man 
or woman can earn support, is overstocked. But 
there is room in the land ; . .scarcely any part of 
the country is cultivated to the hig'hest point, and 
great part of it is lying idle. And if the land 
were fiill, and every acre husbanded like the 
garden-grounds of Flanders, there is the sea 
before \k-, and the way open to Canada, to South 
Africa, to Australia. Where lies the fault, if New 
Holland be not as fully peopled in proportion as 
£ngland ; if England be not as Fully peopled ia 
proporljonas the Low Countries, or as Cliina; if 
China be not peopled in the fullest proportion, not 
to its actual, but to its possible powers of produc- 
tion ? Is it in human institutions, or in the laws 

' of nature ? Is it in man, or in God ? Are we to 

[' complain of ourselves, or of our Creator ? For 
this is the alternative,, .and let not the impiety of 

I tte question be imputed to him who asks it in this 
place. ' Wilt thou condemn me that thou mayest 
' be righteous?' saith the Lord ; will anyone who 
believes in that Lord answer the question in Mr. 

I lUaltlius's behalf? Ifacountrybeover>peupled,and 
f crowded and distressed in regard to its system 
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society, befure il be half peopled iii proiKirtion to its 
extent and its power of production, ttie fault lies in 
lliat system of society, not in the system of nature. 
If, while not a tenth, nay, not an huudredili part 
of the habitable world he cultivated, mankind ba 
everywhere in want, the cause exists in their own 
errorg. Till the whole earth be peopled to its 
utmost capacity, it is the feult of man if any check 
tu population exist, except such as are dispensed 
by the elements and the operations of physical 
nature. All other impediments, till the power of 
production can he pushed no farther, and actual 
room for farther increase be wanting, must be 
attributed to error and ignorance in man, not to 
unerring nature and Omniscient Goodness;, .and 
all that Mr. Malthus has done, is but to prove 
that radical error in society, which his whole work 
is designed to palliate and e!i.cuse. 

Bnt the Malthusians observe, in reply to such 
objections, that the new discovery is matter of 
science, and that religious argmnent cannot be 
permitted to stand iti the way of a demonstra- 
tion. 1 myself heard one of these reasoners affirm, 
m answer to an assertion that this theory was 
inconsistent witli the wisdom and goodness of 
Divine Providtnce, . .that if the two things were 
incompatible the cousetiuence tould nut be avuidedi; 
the argument of the geoinetrical and arithmetical 
series was a demon strati on, and Divine Provi- 
dence must n^ to the wall ! But there is a mural 
reduHia ad abaurdum whicli the man of en- 
lightened piety feels to be demonstrative wher- 
ever it applies : he knows in liis heart that 
whatever opinion is wholly and tlagranUy 
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■conBiatent with the g;oo(lness of crealing' and pre- 
serving wisdom, must necessarily be false; and 
in Ihis knowleiig'e he cannot be deceived, for 
it is tbe voice of God within him which tells 
bim so. 

In reality, what is trne in Mr. Malthus's book 
is not app!ira.ble, and what is applicable ts not 
true. It is true that the whole earth may be fully 
peopled to its utmost power of production, so as 
to admit of no farther increase ; but this truth is 
as worthless as a jiu menvm in law, and admits 
of no possible application. The argument that, 
if the world were thus peopled, it could not con- 
tinue so, because mankind, though in the highest 
conceivable state of perfection, would be incapable 
of restraining the sexual passion, that being an 
appetite of irresistible physical necessity, might 
lie applicable a few millenniums hence, if it were 
true ; but tbe position upon which it rests is false. 
He has played off his positive check and his pre- 
ventive check, but they have not saved him from 
this check-mate. 

So much for the great discovery in political 
science ! But these absurdities are far exceeded 
by tlie application which Mr. Malthus makes of 
moral restraint, after he has luckily recollected 
that such a virtue is in existence. He proposes, 
by meansrf^this virtue, to put a salutary stop to 
the increasrSf the poor, and abolisli the poor rales. 
The plan for this, to which he says he can see no 
material objection, is thus stated in his own words. 

* I should propose a regulation to be made, 
' declaring that no child born from any marriage, 
' laking place after the expiration of a year firom 
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the date of the law, and no illegitimate child 
bom two years from the same date, should ever 
be entitled to parish assistance. And to give a 
more general knowledge of the law^ and to en- 
force it more strongly on the minds of the lower 
classes of people, the clergyman of each parish 
should, previously to the solemnization of a mar- 
riage, read a short address to the parties, stating 
the strong obligation on every man to support 
his own children ; the impropriety and even 
immorality of marrying without a fair prospect 
of being able to do this ; the evils which had 
resulted to the poor themselves from the attempt 
which had been made to assist, by public institu- 
tions, in a duty which ought to be exclusively 
appropriated to parents; and the absolute ne- 
cessity which had at length appeared of aban- 
doning all such institutions^ on account of their 
producing effects opposite to those which were 
intended. Afler the public notice which I have 
proposed had been given, and the system of 
poor laws had ceased with regard to the rising 
generation, if any man chose to marry without 
a prospect of being able to support a family, he 
should have the most perfect liberty so to do. 
Though to marry in this case is, in my opinion, 
clearly an immoral act, yet it is not one which 
society can justly take upon itself to prevent or 
punish; because the punishment provided for it 
by the laws of nature falls directly and most 
severely upon the individual who commits the 
act, and, through him, only more remotely and 
feebly on the society. When nature will govern 
And punish for us, it is a very miserable ambitioa 



* to wish to snatch the rod from her hands, 
' draw upon ourselves the odium of executioners. 
' To the punishment of nature, therefore, he should 
' be left — the puniahmenl of severe want. He 
' has erred in the fiice of a most clear and precise 
'warning, a.nd can have no just reason to com- 
' plain of any person but himself, when he feels the 

* consequence of his error. All parish assistance 
' should be most rigidly denied him ; and if the 

* hand of private charity be stretched forth m his 

* relief, the interests of humanity imperiously re- 
' quire that it should be administered very spar- 
' ingrly. He should he laugrht to know that the 

* laws of nature, whicli are the laws of God. had 
' doomed him and his &mily to starve for diso- 
' beyin^ their repeated admonitions; that he had 
' no claim of right on society for the smallest por- 

* tion of food beyond that which hia labour would 
' fairly purchase. With regard to illegitimate 

* children, after the projier notice had been given, 

* tliey should on no account wliatever be allowed 

* to have any claim to parish assistance. If tbe 
' parents desert their child they ought to be made 
'answerable for the crime. The infant is, com- 
' paratively speaking, of no value to the society, 
' as others will immediately supply its place. Its 

* principal value is on account of its being the 

* object of one of the most delightliii passions in 

* human nature — parental affection. But if this 
' value be disregarded hy those who are alone in 
■ a capacity to feel it, the society caunot be called 

* upon to put itself in their place, and has no 
' farther business in its protection, than in the 

* case of it3 murder, or intentional il)- treat meat. 
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9(0 follow the ^neral rales in punishing' i 
; which rules, for the interests of 
t'lality, it is bound to pursue, whether the object)' 
' ' i particular instance, be of value to tbvj 
* state or not." 

Thus, then, this 'eminent philosopher,' who, Bt 
I the beginning of his hook, argues that it is in vain 
L to hope for an improved stale of society, because! 
' I the highest imaginable state of wisdom 
MmnA virtue, would continue to breed, regardlesB of 
liU consequences, tells us, at the end of this very 
" , that the way to reduce our poor rates is to 
■persuade the lower orders to continence while they 
Bare ill their present state of deplorable ignorance ; 
discourage them, as much ns possible, from 
Rtoarrying; to preach wedding sermons to them,. 
Bif they will marry, upon the immorality of breed- 
Rfag, . . that being a luxury reserved only fur those 
n afford it ; and if they will persist 
inproper and immoral a pructice, atler so s 

1 well-timed a warning, to leave them to thv 
nnishmeiit of severe want, and rigidly deny alt 
_Hri&h assistance. His remedy for the existing*. 
Bttvils of society in this kingdom is simply to aboli^i 
- e poor rates and slar^-e the poor into celibacy. 
Vbat moral restraint which, according to his owir 
''Vgument, might, if it were practised, render ai# 
Utopian system of government possible and per.' 
maufnl, he expects and demands from the esisting" 
race of poor. The exercise of that virtue, which, 
Bs he had reasoned, would not exist among 
people in the highest state of moral and intellec- 
tual cultivation, he expects and demands from the 
ignorant, degraded, brutalized, miaetibte ^lyst 
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people of England. No public relief is to be 
given to the starving infant ; it is worth nothing 
to society, for its place will be presently supplied, 
and society, therefore, has no farther Vjiisiness 
than to hansr the mother if she Hhould shorten the 
Bufferings of her babe rather than se^ it die of 
want. . . A plan for the abolition of the poor-rates 
as practicable as it is humane ! The rich are to 
be called upon tor no sacrifices ; nothintj more is 
required of them than that they should harden 
their hearts. They have found a place at the 
table of nature, and why should they be disturbed 
*at their feast* It is Mr Malthus's own meta- 
phor ; and that ue may not be suspected of mis- 
representing the spirit in which his system is 
recommended, the illustration shall be presented 
in his own lann;iiai];e 

' A man,' he says, ' who is born into a world 
' already possessed, if he cannot get subsistence 
' from his parents, on whom he has a just de- 
' mand, and if the society does not want his labour, 
' ,im of right to the smallest portion of 
' food, and, in fact, has no business to be where 
At nature's mighty feast there is no cover 
m, She tells him to be gone, and will 
' quickly execute her own orders, if he do not 
' work upon the compassion of some of her 
' guests. If these guests get up and make room 
' for him, other intruders immediately appear de- 
' mandiiig the same fiivoiir. The report of a pro- 
' ' 'an for all that come fills the hall with nume- 
i claimants. The order and harmony of the 
' feast is disturbed ; the plenty that before reigned 
*is changed into scarcity ; and the happiness oS 
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^Bftheguesls is destroyed by the spectacle of misery ' 
^H * and dependence in every pari of ihe hall, end by 
^■'■the clamorous importunity of those ' 
^F *^justly enraged at not finding the provision which. 

* they had been taught to espect. The guests 

* learn too late their error, in counteracting thoss ■ 
' etrict orders to all intruders issued by the great I 
' mistress of the feast, who, wishing that all het 
' guests should have plenty, and knowing that she 
' could not provide for unlimited numbers, hu- 

' manely refused to admit fresh comers when her 
^^ ■ table was already full.' 

^^L A writer ought to possess a more logical mind 
^B|iiau Mr. Malthus has been gifted with, before he 
^^Denturea to rea.son in metaphors aud similitudes. 
^^^But it were idle to dwell upon Haws of reasoning 
^^Bb a passage where, at the first perusal, every 
^^Biesder, whose heart and understanding are in 
^Kueir natural state, will see nothing but naked de- 
formity. There is, however, no accounting for 
tastes physical or metaphysical, and there are ver- 
t^ intellects which seem to have an appetite, 
like the Hottentots, for garbage. One person is 
Eud to have been so smitten with Mr. Maithus'i 
theory, that he intended to bring a bill into parlift 
meat for abolishing the poor rates upon the plaiB 
thus recommended and thus illustrated. Whilffiil 
Buch a plan remains upon paper it is as harmless- 1 
in the written letter as the receipt for Sir Hum--* 
phry Davy's new fiilminating powder; but if I 
either the one or tlie other be made the subject oi 
experiment, woe be to all within reach of the e»" " 
plosion! The numerous claimants at Mr. Ma' 
ikia'fi feast of nature, who, as be tells us, bajj 
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' no right to the smallest portion of food, ajid, 
' in fact, no btisinesa to be there,' would very 
eoon begin to ask the luckier guests what better 
title they themselves could produce, and resort to 
the right of the atrongest. ' You have had your 
' turn at the table long enough, gentJemeti,' they 
would say, ' and if those who have no places are 
'' to starve, we tviil have a scramble fur it at least !' 
Xet any man, in his senses, ask himself whether 
this would not be the natural, inevitable, and proper 
t!oiisequence;. .whether, in the present slate of 
society in this cnuntry, such a plan as that of Mr. 
Malthus could, by any possibility, be carried into 
efiect without producing all the horrors of a hel- 
ium servile ; . . whether the legislators who should 
pa^s Buch an act would not be pulled in pieces 
by an infuriated and desperate populace,, .and 
whether such legislators would not deserve their 
fate! 

When Berkeley, in the Querist, asked ' Whe- 
' ther the number and welfare of the subjects be 
' not the true strength of the crown ? Whether a 
' country inhabited by people well fed. clothed, and 
' lodged, would not become every day more popu- 
' lous ; and whether a numerous stock of people, 

* in such circumstances, would not constitute a 
' flourishing nation?'. .And ' whether to provide 
' plentifully for the poor be not feeding the root, 
' the substance whereof will shoot upwards into 

* the branches, and cause the top to ilourish ? ' he 
did not propose these questions as points which he 
conceived would ever be disputed. That wise and 
excellent man believed, as all wise men had done 
before him, that the strength of kingdoms coo- 
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sisted mainly in the number of their inhabitants, 
and that the true policy of governments is not to 
prevent their subjects from multiplying, but to 
provide uses and employment for them as fast as 
they multiply. If in any country they increase 
faster than means, not merely for their exbtence, 
but for their well-being, are provided, in that 
country there is a defect of policy ; the error is in 
human institutions, not in the unerring laws of 
nature ; . . in man, not in his Maker. 

That this is the case in £ngland is manifest in 
the number of poor and the amount of the poor- 
rates *. Certain it is that the poor have rapidly 
increased, and are increasing; and the chief 
causes of this increase render their physical and 
moral condition worse at present than it has been 
at any former time since the shock of the Reforma- 
tion subsided. 

In the political, as in the natural body, it seems 
as if those important transitions in the system, 
which are necessary to its developement, could 
not be performed without some degree of suffering 
or of danger. Mendicity followed the abolition 
of vassalage in Europe. Feudal times aJSbrd 
tempting themes for the romancer and the poet. 
The high-minded and generous lord ; the high- 
bom and gende lady ; the servants who were, as 
in some countries is still expressed in their name 
long afler the reality has ceased, children of the 

• The parish rates of 1803 were 6,818,000/. of which 4,267,000/. 
were expended on the poor. The raek -rental of England in that year 
was aboat forty millions; it is now nearly fifty-five, and the poor-rates 
will probably be found to have at least kept pace with this increase 
whei;i the retnms shall be made next year pursuant to an act passed 
in the last ses^oa. 
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house ; seeming to be humble members of Ihe 
same family ratber than dependents ; the baronial 
hall; the seasons of festival, and the every~day 
buspitality; these are materials from which ima- 
gination may build up an ideal state of happiness 
not less delightful than fabled Arcadia, and of a 
loftier character. From a state of perfect vas- 
salage, whether feudal or commercial, mendicity 
and want are of course excluded ; hence the 
advocates of the slave trade draw one of their 
favourite arguments ; and thus it is to be ex- 
plained how good men, like Mr.Tobin and Bryan 
Edwards, should have written in defence of that 
abominable traffic, feeling as much indignation 
against the abohlionists as the abolitionists 
against all who protracted the consummation so 
devoutly to be wished for, to which they were 
pressing on. These writers knew that, in their 
hands, power over their slaves was but the means of 
beneficence. Bnt Hodge and Muggins, and the 
black code of our own, as well as of the French 
, islands, furnish the some proof against their opi- 
j nion as the feudal laws of every country aiford of 
' the cruelty and oppression of the feudal system. 

By abolishing that system in the countries which 
fae has subjected, and by necessitating its aboUsh- 
ment in others, Buonaparte, incarnate fiend as he 
is, insatiable of blood, and delighting in the inflic- 
tion of misery, has been made to produce g^ood amid 
the evil which will consign him to execration in 
this world, and for which he will have a dreadful 
account to render in the neKt. Tliis country 
would not now have been great and happy if the 
^oke of bondage had not long ago been broken 
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I liere : hut, io the transition which the lower classes 
J made from tlie slate of villeins to that of free 
I labourers, an extent of innnedinte evil was pro- 
I duceil of which the unexagg'eiated * statement 
Blight almost startle our belief. The Reformation 
■aggravated that evil, not only by depriving the poor 
■ pf that eleemosynary support which the monas- 
lieries afforded when there was no other constant 
^9Durce of relief, but because men who shared the 

s^ena probable tliil Ibcn hm been tomr tsagi;ml\m. Ham^ 
iiitluicil^ of sn Kcl puiEd 1519. inyii, Ihil Itie nuiDbir of pri- | 
for debl in llie iliffireot guAs is the kin^m eiocFdcd ea.OOflt 
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plunder of the church in the lavish diiitribution 
its spoils, became hard iandlords; and the rents of 
the abbey tenants were heavily raised, in conse- 
quence of the same act which destroyed the chief 
market for their produce. Never was there a 
good work so wickedly effected as the Reforma- 
tion in England. It is at once our chief blese lag 
< and our foulest repioacti. 

These circumstances aggravated the evil ; but 
the decrease of villeinage was its cause. ' Maim- 

* factures,' says Sir Morton Eden, ' by creating; a 

* necessity for free hands, and, consequently, 
' enabling men to make use of the most valuable 

* of all property, their own industry, subjected 

* those who were any ways iacapacitikted from 
' availing themselves of that fund, to the miserable 
' alternative of starving independently;' and he 
slates it as an inevitable conclusion from his in- 
quiries, that manufactures and commerce are the 
true parents of our national poor. Had the price 
cf labour, when it first became a marketable com- 
modity, found its proper standard, so that the 
labourer in youth and health might have been en- 
abled to make provision for sickness and old age, 
this consequence would not have followed; but we 
must not blame our ancestors ibr not having dis- 
covered with prospective wisdom, as the means of 

Erevention, what we ourselves, atler so long and 
eavy au experience of the evil, have not yet 
adopted as the cure. It was mitigated at first by 
the spirit of adventure, then more prevalent among 
the lower classes than now, Harrison speaks of 
emigrants to ' France, Germany, Barbary, India, 

* MuBcoyia, and very Calicut;' and shortly after- 




I North America were esta^ 
|<liUshed. And though, when labour is underpaid 
d the labouring' classes are kept poor, poverty 
ist always be upon the increase, the increase 
rapid than in later times, because of the 
lourishin^ state of the country (whose prc^en 
cely to have sustained any iutcrruptioB 
I wars of Charles I.),, .because the vir- 
B%iies of the feudal system survived that system for 
■ while,, .and because the manners of the pea- 

e not yet corrupted. 
■ Harrison stales the number' of vagabonds in 
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his lime, upon a rude eslimate, at above 10,000. 
This is, perhaps, short of the Tiumber ; . . there is a 
document in Strype, which affirms that ihere 
were at least three or four hundred able-bodied va- 
gabonds in every county, who lived by theft and 
rapine, and who sometimes met in troops Co the 
number of sixty, and committed spoil on the in- 
habitants. It adds, that if all the felons of this 
kind were reduced to good subjection, they would 
form a strong; army; and that the magistrates 
were awed by their association and threats I'roni 
enforcing the laws against them. But in Scot- 
land, a century later, the evil was ten or twenty 
fold greater;, .for, during that century, Scotland 
had been stationary, if not retrograde, and the 
people were in as savage a slate as even the worst 
of the wild Irish at the present day. Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, gives a dreadful picture : 

' There are, at this day,' he says (1698), ' in 
' Scotland, besides a great many poor families, 
' very meanly provided for by the church-boxes 

* (with olhei's, who by living upon bad food fell 

* into various diseases), two hundred thousand 
' people begging from door to door. And, though 
' the number of these be perhaps double to what 
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* it was formerly, by reason of this present preat 

* distress, yet in a.11 times there have been abutit 
' one hundred tltousand of those vagabonds, who 
' have Uved without any re^rd or siibjeclion 

* either to the laws of the land, or even those of 
' God and nature ; fathers incestuously accompa- 

* nyingwith their own daughters, the son with the 
' mother, twid the brother with the sister. No 
' mag'istrate could ever discover, or be informed, 

* which way one in a hundred of these wretches 
' died, nor that ever they were baptized. Many 
' murders have been discovered among them, and 

* they are not only a most unspeakable oppression 
' to poor tenants (who, if they give not bread, or 
' some kind of provision to, perhaps, forty such vii- 
' lains on one day, are sure to be insulted by them), 
' but they rob many poor people who live in houses' 
' distant from any neighbourhood. In years of 
■ plenty many thousands of them meet together in' 
' the mounlains, where they feast and riot for 
' many days ; and at country wedding's, markets, 

* burials, and other the like public occasions, they 
' are to be seen, both men and women, perpe- 
' tuaily drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting 
' together.' 

Fletcher was a lover of liberty, and a sincere 
one ; yet he seriously proposed, as a remedy for 
this evil, the re-estahlishraeut of domestic slavery, 
drawing arg^uments from the example of his ^' 
vourite republics, A system of parochial education 
was shortly afterwards established in Scotland, . 
and the result was, that Scotland, then one of the 
most barbarous countries in Christendom, Iwcame 
tl)e most orderly. Provision had been iatended. 
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nag a like advantage to the people of' 
England by Edward VI,, whose lite, short as it 
was, b honourable to human nature ; and whose 
accession ought to have been made a red-letter 
day in the English Xiklendar, and set apart for 
pi(n)s and grateful commemoration, as long as the 
blessings which we have derived from it shall en-' 
dure. Monstrificua paellui Cardan calls him for 
his attainments ; and a Protestent, without super- 
Btition, may he allowed to call him ' blessed Kin^ 
' Edward,' for his virtues. This spotless prince 
enumerates, among the remedies for the sores of 
the commonwealth, good education as the first in 
dignity and degree, and declared his purpose of 
' showing his device therein,' ' This,' he said, 
' shall wel! ease and remedy the deceitful working- 
' of things, disobedience of the lower sort, casting 
' of seditions bills, and will clearly take away the 
* idleness of people.' 

Edward's early death was probably the greatest' 
misfortune that England ever sustained. Elizabeth' 
effected the work of reformatioQ rather in the' 
spirit of a politician, than with that sincere, and 
conscientious, and enlightened piety which di- 
rected and sanctified his conduct. The provision' 
which was made for the religious education of the 
people was less extensive and less complete thait 
he would have made it; and such as it was, the 
greater part of the parochial clergy were not qua- 
lified to give it effect. This was one of the evils 
which arose from the Reformation. From the com- 
mencement of that great revolution, divinity be- 
came a perilous profession : those studies which 
ibrmerly led to honourable ease, benefices, and di^ 
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ailies, led then to exile, imprisoumeut, Qiid i 

^rdum ; and thus, wbile the issue of the struggle 1 

was (iDubtfuI, the supply of students was mote* I 

^ly diminished. The robberies (for they de* 

.tene no better name) which were committed 1 

upon churcli property, tended to the same effecti ! 

~ It would pity u man's Iieait,' says Latimer, 'to 

hear that I hear of the stale of CambridgtM 1 

V^liat it is iu Oxford I cannot tell. There ba ] 

1 few that study divinily, but so many as of ni 

i eity must furnish the colleges, for tJieir living i 

-* be so small and victuals so dear, tliat they tan^ I 

not there, but go everywhere to seek livings, ana 1 

* BO they go about. It will come to pass that we 1 
stiall have nothing but a little English divinity* 
that will bring the realm into a very barbarous* 
ncss, and utter decay of learnuig. It is not that, 

I wisB, that will keep out the supremacy of the 
Pope of Rome. 1'here be none now but great 

* men's sons in colleges, and their fathers look not 

' to have them preachers . . so every way the office ■ 

of preaching is pinched at' . I 

There are few books which throw bo much light 

-Upon the manners and morals of Iheir age, and 

^e whole state of society in those times, as Lati- 

ler's Sermons ; they may be ranked among the 

lost curious and amusing specimens of our early 

terature. ' My lords and masters,' says Ihia 

and downright preacher, ' I say that all 

such proceedings, as far as I can perceive, do 

* intend plainly to make the yeomanry slavcrif, 
' and the clergy nhavery. We of the clergy liad 
' too much, but this is taken away, antl now we 

* have too little. But for my own part 1 have no 
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* cause to complain, for I thank God and the Iiin^ 
' 1 have suflicieiit, and God is my judge I come 
' not to crave of any man any thing ; but I know 
' Ihem tliat have too little. There lieth a ^veat 
' motler by these appropriations ; great reforma- 
' tion is to be had in them. I know where there 
' is a great market town, with divers hamlets and 
' inhabitants, where do rise yearly of their labours 
' to the value of 50 pound ; and the vicar that 
' serveth (being so great a cure) hath but 12 or 
' 14 marks by year ; bo that of this pension he is 
' not able to buy him books, nor give his neigh- 
' hours drink ; and all the great gain goeth an- 
' other way.' 'Wbatan unreasonable devil is this !' 
exclaims the honest old bishop, on another occa- 
sion, making use of Satan In his * favourite way. 
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What an unreasonable devil is this ! He pro- 
vides a great ivhile before-hand for the time that 

other $ he is nerer out •f hie dioeese ; ke ia ncyer from hU eore ; ye 
shall never fynde him naoceapied; he i« ever in his parish ; he 
keepeth residence at all times ; ye sliall never find him oat of the 
way ; eall for him when yon will, he is ever at home, the diligentest 
preacher in aU the realms; he is ever at his pkragh ; no lording or 
loytering ean hynder him; he is ever applying his busynsss ; ye shaH 
never fynde him idle I warrant yoo. And his office is to hinder re> 
ligion, to mayntaine superstitioii, to set np idolatry, to teach all kynde 
of popery. He is ready as can be wished for to set forth his plongh, 
to devise as many ways as can be to deface and obscure Qod's 
glory. Where the devill is resident and hath his ploogh going, thcrt 
away with boohs and np with candles I away with bibles and up 
with beads ! away with the light of the gospel and npwith the lights 
of candles, yeaj at nooa dayes. VHiere the devill is resident that he 
may prevayle, vp with all snperstioion and idolatry, sensiug, paynt- 
ing of images, candles, palmes, ashes, holy water, and new service of 
men's inventing, as though man could invent a better way to honour 
God with/than God himself hath appoynted. Down with Christ's 
cross, up with purgatory pich-porse, up with him, the popish purga- 
tory I mean. Away with dotldng the naked, the pom and impotent ; 
up with dechmg of images, and gay garnishing of stocks and stones. 
Up with man's traditions and his lawes, down with God's traditions 
and his most holy word. But here some man will say to me, * What, 
Sir, are ye so privy of the devill's counsell that ye know all this to be 
true ?* Truly, I know him too well, and have obeyed him a liltle too 
much in condescending to some fbllyes. And I know him as other 
men do ; yea, that he is ever oecuj^ed and ever busy in following his 
plough. I know by S. Peter, which sayth of him, Sicnt leo rugient 
circuit quarftqmem devarett he goeth about like a roaring lyon 
seeking whom he may devour. I would have this text well viewed 
and examined every word of it Circuity he goeth about in every 
comer of his dyocese. He goeth on visitation daily. He leaveth no 
place of his cure nnvisited. He walketh round about from place to 
place and ceaseth not Siemt leo, as a lycm j that is, strongly, boldly 
and proudly, stately and fiercely, with haute lookes, with his pronde 
countenances, with his stately bragginges. Rugieni, roaring ; for he 
letteth not slip any ooeasion to speake or to roare out when he seeth 
his tyme. QaorreiM, he goeth about seeking, and not sleeping as our 
bishops doe, but he seeketh diligently, he searcheth diligently all cor^ 



is to come ; he bath brought up dow of lale the 
most monstrous kind of covetousuess that ever 
was heard of; he hath invented a fee-farming of 
tKnefices, and all to delay the office of preaching ; 
insomuch that when any man hereafter shall have 
a benefice, he may go where he will for any 
house be shall have to dwell upon, or any glebe 
land to keep hospitality withal ; but he must 
take up a chamber in an alehouse, and there sit 
and play at the tables all day.' ' The devil hath 
caused also there this monstrous kind of covet- 
ousncss, patrons to sell their benefices ; yea 
more, he gets liimself to the University, and 
causeth great men and esquires to send their 
sons thither, and put out poor scholars, that 
should be divines ; for their parents intend not 
that they should be preachers, but that they may 
have a show of learning.' 
The consequence of this state of things was, 
that the parochial clergy, in the first ages of the 
Keformation, were scandalously iguorant, and 
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their lives but too olUn aa little edifying ob thei^ 
doctrine. 'Sad the times, in the begiuning of 
Queen Elizabeth," says Fuller", 'wheo by het 
majesty's injunt^tioas Lbe clergy were commDnded 
to read the chapters over once or twice by them- 
selves, that so they might be the belter enabled 
to read them distinctly in the congregation.' 
Augustin Bernhers, the editor of Latimer's Ser- 
mons, draws a melancholy picture of Iheir CMiditioii, 
' I will not,' he says, ' speak now of tliem that, 
being not content with lands and rents, do select 
into their hands spiritual livings, as parsonages 
and such like, and that under the pretence to 
make provision for their houses. What hurt and 
damage this realm of England doth sustain by 
that devilish kind of provision for gentlemen's 
houses, knights, and lords, houses, they can tell 
best that do travel in the countries, and see with 
their «yes great parishes and market towns, with 
innumerable others, to be utterly destitute of 
God's word; and that because that these greedy 
men have foiled the livings, and gotten them 
into their hands, and instead of a faithful and 
painful teacher they have a Sir John, who hath 
better skill at playing at tables, or in keeping of 
a garden, than in God's word, and he for a trifle 
doth serve the cure, and so help to bring the 
people of God in danger of their souls.' 
Latimer himself dwells upon this theme, ' It 
is ft great charge,' he says, ' a great burthen 
before God to be a patron ; for every patron, 
"len he doth not diligently endeavour himself 
place a good and godly man in his benefice 
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' which is in his hands, but is slothful, and careth 
' not what manner ef man he taketh ; or else is 

* covetous and will have it himself, and hire a 

* Sir John Lack Latin which shall say service, so 
'that the people shall be nothing edified.. no 

* doubt that patron shall make answer before God 
' for not doing of his duty.' 

This evil * continued UU the struggle between 

■ Qeorgi Wither, who. UDidit ill bis pcuing niil pmliiU^ oFWi 
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episcopacy and presbytery ]>rodiiced Ihe sains* I 
efFecl as the Reformation ilself had tlone, of d©-' ■ 
terring; men from a profession tvhich was aguin 
become precarious and perilous. Baxter, in i 
of his works, where he very ably explains 
causes of the increase of popery in his days, ob- 
serves that most of our ministers were ' unable to 
' deal with a cunning Jesuit or priest,, .which,' he 
adds, ' is not to be wondered at, considering liow 
' many of them are very young men, put in 
' lale in the necessity of the churches.' With the 
Restoration this evil ended ; but that was not an 
age in which any means were likely to be taken 
for the moral and religious instruction of the 
people. The subsequent danger of the Protestant 
esiablishment under James produced nothing but 
good to the church as well as (o the state ; it occa- 
sioned a demand among the clergy for learning 
and talent, which was abundantly supplied : being 
forced into the field of controversy, they learnt 
the use of their weapons, and remained mastera 
of it. From that lime to the present, the charac- 
ter of the parochial clergy has continued to im* 
prove, and it has probably never been so respect- 
able in any age, or in any country, as it is in 
England at this day. 

But the want of a general system of parochial' 
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educitlion has never been supplied. The fiinds 
with which it should have been established were 
scandalously disaipated at the beginning, wh«n 
men were literally bribed to support the new esta- 
blishment by the plunder of the old. A warfare 
of opinions and a state of religious anarchy for an 
hundred and thirty years was the price which we 
paid for a reli^ous revolution; the evil has been 
abundantly overbalanced, but its effects have not 
yet ceased : the attachment of the peasantry to 
their roods and puppetries was broken, but no 
wiser attachment was substituted for it. The 
Romanists impressed their imaginations ; the re- 

■ formed clergy failed to impress their understand- 
ings. They plucked up the tares, but they were 
not equally diligent in sowing the good seed. In 
Catholic countries, the people are passionately 
attached to the' faith of their fathers ^ while the 
higher classes, if they have any degree of know- 
ledge, are either unbelievers, or at least indit- 
fereuts. In England there is a jrreat spirit of 
religion in the higher ranks, but the body of the 
people care little for the national church, and are 
easily won over from it This difference betweeu 
the two churches is striking, and as strikiugly 
exemplifies the superior policy of the one as it 
does the truth of the other. 

Tlie character of the lower orders underwent 
very little change from the Reformation till within 
the last forty years. In their religious feelings 
they had been weaned from popery,, .not won 
from il;. .the breasts at which they had sucked-iu 

. superstition were withdrawu ; but no provision 
had been made, as in Scotland, for rearing lliem 
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"upon salubrious food. In other respects they re- 
mained much the same as they had been two cen- 
turies ago ; rending and writing were but lillle 
more common among them ; their habitations, 
their dress, their hours, their habits of life were 
unaltered ; the only difference was, what (he cul- 
tivnlion of the potato occasioned, and the use of 
tea, . . about that time beginning to become general. 
But during the last forty years, a tremendous 
change has been p^aino; on ; it has affected all 
classes, . .few for the better, the lowest and most 
numerous greatly for the worse. 

One chief cause of this great moral revolutiou 
(for such it may truly be called) is to be found in 
the improvement of machinery, and the conse- 
quent rapid increase of manufactures. The ma- 
nufacturing system has been carried among us to 
an extent unheard of in any former age or coun- 
try ; it has enabled us to raise a revenue which 
twenty years ago we ourselves should have thought 
It impossible to supjxtrt, and it has added even 
more to the activity of the country than to its 
ostensible wealth ; but in a far greater degree has 
it diminished its happiness and lessened its secu- 
rity. Adam Smith's book is the code, or confes- 
sion of &ith, of this system ; a tedious and hard- 
hearted book, greatly over-valued even on the 
Ecore of ability, for fifty pages would have com- 
prised its sum and substance. 

' Caitl cl rati Jbia p^HKr tntpEnser mstme,' 

as RoDsard says, is very natural for a lover, but 
not very excusable for him if he writes verses, and 
allogether insufferable in an author of any other 
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description. That book coosiders man as a manu-' 
facturing animal, — a definition which escaped the 
ancients : it eiitiiiiates his importance, not by the 
snm of goodness and of knowledg'e which he pos- 
sesses, not by the virtues and charities which 
should flow towards liim and emanate from him, 
not by the happiness of which he may be the 
source and centre, not b; the duties to wliich he 
is called, not by the immortal destinies for which 
he is created ; but by the gain which can be ex- 
tracted from him, the quantum of lucralioii of 
which he can be made the instrument. The more 
perfect the febric in which lie is employed, the less 
intellect is required ; eyes and fingers are all that 
are needed. This philosophy, indeed, deals with 
him as Diogenes did wilh tiie cock, in derision of 
Plato's definition;, .pluck the wings of his intel- 
lect, strip him of the down and plumage of bis 
virtues, and behold in the brute, denuded, pitiable 
animal, the man of the manufacturing system ! 

Some of the sciences and many of the arts re- 
quire large cities to foster them ; they thrive there 
like exotics in a town-conservatory ; but the vir- 
tues and the comforts of inferior life wither away 
in such atmospheres, like flowers transplanted 
from the field to pine at a street-window. The 
peasant, however much his religious education may 
be neglected, cannot grow up without receiving 
some of the natural and softening impressions of 
religion. Sunday is to him a day of rest, not of 
dissipation ; the sabbath bells come to his ear with 
sweet and ti'anquillizing sound; and though be 
may be inattentive to the service of the church, 
BfJd uaiustrucled iu ita tenels, &^ Uu cl\iu:cU tui4 
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\he churchyon) are to him sacred places ; there is,* I 
the foot in which he was baptized; the altar at> I 
which his parents became man and wife ; the placet I 
-where they and their fathers before them have Iis-- 
tened to the word of God; the graves wherein : 
they have been laid to rest in the Lord, and where 
he is one day to be laid beside tjiem. Alas, 
hint, who cannot comprehend how these thiii^' 
act upon the human heart ! The town manufac-- 
torer is removed from all these gentle aud genial' 
influences; he has no love for his birth-place 
his dwelling-place, and carea nothing; fur the sojli 
in which he strikes no root. One source of pa-> 
triatism is thus destroyed ; for, in the mullilude, 
patriotism grows out of local attachments. Oinn» , 
aolum farii patria may be said by the exile and. 1 
the cosmopolite philosopher; but }tatale aolum it 
found among the periphrases for palria, and the> J 
same feeHng will be found in the language 
every people who are advanced one degree beyond; 
the savage state. 

The manufacturing poor are also removed fro 
other causes which are instrumental to good coi 
dnct in the agricultural classes. They have ne-- 
cessarily less of that attachment to their employers 
which arises from long connexion, and the re-i 
membrance of kind otiices received, and faithful' 
services performed, . .an inheritance transmitted! 
from parent to son : and being gathered together 
in herds from distant parts, they have no family) 
character to support in the place to whicli they' 
have been transplanted. Their employments, too, 
unlike those of the handicraft aivd V^ft B.^T\ii\i- 
lurhl, are usually so conducted aa U> \itt ai^^ilvj 
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pernicious to mind aod body. The consumptioofc 
of life in some ma uu Victories, even in those which 
mi^lil at first be thought most inuocuoim, thoug'li 
it may be a cnnsolatiou to those philosophers who 
arc afraid of being' crowded at the table of nature, 
would malie good men shudder if the account 
could be fully laid before them. We could men- 
tion one of the most extensive and important of 
our fabrics, where the first generation of persons 
who were employed bore Ihe change of life with- 
out much apparent injury ; tlie second grew sickly 
and were invalided long before the natural age of 
decay; and in the third the whole race vras extinct! 
John Hunter predicted that our manufactories 
would engender new varieties of pestilence. New 
and specific diseases they have produced, but the 
only pestilence which has yet manifested itself is 
L moral nature. Physical diseases are not 
e surely generated by crowding human beings 
together in a state of filth and wretchedness, than 
moral ones by herding them together, and that, 
too, without distinction of sex, in a state of igno- 
rance. This is the case under the least unfavour- 
able circumstances which can be imagined ; but it 
is doubly so under the manufacturing system, where 
children ace trained up in the way wherein that 

I system destines them to go, as soon as their little 
fingers can twirl a thread, or feed a machine. 
When that system was at its height, the slave- 
trade itself was scarcely more systematically re- 
morseless. The London workhouses supplied 
children by waggon-loads to those raanufacloriea 
which would take them off the hands of the parish ; 
a new sort of alave-trade was invented ; a set of 
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|hi Id-jobbers tra\elled the country, procuring chil- 
'pen from parents whose poverty was such as would 
ansent to the sacrifice, and undertaking to feed, 
e, and lodge them for the profits of their la- 
in this manner nere many of our great mn* 
infactories supplied ! In those manufactories thsi 
hinery never stood still. One net of tlieist 
Ppoor children worked by day, another by night |> 
and when one relay was relieved, they turned into) 
the beds which had been vacated by the other»i 
narm as the others hud left them!.. When thiu 
system had continued long enoug^h for those' 
~ iho lived through so unnatural and miserable a 
hildhood to reach the age of maturity, it was 
ppund that the girls, when they married, were 
Mterly unable to perform the commonest and most 
indispensable domestic work ; and the renied; 
jVhich was devised for the future, was, that thi 
ifcould go to Bchool to learn these things for 

n the day, after they had done work ! 
' Some of tliis evil has been mitigated : the hellish' 
^^ M;tice of night-worfc (it deserves no gentler', 
Pqaalifi cation) is nearly, if not totally disused }>, 
but enough evil remains lo produce irreparable' 
injury to the individuals, and the most serious^ 
mischief to the community. Tlie existing 
the manufacturing poor have been trained up ci 
tainly without moral, and it may be said without; 
religious instruction also ; for if a pulpit-lessolV 
should now and then by accident reach their 
thereis little chance of its penetratingfarther, utterly 
imprepared as they are for receiving it. Among the 
philosophers-errant who mislead themselves as well 
as others ia confounding the distinctions between 
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t and wrong, there are some who, after wan<t 
derin^ about tlie debatable ground between g'ood 
and evil, recover the right path, and find grace 
to thank Providence for their escape. The bias 
inclines that way in the middle and higher Tanks; 
for morab, as well as manners, follow the mode, 
and decorum, at least, is in fashion. But the class 
of which we have been speaking, have more to 
resist, at the same time that Ihey are less prepared 
for resistance. He who has ever seen the habita- 
tions of the city poor in the cellars and garrets of 
courts and alleys, will easily believe that the fire- 
side of the pot-house holds out a stronger tempta- 
tion than even the physical effect of the liquor. 
Goldsmith has told us how such places 



but they do more than this : ihey afford a stimulus 
of society which he cannot find elsewhere; strong 
humour and vulgar wit come with dnuble fascina- 
tion to those whose intellectual powers are stag- 
nant at home ; the coarseness of boisterous mirth 
acts upon them with double excitement; and if 
they give themselves up to the lowest vices, ought 
we to wonder at tliis, when their better faculties 
have never been brought into action? Scarce 
lower than tlie angels in the capacity of his nature, 
maa is yet, when left to himself, scarcely above the 
brutes ; and if he be depraved, as well as ignorant, 
he is then chiefly distinguished from them by the 
fatal prerogative of possessing a wicked will and 
greater powers of mischief. When his diviner 
• part has uever been called forth, the mere animal 
is oil that remains, and mere animal gratiflcatioiL 
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lust be the natural end and aim of his blind 
desires. 

TTiese are not the mere imaginations of a Ki>eeu- 
live moralist. It is notorious that the manners 
'i)f the people in manufacturing districts are pecu- 
liarly dissolute. Saint Monday is the only saint in 
the journeyman's kalendar; and there are many 
places where one of the working days of the week 
fa regularly set apart for drunkenness, like a sab- 
bath of irreligioD. However high the wages may 
tw, profligacy of every kind keeps pace, and draws 
after it its inevitable punishment of debility, dis- 
ease, poverty, want, and early death. For ihe 
main cause of the increase of pauperism it is need- 
less to go farther than the increase of manufac- 
tures, . . that very increase which lias so often been 
triumphantly appealed to in proof of the prospe- 
rity of the country. Even in quiet limes, and 
:wfaen, to outward appearance, the country was 
flourishing beyond all example in former ages, this 
■evil was felt,, .an evil in itself of sufficient magni- 
Kude, but of the most frightful nature when those 
circumstances are considered which give it a direct 
political bearing. 

' Two causes,' says the fictitious Espriella, 
whom in this place I may be permitted to quole, 
' and only two, will rouse a peasantry to rebellion ; 
intolerable oppression, or religious zeal either for 
the right faith or the wrong : no other motive 
is powerful enough. A manufacturing poor is 
more easily instigated to revolt. They have no 
local attachments ; the persons to whom they look 
up for support they regard more with envy than 
respect, as men who grow rich by their labour; 
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^ they know enough of what is passing ia the poti- 

* tical world to thinit themselves politicians; they 

* feel the whole burden of taxation, which is not 

* the case with the peasant, because he raises a 

* great part of his own food ; they are aware of 

* their own numbers j and the moral feelings which 

* in the peasant are only blunted, are in these men 

* debauched. A manu&cturing populace is alwayB 
•ripe for riotiug; the direction which this fury 

* may talte ia accideolal. In 1780 it ran against 
.'the Catholics; in 1790 against the Dissenters. 
.' Govemmenis who found their prosperity upon 
' manufaclnres, sleep upon giinpoivder. 

' Do I then think,' continues the writer, ' that 

* England is in danger of revolution ? If the ma- 
' nufacturiug system continues to be extended, 
'increasing, as it necessarily does increase, the 
" number, the misery, and the depravity of the 

* poor, I believe that revolution inevitably must 

* come, and in its most fearful shape. That system, 

* if it continues to increase, will more effectually 

* tend to ruin England than all the might and all 

* the maehinBtions of her enemies, were they ten 

* times more formidable than they are. It com- 

* municates just knowledge enough to the popu- 

* lace to make them dangerous, and it poisons 

* their morals. The temper of the mob has been 
' manifested at the death of Despard, and there is 

* no reason to suppose that it is not the same in 

* all oilier great towns aa in London. It wilt be 
' well for England when her cities shall decrease, 

, * and her villuges multiply and grow ; wheji there 
' sha)l be fewer streets and more cottages. The 
teadea^ of tiie present BYateoi u w caiM«n. 'Cnm 
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W peasantry into poor ; her policy should be to !»• 
F verse this, and to convert the poor into jiea' 
9 Bantry ; to increase them and lo enlighten them; 
/fcr their numbers are the strength, and therr 
1* knowledge is the security of Btates," 
> The Luddites, and the temper which the mob ii 
IrXondon, as well as in Nottingham, manifested 
^lipon the murder of Mr, Perceval, have but too 
blly approved this foresight. How that temper 
''Bs been produced, deserves further investigation. 
?he Hiate of parties and Ihe press will go fer 
explaining it. That there is any oi^nized 
plan for effecting a refolution in this country we 
BTC far from asserting or believing ; but it by no 
means follows that the preparatory worit of revolu- 
tion is not going on. There is no commisgarlat for ■ 
supplying London, and yet London is supplied ■ 
with a regularity and abundance which no com- V 
missariat, however perfect, could possibly accom- J 
plish. If one political writer vilifies every mea- 
Bure of the existing administration ; if another re- 
viles all parties in their lum with equal virulence ; 
if a third syBtemotically hoids up the Royal Family 
to derision and abhorrence ; and a fourth labours 
to bring the whole system of government into con- 
tempt and hatred, — though thetirst should merely 
be the faithiiil adherent of a political faction ; 
tjiou^h mere malevolence should be the inflnenciog 
motive of the second; the third be actuated by 
mere humour, or by neediness acting upon a pro- 
fligate mind ; and the fourth be led astray by juve- 
nile presumption or mistaken zeal ; though all 
these persons should be uUerl'y uncoinvwA^'«\'i^-> 
areren Tiostile to each other, ttve^ co-o^sw'** ■**■ 
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effectually together to one direct end as if they 
were bound by oaths and sacraments, and that end 
is as directly the overtlirow of their country as if 
all four were the salaried instruments of France. 

He who finds a factious newspaper upon his 
breakfast table, and, casting' his eyes over its 
columns while he sips his coffee, smiles at its 
blunders, or at most vents a malediction, more in 
nonder than in indignation, at the impudent vil- 
lainy of its falsehoods, has but a faint concepdon 
of its effects upon the great body of its readers. 
Journals of this description are not designed for 
those whose place in society indisposes them to 
revolutionary tenets, or whom a sound under- 
standing, and a mind well stored, have fortified, 
as with milhridate, against such poison. But 
there are thousands, and tens of thousands, pre- 
pared for it by the manufacturing system as com- 
pletely as soldiers by want and cold are prepared 
for camp contagion. It is upon men whom that 
system has depraved, that the diatribes of the 
anarchists operate with full effect, Those per- 
sons, if there be any such, who would keep the 
people ignorant because they rely upon their ig'no- 
rance as a preservative, are not more lamentably 
erroneous in judgement than ignorant themselves 
of the slate of the society in which they live. 
Where one who can rea<l is to be found, all who 
have ears can hear. The weekly epistles of the 
apostles of sedition are read alond in tap-rooms 
and pot-houses to believing auditors, listening 
greedily when they are told that their rulers fatten 
upon the gains extracted from their blood and 
einewa; tt^t Ihey are cheated, oppressed, and 



plundered ; thai tbeir wives and children are waot- 
ing bread, because a corrupt majority in parlia- 
ment persists in carrying; on a war which lliere 
was no cause for beginning, and to which there 
can be no end in view ; that there is neither com- 
mon sense nor common honesty in the govern- 
ment ; that the liberty of the press has been de- 
stroyed, and they are, in fact, hving under mihtary 
hiiv ; that they are a florrged nation, . . and flogging 
is only fit for beasts,, .and beasts they are,, .and 
like beasts they deserve lo be treated, if they submit 
patiently to such wrongs and insnlts ; — these are 
the topics which are received in the pot-house; 
and discussed over the loom and the lathe : men 
already profligate and unprincipled, needy because 
they are dissolute, and discontented because they are 
needy, swallow these things when they are getting^ 
drunk, and chew the cud upon them when sober. 
The lessons are repeated day afler day, and week 
after week. If madder be adnninislered to a pig 
only for a few days, his bones are reddened with 
its dye'; and can we believe that the bloody colour- 
ing of such ' pig's meat " ' as this will not find its 
way into the system of those who take it for their 
daily food ? 

Some years ago a lady published a vindication 
of Eve for havuig eaten the apple, arguing that 
the woman acted nobly and from the generous 
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defiire of aiN^uiring knowledge, in order Ifaat Adam 
and herself might become as p^ods. The liercsy 
was new, which is some merit in a heresy,. . lor 
even Richard Brothers and Joanna Southcole ha\-e 
no pretensions to novelty in their doctrines. But 
the female heresiarch'a arguments proved only (he 
ingenuity of the tempter; and, like that tempter, 
they who are now labouring to seduce the people. 
fail not to allure them with promises of unattain- 
able good, per\-erting to vile purposes the sacred 
names of laws, and liberty, and constitution, and 
dealing out vague generalities and inapplicable 
truisms, while their main appeal is to the vanity 
and the evil passions of an uninstnicted multitude. 
Marat and Hebert were continually talking to the 
* people of their rights, and representing themselves 
as the enlightened friends of humanity. Our sap- 
pers and miners tread faithfully in their stejis as 
fer BE they have hitherto gone ; and there are but 
too many circumstances which &vour the machi- 
nations of such mischievous and wicked men. 

Among these circumstances the manufacturing 
system again presents itself in the first rank. The 
extent to which it has been carried makes a large 
part of our population dependent for employ,,, 
nhich is, in fact, for subsistence, . . upon other coun- 
tries; and when the tyranny of a barbarous con- 
queror in Europe, and the servility or corruption 
of a ruling faction in America, shut us out from our 
accustomed markets, distress and riots in the ma- 
nufacturing districts are the coneequence. Let it 
not be supposed that we are among the wholesale 
■dec}aimers agfainst foreign commerce; or that. 
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because we perceive the fatal consequences which 
result from the manufecturing system, carried on 
as it has hitherto been, we would, in the spirit of 
radical reform, destroy it root and branch. Doubt- 
less it has been productive of ^eat and essential 
benefit : doubtless it Iibs been necessary in that 
process which is contiimally going on fur the ad- 
vancement of humankind; doubtless the eventual 
good will abundantly overbalance the evil Mfilh 
which it may have been purchased. But as nar 
tions may be too warlike for their own happiness, 
or even their own security, so they may he too 
commercial. What one of the wisest of the heathens 
has told us, is applicable in policy as well as in 

ethics:, ,Ta SiovK etft' ijfui', airOtv^, SoSXa, iciu\vT(i, 

oWoT/Jin. When the evil is discovered, one great 
Step is made towards the cure ; and that it is an 
evil to have whole districts dependent for sup|>ort 
upon the politics of a foreign cabinet, is now 
proved by our own experience. Want will make 
even those persons turbulent who would be other- 
wise every way disposed to be industrious and 
peaceable : what facilities, then, must it afford to 
the agitators who, by every imaginable means, are 
labouring to excite mutinous feelings, and set the 
people against the government! Malesuada is the 
epithet by which Virgil characterizes hunger ; and 
the old rebels in Henry VIII. 's time felt themselves, 
beyond all doubt, fully justified in their insurrection 
when they told the Duke of Norfolk that ' Poverty 
* was their captain, the which, with bis cousin 
' Necessity, had brought them to that doing.' 

In other limes we have had men xVvcqxnq o«k o'i- 
employ by the fluctuations of foreign ■poX^^C'SiNi^i*- 
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tlieir numbers have been comparatively trifling, 
and the effect partial ; nor were there in those 
days public speakers and public writers ready to 
inflame their discontent and array them a^inst 
Iheir rulers. The rapid increase of manufactures, 
and the wider scale upon which hostility is carried 
on against us, have caused the eflect now to be felt 
over every part of the country ; and a cause which 
arises out of our real improvement and the high 
degree of civilization to which we have attained, has 
given consistency to the danger. Bodies of men, 
associating for unlawful purposes in England, are at 
no loss how to organize themselves ; for nowhere in 
the world has the principle of political association 
ever been so well and so generally understood. 
We have not only the imperium in imperio of the 
Quakers, and that of the Wesleyan Methodists 
(each of them perfect in its kind), but every 
sectarian community, every joint-company, every 
parish club, affords a model; and as some or 
other of these institutions exist in every village 
throughout the kingdom, the people are every- 
where familiarly versed ia such practical details of 
business as are applicable upon the widest scale. 
Our benelit societies (in their origin as old as the 
Saxon guilds), which, in their right application, 
ore excellent, and which have properly been en- 
couraged by the legislature, have been perverted to 
the most mischievous purposes. The number of 
3 who belonged to these societies ten years 
ago, when the poor-returns were made, amounted 
to 704,350, of whom nearly half*, at least, may be 





supposed to belong lo the manuf&cluring' < 
When the Luddites began to orp;anize themselves, 
the funds of the societies lo which they belonged 
afforded them a ready supply ; and when further 
resources were needed, they knew how 
revenue as well as the Ekilfullest Hm 
Downiug-slreet. In this country, journeymen have 
loug beeu accustomed lo combine for the purpose 
of obtaining higher pay from their employers ; 
each trade has its fund for such occasions, raised 
by weekly or monthly payments ; the different 
trades assist each other in their combinations, and 
the business is managed by secret committees. 
In this manner the shoemakers, when they struck 
tcork, two or three years ago, were enabled to 
support a loss of wages to the amount of nearly 
half a million ! Besides this resource, it has been 
ascertained that the Luddites, under pretest of 
defraying the expenses of a petition for parlia- 
mentary reform, levied a contribution of hulf-a- 
crown a man upon their fellow- work men through- 
out an extensive part of the country, where no 
disturbances were apparent. 

Such, then, are the means which the disaifected 
part of the populace have in their hands. If at 
any former time the mob were inflamed with se- 
dition, they were a headless multitude, bound to- 
gether only by the momentary union of blind 
passion ; they are now an organized association, 
with iheu: sections, their secret committees, and 

Ihe Bunber it rinillH in Greal BrUi!n st 2,514.1)00. ol 
ft» eafa^uafricnlrnr*; tad l.lS9,D(fO in iradp, idai 
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their treasury. These are fearful circumstances, 
even if temporary distress were the only cause of 
the eiisting spirit of insuborfiiiiatioii. But in addi- 
tion to Ihis, there is to be taken into the account of 
danger the alarming' fact, which iew have noticed, 
and of the importance of which fewer still are 
aware, that jacobinism, having almost totally dis- 
, appeared from the educated classes, has sunk 
down into the mob ; so that, Bince the year 1793, 
our internal state has in this respect undergone as 
great a Chang's as our foreign relations, and a far 
more jKrilous one. There was a wild cosmopolite 
character about the democracy of the last genera- 
tion; old men of warm hearts and sanguine spirits 
Bixng their NuTic diTniitis ; and young men of ar- 
dent mind and generous inexperience became en- 
thusiastic disciples of a political faith which ushered 
itseU'into the world with the lying annunciation of 
* Peace on earth, good will among men.' The 
better spirits, who were thus led astray by the pros- 
pects which the French Revolution seemed, as they 
thought, at its commencement, to open for human 
kind, mingled their crude politics with principles 
as crude, but which were both too generous aud 
too wild ever to become popular. Their talk was 
not merely of the rights of man, but of the hopes 
and destinies of the human race ; of rapid im- 
provement and indefinite progression. The po- 
pulace were incapable of entering into such views ; 
they beheld nothing in these visionaries but their 
direct political bearing; and finding them hostile 
to the Anti-Jacobin war, regarded thera as men 
irbo preferred France to England, and llieretbre 
i to iheir country. Ai ftit bkows r.\mft 
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ihe baser crew of democrats, who ap«d the follies 
ot ihe French, and felt no horror at their crimes, 
shocked their countrymen hy open professions of 
profligate impiety. That this was the feeling of 
"ae populace twenty years ago, is notorious to 
irery one who remembers that stirring scBsoib 
~ 'J any riots broke out, ' Church and King*. 

s the cry of the mob, and tiieir liiry was directed 
inst those whom they looked upon aa the ene4 
s of both. Time passed on ; the character aS 
iC French revolution developed itself; that wliicli 
I had been tbndly worshipped at its uprise as ' tbA 
day-star of lil>erty,' . . the star in the East, |i;uidiD{f 
us to political redemption,, .proved to be a baleltd 
eomet, shedding pestilence and destruction oves 
Ihe nations. Jacobinism fell under the sword of 
military despotism in France, — the fate which uni- 
Tersally must terminate its success ; of its partisans 
in England, some sunk into contempt, some were 
cooled by years, others sobered by experience: 
their dreams were dissipated; thek ptiilosophy 
grew out of fashion ; their irreligion was bootej 
out of sight ; the great esperimeot to which thej 
appealed had failed ; and such is the deadening 
eSect of disappointed hope upon those who have 
no strength of mind to reclaim them when they 
have gone wrong, or support tiiem when they an 
right, that many of those persons who had beed 
warmest in their udmiration of the French re^ 
volution, looked now upon the struggle of the 
Spaniards with utter apathy, prophesied tlieir 
failure, depreciated their exertions, insulted over 
their losses, and, learning to hate the ^o^\c Vrurecv 
coldness ot' heart and error of ud.,^l«tA. ^u>i^ m»i^ 
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them injure, luboured to the uCcnust to assist m 
accompUshing their own predictions. 

While the spirit of jacobinism had thus evapo- 
rated from the top of the vessel, its dregs were 
settling &t, the bottom. It had lost its generalizing 
spirit and its metaphysics: whatever, also, had 
made it alluring to the young, and ardent, and en- 
thusiastic lovers of their kind, was gone: it had 
become selfish and grovelling ; yet, because of its 
very deterioration, the more dangerous. New de- 
magogues appeared upon the stage,, .children of 
Mammon, and wiser in their g;eneration. They 
understood the temper of the vulgar too well to 
preach to them of fine fabrics of society, the dif- 
fusion of general knowledge, and the milleunitun 
of wisdom and philosophy. Their arguments are 
adapted more wisely to that part of the people 
with whom, as they are pleased to proclaim, the 
physical force is lodged. The reformation for 
which they plead is to save money" ; it is a matter 
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not of morality, not of feeling, not of honour, but 
of pounds, shillings, and pence; according to 
them the wisdom of public measures is to be es« 
timated precisely according to the expenditure 
which they cause. Goyemment, they affirm, is a 
combination of the rich, formed for the purpose of 
raising money, from the people, and dividing it 
among themselves and their dependents. Never 
before had sedition appeared in so sordid a shape. 
These men understand the laws too well to re- 
commend openly the destruction of monarchy, and 
the abolishment of all distinctions of rank. There 
is no danger in advertising journals, the professed 
object of which is ' to exhibit to the people the 
hideous system by which they are at once cajoled 
and coerced, thereby to rouse them to an vnited 

* consequence of abuse or mismanagement in some part of the govern- 

* ment, and yon produce a state of feeliog adequate to aliiiust an j 

* purpose for which it can be wanted. Taxes and abuses joined, ge- 
' nerate a kind of expansive force, that will burst asunder even the 

* best compacted governments. The abuses, too, serve to give a di- 

* rection to the discontent and angry feeling produced in the fir^t 

* instance by the taxes. They stand in the place of the abstract 

* rights of a few years ago, and are the last improvement made in the 

* machine for overturning states, from which it is conceived to derive * 

* a much greater heft and purchase, than in its old form of *■ taxes and 

* the rights of man.' A number of persons are accordingly in a con- 

* stant state of active search, prying about among the establishments, 

* and winding round, like a woodpecker round a tree, in the hopes of 

* Ending some unsound part, into which they may strike their beaks 

* and begin to work; but not like the honest woodpecker, wlio is only 

* in search of the grubs and worms on which to make a meal, and is at 

* least indifferent as to the fate of the tree. They, on the contrary, 

* only take the grubs and worms for their pretext, and have for their 

* ultimate object to open a hole, into which the wet and the rot may 

* enter, and by which the tree, the British Oak (a beautiful shaft of I 
'know not how many load, and the growth o{ a£evr),m«^f dbftcd.^ ^'c>>^ 
*periii.' 
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call for reformation too general to be mistaken, 
and too potent to be resisted,' Radical reform is a 
safer text than revolution ; the same sermon will 
suit either ; the same end is effectually furthered 
by both. The folly and stupidity of ministers, the 
profligacy of public men, the oppressiveness of 
government, and the waste of public money, are the 
atnarchists' constant theme. Knowing, aho, that 

* Majesty 
* Needs all the props of admiration 
* to bear it up on high. . « . . .* 

they omit no opportunity of vilifying the royal 
&imily. In this manner have they for years been 
addressing themselves to the passions of the 
vulgar ; flattering their vanity by telling them that 
wisdom and virtue must proceed trom them, and 
that the way to remedy all evils is to have all elec- 
tions popular, and make the representative receive 
instructions from his constituents; exciting their 
indignation against their rulers, and provoking 
their selfishness and pride, at the same time, by 
persuading them that they are plundered by the 
government, and cheated by the public servants. 
Their changes are rung upon corruption, pecula- 
tion, inquiry, and justice*; and reform, radical 
reform, is still the burthen of the song. 



* Their notions upon this head may be tlluMtrated by an anecdote 
in point. A gentleman of the fraternity, who had been somewhat 
notorious in his time, was talking one day rather freely about the 
heads (in the literal sense) of the ruling party, when he was reminded 
by a democrat of a different seliool, that the friends of freedom ought 
only to consider justice, and that it was nnphilosophical, and conse- 
quently wrong, to indulge feelings of revenge. The journalist was 
staggered at this, and admitted, in reply, (hat rerenge, to be sure, 
ought not to bethought of. .but, he added, I have been taken np 
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It has been confidently asserted, that some of 
the anarchist writers are in the pay of Prance;. 
We do not believe it ; and whether it be so or not 
is altogether unimportant, tor what occasion haa 
the enemy to hire a^nts when there are so maay 
who act for him gratuitously ? To slander public 
and private characters has become a regular trade 
in England, and miscreants of one description take 
to it just as miscreants of another to the more 
dangerous, but not more nefarious, practices of 
thieving and robbing ; they begin upon players, 
aiid they end upon princes. There is another 
class less nosious to society, and iu Ihemselvoa ■ 
less detestable, bill enemies in like manner to 1 
public order. A forum oralot some years ago 
published a tour, in which he described the grati- 
fication which he felt in the act of being oveiv 
turned in a stage-coach, because, never having 
met with such an accident before, it gave him 
an opportunity of experiencing a new sensation ! 
Gentlemen whose lives and limbs are matters of 
such trifling concern to themselves, may be equally 
well disposed to try what sort of sensation the over- 
throw of a government ivould produce. It is no 
new thing for wretches to set fire to a house, for i 
die purpose of plundering during the confusion; 
ongbt we then to doubt that there may be those 
who would commit state-arson for motives of .« 
like nature? But whether they commence their | 
career thus without principle, or under the i 
fluence of erroneous notions and mistaken zei 
personal feeling brings them to the same state at I 

(leien t^mvi bf OxK fdlovs, BDcl moil Dot I bSTS s lilt 
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mind : they get within reach of tlie law at some 
time or other, and tlieii, beginning- in good earnest 
to abhor the government which has corrected them, 
they labour in their vouation with hearty virulence, 
hoping one day to change places with the attorney- 
g-eneral. 

Men of these various descriptions* have been 
writing to the populace for years past ; they are 
not without employment in the daily press ; but 
the weekly press is almost exclusively their own, 
and this is of far more importance ; for it is the 
weekly paper which finds its way to the pot-house 
in town, and the ale-house in the country, in- 
flaming' the turbulent temper of the manufacturer, 
and disturbing the quiet attachment of the peasant 
to those institutions under which he and his fathers 
have dwelt in peace. He receives no account of 
public aflkirs (and these are times in which the 
remotest peasant feels an anxiety concerning them 
which was never known before) but what comes 
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through these polluted sources. The murderers 
of Overbury destroyed him by seasoning with 
poison whatever he took, his food, his drink, and 
his medicine; so every thing is drugged which 
passes through the hands of the radical journal- 
ists. Victory is depreciated, and represented as 
matter of regret, because it tends to lengthen a 
war which the anarchists and the despondents 
have pronounced hopeless ; failure is exaggerated 
and made matter of consolation, or ill-concealed 
joy, because it brings us nearer to an abandonment 
of the contest. With whatever enemy we may be 
engaged, upon whatever cause, in whatever quar- 
rel, it is England which is wrong, it is England 
which ought" to yield. If Buonaparte be spoken 
of, his crimes are palliated or concealed, his suc- 
cess blazoned, his talents magnified, and held up 
for awe and admiration ; his policy described as 
infallible ; his means inexhaustible ; his power not 
to be resisted. Thus do these men labour to 
destroy in their readers all sympathy with their 
country ; all joy in her triumph ; all natural pride 
in her glory; all generous exultation in her 
name ; all interest in her cause. At home every 
thing is represented in the darkest colours ; no- 
thing but imbecility, venality, profligacy, pro- 
fusion, waste and peculation on the part of the 
rulers ; on the part of the people distress, misery, 
hunger : . . the populace are reminded of their 
numbers, they are told of their strength, and they 
are reproached for their patience, . . 

* Pack-bearing patience, that base property 

* And silly gift of the all-endnring ass.* 

Every topic is made subservient to the same. q.q.\v- 
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elusion, that things ai^ bad, and must be changed ; 
that corruption must be cut up by the roots ; that 
the soil must be cleared by the plough and the 
harrow. 

When com has become damaged it is said to 
evolve a specific poison for the human system: 
poison of this kind, being administered in the 
daily bread of the people, has been producing 
slowly but surely the effect for which it was in- 
tended. We are most of us like cameleons, and 
reflect the colour of the opinions by which we are 
surrounded. The cochineal insect derives its splen- 
did dye from the plant on which it is reared. . 

, . the fly 
That feeds on dang is coloured thereby. 

Herbert, 

The Greenlander exhales essence of train-oU from 
every pore ; and in like manner they who are dieted 
upon this garbage, necessarily imbibe its taint. It 
16 now * become rank, and smells to heaven.' But 
^ though the eruption did not shew itself till a fit op- 
portunity occurred last year, the infection, had long 
been taken. The famous text in Ezekiel*, which is 
the watch-word of the Luddites, was current among 
the manufacturers of the north more than seven 
years before they made any public manifestation 
of a seditious spirit. This fact is within our own 
knowledge ; and we know also another fact, equally 
serious in itself, and which ought to operate as a 

* * And thou, profane Prince of Israel, whose day is come, whose 

* iniquity shall have an end,. .Thus saith the Lord God : Remove the 

* diadem and take off the crown : this shall not be the same : exalt 

* him that is low, and abase him that is high.. .1 will overtora* over- 

* tarn, overturn it.*,.xxL 25. 6, 7* 
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warning upon those persons wliom it concerns. 
The secret directors of these people, who have 
given sufficient proofs of their ability for miscliie^ 
lose no opportunity of encouraging their con- 
federates by producing authorities in their favour ; 
and they are at no loss where to look for them* 
Speeches which produce no other effect in par- 
liament than that of exciting indignation at the 
effirontery of those who deliver them, or wonder at 
their infatuation, operate very difierently when they 
are reported in a condensed shape, and all ex- 
posure of their futility and falsehood is withheld* 
For this, no doubt, they are designed, as far as 
is consistent with regular party policy; but the 
Luddite committees make a farther use of them ; 
and the most inflammatory harangues of this de- 
scription are printed like dying-speeches, an:l sold 
through the manufacturing districts at a halfpenny 
or penny each. The effusions of the hot city 
orators, and the most incendiary paragraphs of 
the anarchist journals, are circulated in the same 
manner. 

' Give me the press,' said Mr. Sheridan, ' against 
' venal lords, commons, or princes. . against despot- 
' ism of any kind, or in any shape. . let me but array 

* a free press, and die liberties of England will stand 

* unshaken.' And what if the press, in abuse of 
fiieedom, and to the eventual destruction of free- 
dom, its own as well as all other, should be 
arrayed against king, lords, and commous, and 
governments of every kind ? . . What would remain 
unshaken then ? The press, like all other powerful 
engines, is mighty for mischief as well as for good, 
and little must they be aware of the force of this 
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artillery who imagine that any government can 
suffer itself to be battered in breach by it with 
impunity. Look lo (he facts, and see what the 
licentiousness of the press has already pro<lnced! 
The armed associations of Nottingham and York- 
shire, adding to the secrecy and combination of 
the United Irishmen, the coolness and regularity 
of the Eng'lish character, and . disgracing that 
character by the principles which they hold, the 
end at which they aim, and the assassinations 
which they have committed ; even these con- 
spiralors against life, property, and social order, 
I are less alarming, in their acts and in their pur- 
1 poses, than are the symptoms which manifested 
themselves among the mob upon the death of 
Mr. Perceval. Who does not know that men and 
women and children paraded the streets of a po- 
' pulous city, in the heart of England, with flags in 
honour of that event. . in honour of the murder of 
one who carried into public life the gentleness of 
fais individual character, and, in his private station, 
was the model of every virtue? The victories of 
a Nelson or a ^Vellington would not have escited 
L more o^■erflowi^g joy in them, when their natural 
Kfeelin^rs were uncorrupted, than was displayed 
■■ wpon Ihis accursed occasion. Bonfires were kin- 
dled lo celebrate a deed by which the peaceable 
part of the community were shocked as at some 
unwonted visitation of heaven, and for which, 
when they had recovered from the first stunning 
sensation, they grieved as for a private and pe- 
culiar calamity. The same un-English, un-Chris- 
tian, inhuman spirit displayed itself in Cornwall; 
and in London the indication of the temper of 
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"the populace was yet worse, Befiire it had been 

suFipecled, or could possibly be known, that the 
assassin was in a slate of mind which rendered 
hicn as much an object of compassion as of horror, 
he became the favourite of ihe mob, as if he had 
been their friend, their champion, their self-devoted 
hero and deliverer. Attempts were made to rescue 
him, as he was eonvejed to prison, by the chance 
rabble collected on the way ; and at those public- 
houses which are frequented by the lower orders 
about town, scenes were witnessed not to be re- 
membered without shuddering'. Healllis were 
drunk, accompanied with ferocious exultation for 
what had been done, and more ferocious anticipa- 
tions of what, it wa.s hoped, was soon to follow. 
The imagination of a dramatist could conceive no 
fitter prelude to (he moat dreadful tragedy of 
popular ma tine S3. 

These, then, are the feelings of the pot-house 
pohticians, who have for years past been sucking' 
iu the virulence and venom of the demagogue 
journalists with their daily potations. When Sir 
Francis Burdetl heard how the wretches who would 
have rescued Bellingham huzxaed his name, we 
certainly believe that no man regretted it more 
than himself. At that time, and in those re- 
joicings, their temper disclosed itself without dis- 
guise,, .the temper of that rabble who vociferate for ' 
purity of election, throw up their hats for him, 
and lackey the hee!s of his processions. They 
ratified the murder ; they made it their own act 
and deed, and even contracted in it a degree of 
guilt which did not attach to the perpetrator; for 
that unhappy man (though never was the forfevLiu^ 
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of life mora imperiously required for the sake 
society) it wa^ impossible not to feel something 
like compBBsiuii : but what shall be said of those 
writers, who, by their pestilent perseverance in 
preachings en), prepared the people to rejoice in 
his crime, and who have been wicked enough to 
hold up the victim as a warniug', instead of the 
murderer ! 

They have leavened the mass, and the leaven 
continues to work; for we must not deceive 
ourselves, and suppose that the spirit of insub- 
ordiuation, which has beeu thus excited and tlia^ 
manifedted, is extinguished, or even abated, It 
has been Euspended, in the manulacturing dis- 
tricts, because the harvest brought a temporary 
alleviation of the existing distress, and because 
summer b tiot the favourite season of those who 
require the cover of darkness for their deeds. 
' Long nighU and bloody blankets,' was one of 
the ferocious toasts of the United Iri^ : the union 
whicli has been formed in our owa country iri of 
the same character, and tends to the same effect. 
So surely as the pressure of scarcity shall again 
be felt, so surely will the outrages be renewed. 
The causes are not removed ; the association is 
not broken ; the spirit exists ; the means are tiot 
exhausted ; and the some stimulants are sUll ad- 
ministered by the same incendiaries. If ttiis system 
be not effijctuuliy checked, a Jacquerie, a bdiitm 
aervile will be the result. 

Mr. Sheridan has said, tliat there are three ways 
of destroying the liberty of the press; ' one is by 
' oppressive acts of parliament; another by ej; 
officio informations, and the miconatibHiwffl 
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* banishment of printers to distant gaols ; and the 

* third, by raising the price of cheap pubhcations.' 
In this country, heaven be praised, the press is in 
no danger from either ; but there is a fourth, and 
ikr more effectual way, which Mr. Sheridan over- 
looked,, .by giving full play to its licentiousness. 
Among the truths, of universal application, which 
history teaches to those who are capable of re- 
ceiving its lessons, there is none more certain than 
that the abuse of liberty is always followed by the 
loss of liberty : it is not more the rightful punish- 
ment than it is the necessary consequence of the 
crime. Check the abuse of the press before the 
crisis is produced, and its inestimable blessings 
will be preserved ; but if the anarchists be suffered 
to carry on their sapping and mining, and to keep 
their batteries in full play, the liberty of the press 
would not indeed be destroyed by their triumph 
(for their eventual triumph cannot be contemplated 
as a possibility), but assuredly it would be put 
an end to aRer their destruction. The immedmte 
horrors of ihe Jacquerie would be our portion ; the 
fiUal consequences would be felt by our children » 
and our children's children. As for those persons 
who, misunderstanding this, or misrepresenting 
k, would take shelter in the common-places of their 
orators, and tell us that the freedom of the press is 
like the reputation of a woman, not to be touched 
without injury;, .that it furnishes always its own 
remedy, and conveys the antidote as well as the 
bane, .such reasonings, if they were not likely to 
proceed sometimes from well-meaning men, woul<) 
be too silly to deserve refutation. A word suffices 
for refuting them. What reason have you to suq- 
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pose that they who swallow the bane will be per- 
suaded to take the antidole? And would you suffer 
lewd and impious books to be distributed in your 
family, because you tati give your boys and girls 
sermons and treatises of morality to counteract 
their effect? 

But in reality that coercion which self-preserva- 
tion renders necessary, trenches no more upon (he 
freedom of the press than the laws against robbery 
and murder trench upon freedom of action. The 
law already determines the offence,, .what seems 
to be required is an alteration in the nature of the 
punishment. Fine and imprisonment are inflic- 
tions sufficiently severe, but they fail in their pur- 
pose : they may materially injure, or even ruin, 
the fortunes of a libeller, and they may break his 
health ; but they do not take front him the means 
of doing mischief, and assuredly do not diminish 
his disposition for it ; . . 

■ The r«iiluf^-s U hia dirty ™rk iig.lo.- 

The law, therefore, as it stands at present, punishes, 
but has little or no effect in lessenin;^ the frequency 
of the offence. Transportation would be the proper 
and efficient penally. The great end of punish- 
ment would be perfectly attained by it; and no 
other means could be so likely for promoting that 
secondary end also, which, when it is attainable^ 
is always to be borne in mind,.. the reformation 
of the offender ; for the man who is a bad subject 
here, may become a useful member of society in 
another region, where he has neither opportunity 
nor means of committing his old offences. 

The incendiaries have succeeded in kindling a 
flame : it is in the power of the laws to prevent 
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them from extending it, and adding fuel to the 
conflagration. There are other causes which tend 
to shake the fabric of our prosperity, over which 
government, indeed, has no control. The wide^* 
spreading defection from the national church is- 
one ; another is to be found in those attempts to 
remodel the English laws, which, if they were suc- 
cessful, would change the very principle upon 
which those admirable laws have been founded, and 
which even now loosen their hold upon the hearts 
of the people. More direct mischief is produced 
by the paltry proceedings of those save-all poli- 
ticians, who boast of their economy in banishing 
newspapers from the public offices, and who cal- 
culate to the fraction of a pen what quantity of 
quill-barrel ought to be allowed for a clerk^s daily 
consumption. This pitiful spirit courts popularity 
by addressing itself to the meanest feelings of the 
multitude ; and the anarchists need wish for no 
better assistance than that which is given them by 
these unintentional and mole-eyed coadjutors. But 
the more these causes, which are not within reach 
of the executive government, aggravate the exist- 
ing danger, the more necessary it is that speedy 
and visTorous measures should be taken for re- 
moving such as are under its control. 

The first duty of government is to stop the 
contagion ; the next, as far as possible, to remove « 
the causes which have predisposed so large a part 
of the populace for receiving it. First, we must 
silence the batteries, and repair the breach ; then 
search out and remedy the dry rot which is in our 
walls. It is not enough to break up the seditious 
associations of the Luddites while the arm of 
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the law ho3 yet stretigih to qiieU them, nor 
to perform the eqnally urgent duty of relieving 
that large portion of the deluded populace whom 
' Poverty and his eousin Neeessity have brought 
' to these doings.' We shall do little if we do 
not guard against a recurrence of the danger by 
■wise and extensive measures of prospective policy. 
And this brings us to the concluding part of this 
imperfect essay. 

The anarchists may be silenced, and the asso- 
ciations of their disciples broken up ; but while 
the poor continue what they are, continuing also, 
as they must, to gain in number upon the more 
prosperous classes, the materials for explosion will 
always be under our feet. The first and moat 
urgent business is to provide relief for those upon 
'whom the pressure of the times bears hardest. 
Charity is no where so abundantly and munifi- 
cently displayed as in England, not even in tliose 
countries where alms-giving is considered as a com- 
mutation for sin ; but mere charity is not what 
is needed in this emergency. The various plans 
which have been devised, and the local and partial 
experiments which have been made for bettering 
the condition of the poor, as reportetl by the so- 
ciety embodied for that purpose, are highly ho- 
nourable In the members of that society, and to 
the land in which they exist. The society which 
has been formed under the auspices of the Duke 
of York, for the immediate purpose of affording 
assistance to the distressed counties, is doing 
much ; and there is cause to hope that the bene- 
fit which must result from its encouragement of 
the fisheries will continue afler the emergency m 
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past. The food which is thus broug'ht into tiie 
market is so much clear gain ; it is nutritiouB ; It 
is the cheapest which can possibly be procured ; it 
is druwn from a source of supply which is inex- 
haustible ; and the mode of procuring it adds to 
our best defence, hy keeping up a nursery for our 
fleets. 

There is another way by which employment 
might be provided for many of those whom want 
of work renders not only burthensome, but dan- 
gerous to society, and from which permanent 
good would enHue to the community. These 
ends might be attained, if our great landholders 
could be persuaded, instead of adding estate to 
estate, tiil they count whole districts, and almost 
whole counties within their domains, to apply the 
capital, that is thus directed, to the better pur- 
pose of doubling the vaiue of the lands which 
Ihcy already [lossess, by bringing them into the 
highest slate of cultivation of which they are ca- 
pable. How many are the marshes which mi^it 
thus be drained, the moors which might be re^ 
claimed, the wild and lonely heaths which woulA 
be rendered productive, and where villages would 
grow round the first rude huts of the labourers^ 
Great indeed is the present relief which mi^* 
thus be afforded to those who need it, the perma- 
Hent advantage to the country, and ultimately to 
the principal landholders themselves : but that 
Ihey should thus see their true interest, and act 
upon it, is rather to be wished than expected. 
Crescit indnlgeiia sibi, may be said as truly of every 
moral itifirmity as of Ihe dims hydrops ; and aS 
JB the BWatiiOT of proverMri wiadom whkh qt- 
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perience has bequeathed to mankind, there is none 
which ia so seldom practically applied, and few 
which are so widely applicable, as that which is 
coutaiued in the old Ascrean's exclamation, 
NiJtioi, h'S faaaiv Soiu TrXeov ^fiiav iravto'/. 
It may seem, perhaps, paradoxical at first to 
assert that a season of pressure, like the present, 
is a fit season for undertaking national works ; 
jet nothing can be more certain, than that the 
public must, in some form or Other, sujiport 
those who are deprived of their usual employ- 
ments; and that it is better to administer thiti re- 
lief in the form of wages, than of poor-rales. 
The mouths cannot be idie; and as the great 
object is to prevent the bands from being so, a 
time when there are many bands out of employ 
is, of all others, the time for such labours. One 
way or other, be it remembered, the men must 
be maintained; it is therefore more wholesome 
for the community to liave the advantage of their 
labour, and for Elieniselves to feel that they earn 
their own maintenance, than that they should be 
fed gratuitously, and that we should have a race 
in England half Luddite, half Lazzaruui, No 
time, therefore, can be so proper for national 
works, for making new naval stations and im- 
proving the old, for cutting roads, draining fens, 
and recovering tracts of country by embankments 
from the sea. One easy mode may be pointed 
out of affording work for thousands in their own 
parishes, to the credit of the country, and the 
great accommodation of the people. The public 
roatla in this kingdom are good for all purposea 
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of rapid communication (though even in this es- 
sential point Mr. Edgeworth has long since 
shewn how they might be improved), but the 
accommodation of the foot-traveller is almost ge- 
nerally neglected. In the high state of civiliza- 
tion to which we have attained, it is fitting that 
there should be, from village to village and from 
town to town (wherever the nature of the soil 
does not render it unnecessary), a raised foot- 
path by the wayside. Our soldiers, who have so 
oflen to plod along, weary and foot-sore, through 
sludge and mire, would feel the full benefit of 
€uch an improvement. In calculating the ex- 
pense, it is to be considered, that if the counties 
do not disburse it through the way-wardens, they 
must disburse a large proportion of it through 
the overseers. Let it not be said that such path- 
ways are not necessarjs because they have not 
hitherto been thought so ; . . some attention is due 
to those who walk as well as to those who ride, . • 
to the drover as well as to the stage-coachman. 
The object is neither useless nor unimportant ; . . 
but better is it to engage in works of ostentatious 
convenience,, .better would it be for the state to 
build pyramids in honour of our Nelsons and 
Wellingtons, or Towers of Babel for star-gazing, 
than that men who have hands, and are willing 
to work, should hunger for want of employment. 

Things of this kind (and many such might be 
devised) are palliatives, which in this case are all 
that are required ; this part of the evil being but 
for a season. The radical evil can only be cured 
by a course of alteratives. Discussions and spe- 
eulations upon first principles of government and 
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abstract rights, with a view fo the formation c£ 
some New Atlantis or Utopia, have an effect upon 
men analogous to that which novel- reading pro- 
duces upon girls ; as long as the inebriation lasts, 
it unfits tliem to bear their part,'; iu tb« realities of 
life, which appear ' stale, flat, and unprofitable ' 
to their heated and high-fed fancies. They be- 
come dissatisfied with the society ia which they 
are placed ; and because they cannot remodel ilii 
institutions according to their owu notions of per- 
fection, instead of endeavouring Co lessen the 
quantum of evil in the world, they increase it by 
their factious or querulous discontenl. The good 
which may be done in this country is immea- 
surably great ; the disposition to it in our rulers 
cannot be doubted ; the means are in our own 
hands ; the invention of printing did not coroe 
more opportunely for the restoration of letterg, 
and for the blessed worii of reformation, than Dr. 
, Bell's discovery to vaccinate the next generation 
against the pestilence which has infected this. 
The greatest boon which could be conferred upon 
Britain (and (his is of such paramount importance 
that we cannot enforce it too earnestly, or repeat 
it too often) is a system of uationat education, es- 
tablished by the legislature in every parish, as an 
outwork and bulwark of the national church ; so 
that instruction should be given to all who cannot 
pay for it : that, as none can die for want of food 
in England (the poor-rates not having lieen com- 
muted for wedding-sermons against procreation), 
80 none should he suflered to perish for lack of 
ijiowledge. 

Tgl^rtingr to immediate leUrf, as w e)i as ^^Mt 
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nent good, why should not government extend its ' 
military and naval seminaries, so that every l)oy 
who needed an asylum should know where to find 
one ? Would it not be better that the workhouses 
should empty themselves into our fleets and armies, 
than that they should pack off children by wag- 
gon-loads, to grow up in the stench and moral 
contagion of cotton mills while the trade flourishes, 
and to be thrown out of employ, and turned upon 
the public when it meets with any sudden revul- 
sion? Seminaries of this kind may be so con- 
ducted as to cost little more than well-regulated 
workhouses. Boys become useful at sea at a very 
eariy age. There is no danger of overstocking 
ourselves with seamen ; in peace the merchant^ 
service will require all that the navy can dismiss, 
and in war we know what is suffered from the 
difficulty of procuring hands. Train up children 
for the land and sea service, instruct them trxi in 
their moral and religious duties, encourage them 
by honorary rewards, discharge them with a sum 
eqoal to the value of their full pay after they 
have served as many years as their country ought 
to require : they will then love the service ; and the 
arts of our enemies will be as unavailing as their 
anns. For the surplus of an army, when war 
■hall be at an end, there is indeed no such 
lywffwp^int^* employment as would be offered for 
onr seamen ; but the same means which would, 
above all others, tend to promote the power and 
se curity of Great Britain, would provide an outlet 
finr this redundance also. 

Both services might be rendeteA. aa uNXvwi^'^*^ 
itf tbe lower as they are to the b\fiAi«« t^tJ*9»,^ 
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two Tf^iilations, just in themselves, and theretbra 
politic,, .by appointing an increase of pay corre- 
spondent to lenglli of service, and securing' to 
every man who had served a certain number of 
years a sum which, if prudently applied, may 
suffice fur providing him with all the comforts of 
life, according to liis relative rank. This term 
might be fixed nt one-and-twenty years after the 
age of twenty. Many would, no doubt, be 
tempted after that term to continue in the service, 
by the prospect of advantage in that lottery which 
it holds out, or by inclination and inveterate 
habits ; but every man who chose it should then 
be entitled to his discharge, for one-and-twenty 
years' service is as much as any government 
ought to require from its subjects. A portion of 
life would then be left for enjoyment ; and when 
it became apparent to all men that a certain and 
comfortable provision was to be obtained in the 
service of their country, it would no longer be ne- 
ce.isary to man our fleets by violence, or recruit 
onr army by delusion. We should hear of few 
desertions, and tba reformation of the men would 
of itself produce the reform of discipline that 
is desirable. These are the reforms that are 
needfiil and practicable, and not less easy than de- 
sirable. Did s1atesu:en think more wisely and 
more favourably of human iialure, tliey would 
tnow that the hope of good is a far more powerful 
impulse than the fear of evil, and that the better 
they thought of mankind, the better they would 
find them and the better they would make them. 
The perfectibility of man has been made a word 
_of_ndicule by philosophists ou one side, who fiw- 
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cied tliemselves perfect, and by phiiosnphlcides on 
the other, whose worse error it was, that no far- 
ther improvement in human society is possible. 
But when these truths shall be ocktiowled^ed and 
become the ground-work of poljcy, the main step 
will then be taken towards tliatineliorulion of hu- 
man kind, which history and true piillosophy 
alike encourage us to expect ; to which we have 
been commanded to press on by Him, who snid 
unto his disciples, ' Be ye perfect!' and whiuh, 
in fact, is one great purpose of revelation itself. 

National education is the first thing necessary. 
Lay hut this foundation, and the superstructure 
of prosperity and happiness which may be eiecled 
will rest upon a rock ; the rains may descend, 
and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat 
upon it, and it will not fall. Lay but this foua- , 
dation, poverty will be diminished, and want wiQ | 
disappear in proportion as the lower classes are in- 1 
strucled in their duties, for then only will they un- 
derstand their true interests: they will become 
provident, and tlie wages oflabour maybe greatly 
advanced to the unequivocal benefit of all per- 
sons; thus may the poor-rates be diminished, and ' 
thus only may they be ultimately abolished. Thus 
also should we render ourselves less dependent 
upon the foreign consumer; the labourer being 
l>etter taught aud belter paid, would hcc)' 
taste for the new comforts which would tli 
placed within his reach, and by raising liii 
of the conimanily a step in civilisation, we create 
a new and numerous class of customers at home. 

Is it not easy then to conceive cursives in that 
ahtewhen the wishes of Henri IV. and of our own 
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George III. should be fulfilled, . . when every family 
should have its wholesome and abundant meal, 
and every child be able to read its bible? To that 
state we are advancing ; and if the anarchists and 
their infatuated coadjutors do not succeed in ex- 
ploding the mine which they are preparing under 
our feet, at that state we may arrive. Neither 
Mr. Malthus's checks of war, famine, pestilence, 
and vice, nor his comfortable wedding-sermons, 
would be required to render it permanent. Un- 
questionably we should increase and multiply. 
There would be more Englishmen in the world, 
more of the countrymen of the B lakes and the Nel- 
sons, the Wolfes and the Wellingtons, the Drakes 
and the Dampiers and the Cookes, the Harveys 
and the Hunters, the Bacons and the Newtons 
and the Davys, the Hookers and the Burkes, the 
Shakespeares and the Miltons ; more of that flesh 
and blood which has carried our name to every 
part of the habitable globe ; more of that intellect 
which has dived into the depths of nature; more of 
that spirit which has compassed earth and heaven ! 
The labouring classes have a natural tendency 
to increase faster than the higher ranks. Celibacy 
is much less frequent among them ; they are more 
prolific ; and except among the miserably poor in 
cities, a larger proportion of their children is* 

*A book necemarily leading to sach topics of discussion as Mr. 
Malthus's ought not to have been written in English. The main point 
upon which his argument tarns, and the necesKity of vice for the pre* 
servation of good order, were not subjects to be sent into circulating 
libraries and book -societies, and to be canvassed at tea-tables. 

Dr. Jarmid, in his Di^ertattons on Man, very properly declares, 
that the nature of the subject does not admit of a full discussion. He 
offers, however, these sagacious observations... 

* The relation of the mind to the body is so intimate, yet in its nature 
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reared. This natural and necessary increase of 
the working part of the community is in its effects 

* 80 incomprehensible, that all which can be done is to make some ad- 

* Tances toward explaining of it. A bad piece of intelligence, or any 

* event that depresses the mind, weakens the body, and interrupts the 

* due performance of its fnnctiont. Here, then, is an incontestable proof 
*of the relation which subsists, and which shoald be kept in mind as 

* we go on. If, nnder circumstances of mental distress, a meal be 

* made, the food does not digest, it is not converted into chyle and assi- 
*■ milated to the body, yet digestion is entirely an animal, or as some 

* woald even call it, a chemical process ; the food swallowed is, in the 

* ordinary way, acted on in the stomach, by a fluid peculiar to it (the 

* gastric juice), but should the mind be disturbed, this juice is ren- 

* dered unfit to perform the part natural to it, and the food remains 

* unaltered. A wish will not occasion hunger, but intense thought de- 
stroys it ; in consequence of the action of the mind the tears flow, the 
mouth becomes dry, and even the hair changes colour. No secre- 

* tion is improved by the influence of the mind; on the contrary, the 

* more powerful its operation, the less perfect is the discbarge of the 

* functions of the body. 

* That the influence of the mind extends to the propagation of the 

* species, may, after what has been said, easily be credited ; and is 

* supported by facts. All savages are unprolific, and they are so just 
' in proportion as they are entitled to this character, in other terms, as 

* they are fierce, vindictive, and cruel. Bruce noticed this fact, with 

* respect to some of the African tribes ; bat as we are somewhat better 

* acquainted with the American, I shall particularly notice the cir- 

* cumstances of that people. An American lives in a forest, sor- 

* rounded by enemies thirsting mutually for revenge ; ardent in the pur- 

* suit of one object, his mind contemplates that alone, wiiile the 

* scenery around him, and his great ignorance heightens his malig- 

* nancv ; none of his operations are directed by an enlightened govern* 
*■ ment, inspiring confidence and dispelling care, but he is at once a 

* si^dler and a statesman, on who^e >huulders the concerns of the 

* nation rest *, he thinks and acts as if there were none otiier ; the gravity 

* of the deportment of the whole, their silence, their acute senses, their 

* retentive memories, evince the strong and constant exercise of their 

* minds ; their life is that of care. The mind, ever on the rack, is 

* insensible to the souVs calm sunshine. Bound by a savage bond, the 

* members of a tribe direct their joint efforts to the extirpation of their 

* enemies ; by this motive, and to this end, all their actions are directed. 
*■ wealth they disregard, and are insensible to honour, unless it be coa> 
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just what we make it. If the duty of providing for 
such an increase, and of instructing the people be 



* nected with blood. A life so spent must affect the constitution, the 

* economy of nature is interrupted and broken, the whole system is 

* deranged, and few children are born. But, on the other hand, the 

* American, who spends his life in tranquillity, who is free from care, 

* is surrounded by a numerous offspring. Can there be an inference 

* more natural, than that the number of children depend on the condi- 

* tion of life. Again, in civilized society, instances are common of a 

* family that promised to be numerous being stopped in its progress by 

* some circumstance of distrexs preying on the minds of the parents. It 

* seldom happens that an honest man is a parent in the year in which 

* he becomes a bankrupt.' 

The same effect as is produced by a life of care, of fear and of 
suspicion, is also produced by the predominance of any strong passion } 
the more the mind is exerted, the more the body suflfers. Man is a 
prolific animal in proportion as he is a tranquil one ; and the nearer 
be approaches to an animal, the more prolific does he become. It is 
the lower class which supplies the constant consumption of society ; it 
is they who are cot o£f by contagious diseases, who are poisoned in 
manufactories, who supply our fleets and our armies. The other class 
of society are exempt from most of these chances of destruction ; yet 
they produce little or no surplus of population, and the families of all 
such as have been truly illustrious soon' become extinct. The most 
thoughtful people, taken as a body, are the least prolific. An increase 
of animal life depends on something more than animal passion, or the 
abundance of the means of subsistence. 

In these valuable Dissertations, Dr. Jarrold has inquired by what 
means the stronger beasts of prey, constituted, as animals are, with a 
stronger principle of increase than man, are kept down in their number 
to the level of their food. ' If one be killed in bailie,* he says, * it is a 

* male, which has no lasting influence on their number. When they are 

* seeking the means to satisfy their hunger, other animals fly before 

* them, and are pursued, overtaken, and devoured } or should a larger 

* animal not come in their way, they make a repast on the smaller,.. 
' beetles, flies, and worms, forming, there is reason to believe, part of 

* their food, as they do of the fox. So entirely are they masters of the 

* forests, that itmust be wholly deserted of other animals before they can 

* suffer famine. * The want of the means of subsistence, which Mr. Mai- 

* thus contends prevents the increase of the human race, does not prevent 
' the increase of beasts of prey ; they are exempt from this check, which 
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neglected, it is danger, and ultimate destruction ; 
but if these duties be performed, population then 

* rather militates against hist tbeorjr. Bnt if this be not the check to their 

* increase, where is it to be foand ? Are they onprolific? Quite the re> 

* verse ; beasts of prey seldom bring forth fewer than foar young in a 

* season. Are they short-lived ? No ; a lion, even when confined to a cage 

* in an unfriendly climate, exposed to cruel treatment, lives many years ; 
' the same remark holds good of other beasts of prey. Reasoning on 

* the principles laid down by Mr. Malthus, we at once conclude that 

* there is a constant struggle between the principle of increase and the 

* means of sabsistence, and thai the most powerful and obvious checks 

* cut off their redundant numbers. The (lopnlation of America it 

* doubled in twenty-five years; but the principle of increase in beasts 

* of prey is a hundred fold greater ; and neither vice, misery, nor 

* moral restraint, in any of the ramifications through which Mr. Malthas 

* traces them, oppose its progress;, .it is stationary, .some appointment 

* of nature unconsidered by Mr. Maithus must doubtless be the cause. 

* There are laws which extend their influence through the universe, 

* others are of particular and partial application ; of this description 

* are those that relate to the various inhabitants and productions of the 

* earth. In the same forest in which the lion and other beasts hold 

* undisputed sway, and are prolific, the timid deer, a prey to every 

* beast, with only one solitary fawn in a year, are far more numerous 

* than them all.' 

The argument is new and forcible,, .it strikes home. Of all Mr. Mal- 
thns's checks positive and checks preventive, there is more which is to 
stop the indefinite increase of beasts of prey. The solution is as in* 
genious as the question. * All animals in which any particular faculty 

* is carried to a high degree of acuteness, are with difficulty reared : 

* of high-bred whelps more than half are cut off by a disease, which 
' bears an evident analogy to hydrocephalus. What is true of domes- 

* ticated animals will apply to beasts of prey, who surpass the most 

* acute dogs in the very properties for which they are so highly prized. 

* The least noise, the slightest found, the smallest o^>)ect, rouse them 

* from sleep ; reasoning from strict analogy, it is highly probable their 

* young, therefore, are subject to that deadly disease which a premature 

* activity of the nervous system induces. It may be that this is the 

* means by which those animals who limit the increase of all iiiferior 

* ones are themselves limited in number by that presiding intelligence 
*who hath numbered the very hairs of our head« axvd m\Vio>x\. H«Vk!t^«6 

* knowiad^e notagparrow falls to the ground.' 
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becomes security, power, glory, and domiuion. All 
that is required to render it so is, that we should 
go to the aol and the bee, consider their ways aud 
be wise : that we should learu from wise ao- 
tiquity,-.on this point indeed truly deserving to 
be styled bo ; that we should do oiu" part in obe- 
dience to the first great commandment, which bids 
us ' Replenish the earth and subdue it.' 

Let the reader cast a thought over the ma|>, and 
see what eibow-room there is for England. We 
have Canada with all its territory, we ha\e Suri- 
^ nam, the Cape Colony, Australasia,, .countries 
which are collectively more than fifly-fold the area 
of the British isles, and which a thousand yeavs of 
uninterrupted prosperity would scarcely suffice to 

» people. It is lime that Britain should become the 
hive of nations, and cast her swarms ; and here are 
lands to receive them. What is required of govem- 
ment is to encourage emigration by founding set- 
tlements, and facilitating the means of transport. 
Imagine these countries, as they would be a few 
centuries hence,, .and must be, if some strange 

»mispolicy does nut avert this proper and natural 
course of things, . . the people enjoying that hap- 
piness and those domestic morals, which seem to 
proceed from no other root than the laws and in- 
Btitudons widi which Providence has favoured us 
above all others ; imagine these wide regions in 
the yet uncultivated parts of the earth flourishing^ 
like our own, and possessed by people enjoying our 
institutions and speaking our language. Whe- 
ther they should be held in colonial dependence, 
or become separate states, or when they may have 
ceased (o depend upon the paTcut comv^.rj , TCTOMf& 
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connected with her by the union of reverential 
attachment on one side, and common interests on 
both, is of little import upon this wide view of 
things. In America at this day, hostile America, 
unhappily alienated from her connection with 
England by our errors and the artifices of our 
common enemy, and now the wanton aggressor 
in a war undertaken in obsequiousness to that 
enemy, . . still in America, whatever is civilized, 
whatever is intellectual, whatever is ennobling, 
whatever is good or great, is, and must ever be, 
of English origin. 

' Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth and subdue it.' This was the first great 
commandment given for collective society, and 
what country has ever been so largely empowered 
to act in obedience to it as England at this day ? 
The seas are ours, and to every part of the unin- 
habited or uncivilized world our laws, our lan- 
guage, our institutions, and our Bible may be 
communicated. Fear not, if these seeds be sown, 
but that God will give the increase! Earth- 
quakes may shake this island from its foundation, 
or volcanic eruptions lay it waste, or it may sink 
into the abyss and leave only rocks and shoals 
to mark its place; (this earth bears upon it the 
monuments of wider physical devastation ;). .but 
earth itself must be destroyed before that from 
which Britain derives her pre-eminence can perish, 
if she do but enlarge herself, and send forth her 
blessings to the remotest parts of the globe. 
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During many ages it was an undisputed opinion 
that the state of the world was continually grow- 
ing worse, according to the complaint of Horace : 

* Damnosa quid non imminuit dieff 

* JStcu parentum pejor avis tulit 

* Nos nequioreSt mox daturot 

• Frogeniem vitiosiorem.* 

It was even believed that the earth itself decayed 
as it grew old, and that nature in all her opera- 
lions was debilitated with age. * There have been 
' many great inquests,' says Joshua Sylvester, 

* To find the cause why bodies still grow less, 

* And daily nearer to the pigmies' size.* 

To confute this opinion, Hakewill wrote his 

* Apology, or Declaration of the Power and 

* Providence of God in the Government of the 

* World.* Some of the good old archdeacon's 
topics may excite a smile in these times : he clears 
away doubts * touching the strong physic which 

* the ancients used,' and ' touching the length of 

* the duodenum, or first gut,' which in the Greeks 
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was said to be twelve inches long, and in these 
degenerate days hardly four, an objection ' which, 

* of any he had met with, was most fully opened 

* and seriously urged by Archangelus Piccolomini 

* in his Anatomical Lectures,' . . and which would 
evince that the happiness of an Athenian archon 

^ exceeded that of a London alderman in the pro- 
portion of three to one. And he proves that the 
human race was not less prolific in his age than 
in elder times, by the epitaph of Dame Honey- 
wood, of Charing, in Kent, who had, at her de- 
cease, 367 children lawfully descended from her; 
and by that of a woman in Dunstable Church 
' who bore at three several times three children at 
' a birth, and five at a birth two other times.' But 
his moral philosophy is of a higher strain, and 

. may command our respect both for its truth, and 
for the feeling with which he has expressed it. 
' How other men,' says he, ' may stand affected 

* in reading 1 know not ; sure I am that in 
' writing it often Hfled up my soul in admiring 

* and praising the infinite wisdom and bounty of 
' the Creator in maintaining and managing his 

* own work, in the government and preservation 
' of the universe, which in truth is nothing else 
' but (as the schools speak) continuata production 

* a continuated production : and often did it call 

* to my mind those holy raptures of the Psalmist, 
' " O Lord, how glorious are thy works, and thy 
' " thoughts are very deep : an unwise man doth 
' " not well consider this, and a fool doth not un- 
' " derstand it." I must confess that, sometimes 

* looking stedfastly upon iVve "^xe^ewX. ^^<ie. of 
' things both at home and abTOSid, 1 \va.N^ o"^^w 
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been put to a stand, and staggered in mins 
opinion whether I were in l!ie right or no : anil 
perchance tlie state of ray body, and present 
condition in regard of those fair hopes I some- 
time had, seri-ed as false perspective glasses to 
look through. But when again I abstracted aud 
raised my thoughts to an higher pitch, and as 
from a Tanlage ground took a larger view, com- 
paring time with time, aud thing with thing, and 
place with place, and considered myseir as a 
member of the universe, and a citizen of the 
world, I found that what was lost to one part 
was gained to another, and what was lost to one 
time was to the same part recovered in another, 
and so the balance, by the Divine Providence 
overruling ail, kept upright. Qid ad pauca 
reapkit de facili pronunciat, saith Aristotle; he 
(hat is so narrow eyed as he looks only to his 
own person or family, to his own corporation 
or nation, or the age wherein himself Uves, will 
peradventure quickly pronounce that all things 
decay and go backward, which makes men 
murmur and repine against God under the 
name of Fortune and Destiny. Whereas he 
that, as a part of mankind in general, takes a 
view of the ■universal, compares person with 
person, family with &mily, corpuratiou with 
corporation, nation with nation, age with age, 
suspends his judgement, and upon exatninatioa 
clearly finds that all things work together for the 
best to them that love God.' 
With this feeling, founded upon wise ohse^s'*^ 
tiou, and sustained by piety, d\d \i-akfe«'&tw*^'^«^- 
the then prevailing notioa ot l\ie 'sjTo^e'&'s^^'i &.t- 
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terioration of mankind. The stream of opiDion 
took a different direction in the last century. A 
shallow and selt-suSicient generation had then 
ariEcn, who proclaimed themselves to be the only 
philosophers; their nietaphysical, moral, and po- 
litical discoveries were offered to the world with 
all the impudence of quackery, and, like a quack's 
oostrunis, they were received for a season with 
&tal confidence. That season is gone by : bitter 
disappointment has brought with it humility ; we 
are now but too feelingly convinced that no vio- 
lent and rapid melioration in society is possible, 
and that gp^eat and sudden- changes are evils in 
themselves and in their consequences. But it is 
not the less certain that the general condition of 
the world may be greatly improved, and especially 
that part of it in the improvement of which we are 
most nearly concerned: it is not the less certain 
that of the moral and physical evils which afflict 

^ mankind, many, very many, are remediable ; '*' 
ttiat if any country be 
' anBBWMjfJpirlSB 
■Tli.lr,.nsW«ri.' 

the fault lies in those who should cultivate it, not 
in the soil or climate. 

A proud statement of the strength and prosperity 
of the British empire has lately been laid before 
the public ; ami althou^^h sums which ascend from 
hundreds of thousands of millions to billions look 
as if they were calculated in Portugueze rein rather 
than in pounds sterling, and seem at first to stagger 
or confound belief, the detail from which they are 
deduced is in many parts oB\c\u.U^ atcurate, and, 
M »ll others, approximotea to iVie T:«ii.VT •, «»« *^^ 
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I- Ae general result be controverled that the weahh 
md power, and resources of this empire, form a 
L i^enomeaon to which no parallel can be found in 
K Ahe history of the world. The pubhc are indebted 
K Ja Mr. Colquhoun also for another work, not less 
I buriouB than this late important compilation, but 

■ 'iearing upon the reader's mind a very difTereut 
f Impression, . . his treatise upon the Police of tlie 
I Metropolis. That treatise lays open the extent to 

imes are carried in the huge capital of this 
nig'hty empire, . . a frightful extent, . . yet it re- 

i only a part of the wickedness of the coUk- ™ 
l^ranity, and that part only which is cognizable ^M 

■ ft^ human laws; how large a portion, then, r» ^| 
intold ! Of the poverty also which exists 

I tanong us we have a faithful statement, as far as 
I il can be expressed by numerical fii^ures; the sum 
I tf existing wretchedness is not to be numbered i 
I -Its intensity every man may estimate bv what has 
fellen under bis own notice, if he be not one of 
e who keep aloof from the conlemplatinn of 
su misery ; but its extent is known only to 
Bim unto whmn the prayers and the groans of 
the miserable ascend. ^h 

The Gt^id, substantial, permanent welfare of a ^U 
nation is not to be estimated by extent of do- ^H 
or greatness of population, or amount of 
haeveiuie, or of national wealth. This outward proa- 
I '^perity might be, hke the antediluvian eartli, such 
I «s Bnmet has imagined it in his magnificent phi- 
~ losopbical dream, a fertile and beautiful Eurl'ace,. . 
but only a surface, . . only a crust which enve- 
I toped (he waters of the abjss, a.nft vAiviv \\a~i«s 
''-wared more flourishing llatm »V 'tV* -kirkosk*- 
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when, because of the iniquity of the inhabitants, 
the abyss was about to be broken up, and all things 
awept away by the foredoomed, inevitable, and 
avenginfr deluge. Is this our case? There is a 
tale in some ecclesiastical historian, of a youth, 
who, falling passionately in love with a beautiful 
woman, was, after long soticilaCion, admitted to 
lier chamber, where she uncovered her bosom, and 
exposed to him an eating and 
Is it thus with Britain also? Is she 
her vital parts? They who believe in our politi- 
«al reformers would answer in (he aflirmative ; 
and if the common weal were delivered over into 
the hands of these practitioners, they would prove 
the inveteracy of the disease by destroying the 
^H patient. With their knife of Radical Reform, and 
^H their Irish Catbolicon, they would make quick 
^H work ! A saner mind, a riper judg'emeiit, a 
^M sounder philosophy, would give a different reply. 
There are diseases in the body politic, but none 
which stand in need of the knife and the cautery. 
Diet is more needful than medicine; and where 

t -medicine is required, alteratives, not drastics, 
xught to be administered. 
iSince man has ceased to exist in the patriarchal 
titate,. .that golden age to which the earliest poets 
and the most widely-diffused traditions refer,. . 
he has no where, nor at any period, existed in so 
favourable a condition as in England at ibis pre- 
sent time. The fine arts have been carried to 
k higher perfection in Italy and in Greece; a far 
greater population has been supported in China 
and it) the Netherlands ; more magnilicent works 
^public utility baye been exccaUi \n ft* ^ 
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IKftTchies and republics nf anticiuity; grenler UH. 
nmphs over physical circumstances have be«^ 
obtained in ihe Low Coiinlries, and in E<rypt: 
(which a Dutch traveller beheld with feelings "" 
natural pleasure, because in many points ol' art 
and nature it appeared to him the Holland of the 
eastern world) ; in industry England has beeit 

Invalled by the Flemin9;s and the Dutch ; and in 
kold commercial enterprise she has been equalled/ 
er, perhaps, surpassed, by Carthag« in old timef 
and by Portugal in the age of her glory. Bat 
when everything is considered which contribnteB 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of tht,-^ 
Individual, and the general well-being of thtt 
Community, certain it is that England stand* 
^one, and is conspicuously blest above all couihi 
tries either of Ihe ancient or the modern worldtj 
The world, indeed, through all the evils witlV; 
which it has been afflicted, has been progressive 
fai good; but the insular sitnation of England, 
Its geographical position, its laws, its institutions, 
Its history, and the national character which these 
Circumstances have combined to form, have made 
it, of all parts of the world, hitherto the most. 
prosperous ajid the most happy. 

But every stage of society brings with it 
k. tendant evils ; the body politic may be plethorW. 
kfike the body natural : there is a state of prosper 
m rity which, like overfeeding, disposes the systeBA 
I fijr inflammatory diseases, or makes it break out 
I in blains and blotches. As no political change, 
L whether from peace to war, or from war to peace, 
\ can occur without immediate i'cvc(m\Bv;\«:'nK.it ■o.'&Ji- 
Ifjary ta sonte branches ot l\ie cowscaMsi*^,^^ 
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less can any material alteration of n 
place without some detrimental consequeDoeG, 
more or less daugeroua in proportion as the class 
which is affected is more or less numerous. Now, 
that the change of mannera which has taken 
place in England during the present reign is 
greater than was ever produced during the same 
number of years, in any Itnown period of history, 
will appear manifest upon consideration. For 
although no event has occurred of equal magni- 
tude to the discovery of America, and no invenlioa 
Uke that of printing, society was not at that age 
organized as it is at present. The different classes 
of men, as they were then connected, uiight be 
compared to links in a chain, the blow whicti 
struck fire from those at the one end. or broke 
them in pieces, would produce no vibration at the 
other : the stale is now more arliliciully imd inti- 
mately combined ; it resembles a spider's web, in 
whicb the slightest impact upon any one of the 
threads is felt throughout the whole. Pcobablj 
more than a century elapsed before half the people 
in the old world learnt that a new one had 
been discovered : there was a time when, in the 
remoter parts of the British islands, the subjects 
knew not under what sovereigntfaey lived; and 
the same habits and manners wliich had prevailed 
under Queen Elizabeth existed under Queen 
Aone. Bnt now the rapid intercourse which com- 
aiercial activity has created has given wings to 
fashion and folly, and the politics of Paris and of 
London are canvassed in every pot-house where 
the English Jang'uage is spoken. 

Let as, then, examine what we \lift littMea dl 
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Faociety which have been injuriously affected duriof 
I tlie great moral revolution of the last halt' centuiy^ 
this inquiry will lead us to consider what old evi]^ 
e been diminished among us ; what new ones 
),ve sprung up ; what has been done towards 
minit^ing the sum of hmnan misery, and wiiot 
mains to do in this great work, whieh is one of 
ISfae worthiest employments of eulightaued man. ; 
The higher ranks are, in many respects, imr 
Eoved. That true nobility of feeling and iutellecb 
X well as manners, which was fomid at the court 
of the Tudors, does not, indeed, peculiarly disr 
tinguish the nobles of the present age ; this « 
because the circumstances of tlioae limes tended 
to produce a chivalrous exaltation of diaracta.f 
and because the advantages which were then coB> 
fined to men of family are now open to the whc^ 
middle class, and the geullemun has risen to thst 
honourable standing-ground which was former^ 
reserved for tlie knight and baron. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the Woodvilles, the Howard^ 
the Sackvilles, the Sidneys, and the Grevilles of 
that age were gifted individuals, who, in any ag^ 
would have risen to the same height above thek 
contemporaries. But the nobles of the present 
race have the advantage of their predecessors 19 
one very material circumstance ;. .though their 
's may neither be so long', nor in all instances 
viaowell stored, the owners have the eomforlable 
I icstainty of feeling them safe upon their shoulders. 
T .& reality there are but two great divisions of 
society in England,, .the educated and the on- 
educated. The former, whaleset to*.-^ \yft -JwiM 
fupective de^jees u ponib e acole, Bcce'&^'a.i^ V*^ 
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take the more decorous manners, and ihe increased 
humanity of an improving; age. In what manner 
has Ihe latter and larger division been affected ? 

A well graduated commonwealth has been aptly 
compared to a pp-amid ; the peasantry are its 
base ; they are the most numerous of tiie un- 
educated classes: but, though the most prolific of 
the whole population, they are probably the least 
progressive in number, for the mortality in child- 
hood is greater among them ; it is from them that 
the large demands of war are chiefly supplied ; 
and the continual and more extensive consumption 
Df life which cities and manufactories require. If, 
however, their numbers had augmented in a much 
greater ratio than is actually the case, the far 
greater and appalling increase of Ihe poor-rates in 
the agricultural counties would demonstrate that 
the condition of tiie peasantry, during the present 
reign, has been deteriorated ; and that either the 
feeling of becoming pride has diminished, which 
formerly withheld them as long as possible from 
Hpplying for parochial aid, or that the uecessity 
which drives them to it has become more pressing. 
Both causes have co-operated; the moral evil 
results from the physical one ; fellowship in de- 
gradation takes away the sense of shame, and the 
more claimants there are upon the eleemosynary 
funds which the law has provided, the more there 
^ill he., .' Langwexcet alhqui induitria, inten- 
-' detur socoTdia si nullus ex se melus avt »peii 

* et teciiri omnes aliena mbsidia expectabant, aihif - 

* jgnavi, nobis graves*.' 

' The national debt,' says Sir Thomas Ber 
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with all its magnitude of terror, is of little mo< 
ment when compared with the increase of the 
poor-rales. In that instance, wimt is received 
irom one subject, is paid in a greater part to 
another; so that it. amounts to Utile more than 
a rent-charge from one class of individuals to 
anotlier. But the poor-rate is the barometer 
which marks, in all the apparent sunshine of 
prosperity, the progress of national weakness 
and debility ; and as trade and manufactures are 
extended, as our commerce encircles the terra- 
queous globe, it increases with a fecundity most 
astonishing ; it grows with our growth, and 
augments with our strength ; its root, according 
to our present system, being laid in the vital 
ioiirce of our existence and prosperity.' 
This, however, is no new malady ; like causes 
have in other countries, and in this country at 
other times, produced similar etfects ; though the 
effects have perhaps never existed in so great a 
degree as at present, nor has there been, in other 
instances, a barometer by which the degree could 
be ascertained as certainly as it is now by the 
poor-rates, 

Ttie great and rapid increase of national wealth 
has always been attended by a correspondent 
pressure of distress upon the peasantry. It wag 
thus in Portugal when Joam III. succeeded his 
father Emanuel, the most fortunate prince that 
ever sat upon a European throne : he was master 
of Ormuz, of Goa, and of Malacca, in the East. . 
thus commanding the whole trade of the Indian 
seas ; the gold mines of Africa, sen*. 'm\ T\tV 
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I, and the greater part of Morocco paid him 
tribute: to these treasures Joam III. Eucceeded, 
and never waa there a period of greater national 
distress, arising: from poverty, tlian at tlie com- 
mencemeut of his reign. It was thus in Sjiain, 
when ships came laden witli silver oiid gold from 
Mexico and Peru.. the &ct was distinctly seen, 
and the cause distinctly stated by a con temporary 
writer * ; the influx of specie produced a diminu- 
tion in the value of money, and habits of lavish 
expenditure in the rich ; rents weie raised ; all 
the necessaries of life advanced in price ; the 
burden fell upon the poor ; and of the wealth 
which poured into the country in full streams, all 
that reached them was ' in the siiape of more 
abundant alms, which made them more depencteut 

• Tbe ■ Idcb Oirdlvu,' tdI. IL book i. c. 1. Tic pitngs a » 
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than ihey were before, without preventing them 
from being more miserable. These cases are clear 
and specific ; an increase of nutioniil wealth pro- 
duced an increase of poverty among the great body 
of the people ; and these things were uot acci- 
dentally co-existent;, .they were cause aud eSecU 
the cases are also in point ; Mr. Colquliouu's 
book shews that British industry and enterprise 
bave produced wealth in as great abundance as 
the niiues of Hispanioia and Peru, the gold of 
Africa, or the spkea of the EasL 

The growing demands of government, and the 
growing luxury of llie higher classes, produced a 
similar effect in the first years of our Reformation. 
The great distress of the peasantry in those limea> 
and the rapid increase of mendicants, have beea 
ascribed to the dissolution of the monasteries, 
whereby tiie sources of charity, to which the poiw 
had been wont to apply, were suddenly dried up. 
' I let pass,' says Sir William Barlowe, in his 
Dialogue, ' my Lord Cardinal's act in pulling 
' down and suppressing religious places ; our 
' Lord Bssoil his soul ! I will wrestle with DO 
' souls: he knoweth by this time whether 
* well or evil. But this dare I be bold to say, that 
' the countries where they stood found such lack 
' of them, that they would he had let them stand. 
' And think you, then, that there would be ni 
' lack found if the remnant were so served too 
' I ween men would so sore miss them, that many 
' whicli apeak against them would soon labour 
' wilh their own hands to set them up again.' 
The loss of the alms which the TOo\ve.sV.et\t'4 
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to distribule must, however, have been an evit 
partial in its operation, and in itself insignlli cant ; 
the way in which the peasantry were injured at 
the Reformation, was by turning the abbey tenants 
over from the sort of parental tenure under which 
they then lived, to lay JandJurds, unconnected with 
them by any habits or hereditary feelings, who 
lived at a distance, and racked their tenants to 
support the expenses of a court life. As in the 
Highlands, at this time, Latimer complains that 
in tracts which formerly were well peopled, only 
a shepherd and his dog were to be found. Society 
Cannot perhaps advance without passing through 
changes such as these ; but they produce im- 
mediate evil, and perilous consequences. In that 
age, as in this, great advances were made in 
civilization; and changes of this kind can no 
more take place whhout derangement in the 
commonwealth, than any new functions in the 
Stiimal frame can develope themselves without a 
, feverish excitement of the system, and a tendency 
» to diseases more or less dangerous. A fashion of 
ambitious expenditure prevailed, which made men 
live to the utmost of their means; the exertions 
which were called forth to make the income keep 
pace with the outgoings, roused a spirit of enter- 
prise which displayed itself both in evil and good ; 
commercial and privateering adventures were un- 
dertaken abroad ; at home, trades and professions 
yaised their prices and their fees ; the manufacturer 
Worsened his wares, the landholder increased his 
rents, and the lord inclosed what had before been 
I common ground. Latimer, whose sermons are 
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full of information rcEpectiiig the state cf^Eng-liind 
ill his days, repeatedly cries out against Ihese 
things. 

' I doubt,' saja the good old Bishop, ' most 
' rich men have too much, for without too much 
< we can get nothing. As for example : the phy* 
' sician. .if the poor man be diseased, he can have 
' no help without too much; and of the lawyer 
' the |K>or man can get no counsel, expedition, not 
' help in his matter, except he give him too much. 
' At merchants' hands no kind of ware can be hadj 
' escept we give for it loo 7nuch, You landlords, 
' you rent-raisers' (it should be remembered that 
he was preaching before the court), ' I may say, 

* you step-lords, you unnatural lords, you have 
' for your possessions yearly too much. For that 
' here before went for twenty or skty pounds by 

* year, which is an honest portion tu be had gratia 

* in one lordship of another man's sweat and la- 
' hour, now is let forfifty or an hundred pounds by 
' year. Of this too much cometh this monstrous 
' and portentous dearth made by man, notwith- 
' standing God dolh send us plentifully the fruits 
' of the earth, mercifully, contrary unto our deserts. 

* Notwithstanding, too muck which these rich men 
' have, causeth such dearth, that poor men which 
' live of their labour, cannot with the sweat of their 
' face have a living ; all kinds of victnals is so 
' dear, -pigs, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, &c ; 

* these things, with others, are so unreasonably 
' enhanced. And I think verily that if these cou- 
' tinue, we shall at length be constrained to pay 
' for a pig a pound.' 

In aaotber place be a afs. __ 
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Fuel is one of the first necessa lies in this ulimate; 
there was a time when it coat nothing; more tlian 
the trouble of gathering it, id ilie greater part of 
England i its high price at present everywhere, 
except in the immediate vicinity of collieries and 
canais, is one evil to which the poor are subject 
now, aud to which they were not subject in former 
times. They are worse fed than they were of old. 
When Peter Heylyn, in the beginning of Charles 
the First's reign, painted 'France to the life,' 
he described the condition of the peasanti'y in 
that country as very ' wretched and destitute.' 
' Search their houses,' said he, ' and yon shall 
' find no butter salted up against winter, no pow- 
' dering-tub, no pulleiit in the rick-barton, no 
' flesh in the pot or at the spit, .and, what is 
' worse, no money to buy them. The best pro- 
' vision they can shew you, is a piece of bacoQ 
' wherewith to fatten tlieir pottage, and now aud 
' then the inwards of beasts killed for the Gentle* 
' man. But of their miseries, this me thinketh is 
' the greatest, that growing so many acres of es- 
' cellent wheat in the year, and gathering in such 
' a plentiful vintage as Ihey do, they should not 
* yet be so fortunate as to eat white bread, or 
' drink wine ;■ .the bread which they eat is ofithe 
' coarsest flour, and so black that it cannot admit 
' the name of brown ; and as for their drink, 
' they have recourse unto the next fountain.' 

In speaking thus of the food of the French 
peasantry, the traveller manifestly writes as if his 
own countrjmen in the same rank of life were 
iJicn in a much belter condition. Since that 
r t6e diet of the yh o\e EngWaXi. -jwy^ ^^* 
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been materially altered by the introilQCtion of two 
articles of food..aDe from the East, and the 
other from the West; both which are in use in 
every cottage throug^hout the empire,, .both which 
have added greatly to the comfort and well-beiiiij 
of the community in general, but have became 
too exclusively the sustenance of the poor, , . tea 
and potatoes. In Ireland, where the introduc- 
tion of potatoes has contributed so much to the 
rapid increase of population, a liner animal i-ace 
is scarcely to be found than is produced upon this 
food ; but the Irish poor have milk also, with 
which the English peasantry are very ill supplied ; 
and when potatoes alone are depended upon, as 
is too much the case in England, a more comfort- 
less or impoverishing diet is scarcely to be found, 
T pon wluch the female poor chiefly subsist, 
by the wa mlh which it communicates and its 
t m lat ng ffecta, more exhilarating; but this also 
I ih pain of hunger by mechanical dis- 

t n m than it supplies the waste of nature 
b\ d q te uslenance*. ' It is a melancholy 
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' truth,' SBys Sir Thomas Sernard, ' and the conr 
' cealment will prevent the correction of the evil, 
' Ihftt the poor of England are not property fed.' 
And to this truth every medical practitioner will 

The improved system ol' farming has lessened 
the comforts of the poor. It has either deprived 
the cottaijer of tliose slips of land which contri- 
buted greatly to hia support, or it has placed upon 
them on excessive and grinding rent But as the 
comforts of the cottager are diminished, his re- 
spectability and bis self-respect are diminished 
also, and hence arises a long train of e\ila. The 
practice of farming upon a great scale has un- 
questionably improved the agriculture of the 
country; better crops are rmsed at less expense: 
but in a national point of view, there is Bomething 
more to be considered than the produce of the 
land and the profit of the landholders. The well- 
being of the people is not of less importance than 
the wealth of the collective body. By the system 
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-of oftding field to field, more has been lost to the 
stale than has been gained to the soil : tbe guia 
may be measured byToode and perches,, .but bo^ 
shall the loss be calculated 'i The loss is that t£ 
B link in the social chain, . . of a numerous, most 
useful, and most respectable class, who. from the 
rank of small fanners, have been degmded to that 
of day-labourers. True it is, that the ground 
which they occupied is more higliiy cultivikted.i 
the crooked hedg«-rows huve been thrown down.a 
ihc fields are iu belter shape and of handtiomer 
dimensions, .the plough makes longer iurrows.. 
there is more com and fewer weeds;.. but look 
at the noblest produce of the earth, .look at the 
children of the soil . . look at the seeds which are 
_ sown here for immortality ! Is there no dtterio- 
■ nttjon there? Does the man stand upon the 
■'tnme level in society,, .does he hold the same place 
in his own estimation, when he works for another 
as when he worita for himself; when he receive* 
hi^ daily wages for the sweat of his brow, and 
there the fruit of his labour ends, as when he et»- 
joys day by day the advantage of his former toi^ 
and works always iu hope of the recompense 
nhicli is always to come? The small fanner, or, 
in the language of Latimer and old Eiiglisli 
feeling, the yeoman, had his roots in the soil:,, 
this was the right English tree in which our heart 
of oak was matured. Where he grew up, be 
decayed ; where he first opened his eyes, there he 
fell asleep. He lived as his fathers had lived 
before him, and trained up his dvMiew viv '^«. 
saijie vfay. The daughters ot v\i» diaaa >^ mssw. 
^ere brought up in haVils oS \iiivi%\ri 'w^^ "^^ 
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^B galily, ill good printiples, hopeliiUy aud refi- 
ll giously, and with a sense of character to support, 
^V Those wlio mere not married lo persons of their 
^* own rank, were placed in service ; and hence the 
middle ranks were supplied witli that race of 
faithful and respectable domestic servants. . the 
diminution and gradual extinction of which is 

tone of the evils (and not the least) that have 
arisen from the new system of agricnlture. One 
of the sons succeeded, as a thing of course, to 
the little portion of land which his fathers had 
tenanted from g;eneration to generation. If 
among the boys there was one of a studious turn, 
he became the schoolmaster of the village ^ or by 
help of endowed schools, and the wise provision 
which onr pious ancestors made for such cases in 
the Universities, or perhaps the occasional bounty 
of a liberal patron, he was bred up for holy 
^_ orders ; and as in these cases natural aptitude 
^^L and the strong desire alone were consulted, it 
^H was from among such persons that the Church 
^V received the greater part of its ablest and most 
distinguished members. The sense of femily 
pride and family character was neither less power- 
ful nor less beneficial in this humble rank, than it 
is in the noblest families when it takes its best 

» direction. But old tenaals have been cut down 
with as little remorse and as little discrimination 
as old timber,. . and the moral scene is in conse> 
quence as lamenfably injured as the landscape! 
J If the small farmer did not acquire wealth, he 
'^ iept his station. The land wliich he had tilled 
if/iA the sweat of his brow, -wVAe Ua ^.tTength 
lasted, supported him when Wis s 
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gone : his sons did tlie work when lie could work 
no long'er ; he had his place in the chimney-coct 
ner, or the bee-hive chair: and it waa the light 
of liis own fire which shone upon his grey hairs. 
Compare this witli the old age of the day-labourer* 
with parish allowance for a time, and the pariah 
workhouse at last! Me who lives by the wagea 
of daily labour, and can only live upon thosQ 
wag;es, without laying up store for the morrow, ia 
spending his capital ; a time must come when H 
will fail; in the road which he must travel, Uifl 
poor-house is the last stage on the way to IhQ 
grave. Hence it arises, as a natural result, that 
looking to the parish as his ultimate resource, 
and as that to which he must come at last, ha 
cares not how soon he applies to it. There iH 
neither hope nor pride to withhold him : why 
should he deny himself any indulgence in youth, 
or why make any efforts to put off for a whilft 
that which is inevitable at the end? That thfl 
labouring poor feel thus, and reason thus, and 
act in consequence, is 1)eyond all doubt ; and if 
the landholders were to count up what they have 
gained by throwing their estates into large farms^ 
and what they have lost by the increase in the 
poor-rates, of which that system has been one 
great cause, they would have little reason to con^ 
gratulate themselves on the result The system 
which produces the happiest moral effects will be 
found also most beneficial to tlie interest of the 
individual and to the general weal: upon thiEi 
basis the science of political economy will re.'it at 
last, when the ponderous \o\iimfta •«\'0b Vw^-S^'^i 
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1 been overlaid shall have aunk by their own 
weight into the dead sea of oblivion. 

If it be allowable to give political application 
to a sacred metaphor, hope may be called the salt 
of the earth ; it is the preserving principle with- 
out which the faculties of the individual stagnate 
and decay, and social bodies corrupt and go to 
dissolution. The ' improved system' in great 
measure deprives the lower class of agriculturists 
of this impulse and support. While small farms 
existed, the labouring husbandman mig'ht look 
on to one as the reward of his industry and good 
character ; . . it was for him the atta,inable puint of 
bope, but it exists for him no longer ; the step 
has been taken from the ladder, and when he 
looks upward now there is a gap in the scale, 
which no exertion on his part can possibly sur- 
mount. Ts there no evil in this to the »tate as 
wdl Q3 to the individual ? When hope leaves the 
mind, discontent enters it ; and where that evil 
spirit is in possession, it is not long before ' he 
' taketh to him seven other spirits more wicked 
'than himself!' The harrow has gone ovei- the 

. g^vund, and they who sow disaffection, sedition, 
and insurrection, find it ready for the banefnt 
seed. With what success those seeds have been 
scattered by the apostles of anarchy, who are 
never weary in ill-doing, recent events may prove. 
Possibly those events might not have occurred. 
certainly they could not have occurred to the same 
extent, if the ' improved system ' had not de- 
stroyed the small farms . . if great cultivators, like 

Aaron's rod, had not swaliowed uip the small 
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farmers. The men who grow corn are never the 

men who set fire to it. A large proportiou (" 
(he misled nuiltiCiide who iiave been burnln^ 
barns and corn-stocks, would have beeu aiding 
the civil power Ui repress these frantic outrjffes", 
if they had had Iheir own little property to defenrf. 
Let ua not deceive ourselves ! governments are 
safe in proportion as the great body of the people 
are contented, and men caituot be contented wheil 
they work with the prospect of want and pauper* 
ism before their eyes, as what must be their des- 
tiny at last. If you would secure the state front 
within as well as from without, you must better 
the condition of the poor. 

In the natural course of things, the peasantry 
are as strongly attached to a p;overnmeat which 
protects them, and frets them with no vexatioul 
interference (be that government in other respects 
good or ill), as a Highland clan to their hereditary 
chief, or the vassals of old to their immediate 
lord, when by his personal qualities be deserved 
their attachment Of this we hare two memo' 
rable instances in La Vendee and in Spain. La 
Vendee is a country of small larma ; the peasantry 
there were contented with their lot ■ they were 
well instructed according^ to their church (erro^ 
neous and idolatroits as that church is) by (he 
parochial clergy; and never was a nobler spirit 
of loyalty eshibited by any race of men than thej 
displayed in defence of the throne and the altar. 
* The anarchy which ravaged France,' says the 
Count de Puisaye, ' owed its first successes to the 
' wretchedness, the corruplioa, aviA. ^-Ve. 'wa-^ '^ 
' the popuiaoo of its towas. Woa^'aaK'S'^**'^ 
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* checked in its progress by the courage of (he in^ 
"' habitants of the country. These two classes, of 
' which the one is everywhere the vilest, as the 

* other is the most useful of society, constitute that 
f part of the people in which the physical strent^th 
' of the state resides. When they are united, no- 

* thing is capable of resisting them ; opposed oue 
'* to the other, everything will be to the advantage 
^ of the peasantry, if they are well conducted. 
' There is but one thing common to them . . the 

* ignorance of the one, and the simplicity of the 

* other, render them equally susceptible of enthu- 

* Eiasm ; but as that enthusiasm cannot have the 
' same principles, so neither can it have the same 
■♦ objects. The peasantry give themselves up to a 
^ good impulse with the same fecility as the town 

* populace let themselves be led away lo evil. The 
<* one, being discontented with their lot, are always 

* ready for insurrection, in the hope of changing 
^ it ; the other, submitting to their station, decide 
i* coolly, but will resist for the sake of keeping 
'themselves as they are. From the habit of that 
'f submission arise the perseverance and tenacity 
f which are peculiar to them. Here, restlessness, 
t chagrin, and discomfort produce an opposition 
-* of interests and ideas, . .envy, suspicion, indis- 

' cipline, and disorder; there, the sense of a com- 
f man interest in the benefits of a simple and vir- 
'' tuons education, and the instinct of revering that 
'f which is above human nature, guarantee confi- 
■t dence, union, subordination, and regularity.' 

* In the condition of low and rustic life,' says 
Wordsworth, ' the essential passions of the hetut 

^Sad a better soil in which l\\e:s caa liUaia ft«aK 



' maturity.' In the circumstances and feelings of 
this class he has Touud matei'ials for poetry of a 
high order ; our readers need not be reminded of ] 
the disquisitions upon this subject with which th6 
periodical press has been persecuted by critics of 
all dimensions, from the undergraduate in 
ungentle craft, who fires his first pop-gun i 
conspicuous mark, to the Scotch professor, who 
for titteen years has been discharging his blunder- 
buss against a shield from whence the leadea 
shot falls flattened. But that this philosophic 
poet has rightly estimated the native character rf 
the peasant, is strongly proved by M. de Puisaye's 
testimony to the virtues of the peasantry i 
f ranee, ' It is almost exclusively,' says he, ' in 

* that class of men whom riches had not cor- 

* rupted, and whom p/tilosopAisfn had not de- 
' prived of the support of religion, that I have 
' found at all times sentiments of fidelity, of dis- 
' cretion, and of devotedness carried even to he- 
' roism. The apparatus of punishment, and the 
■ blow of death suspended over iheir heads, 
' could never intimidate them.' 

These high moral qualities exist in a virtuous 
peasanlry, and are called forth like latent heat, 
when put to the test In the natural c 
things they should be the most contented part of 
the community : when they are otherwise, that 
course has been influenced by some disturbing 
causes. One main cause has been indicated in 
the present state of society, which, by rendering 
agriculture a branch of great commercial specula- 
tion, has worsened the gencTaX cotv&Nao'cv. cS. 'C^t 
agricultuml class, Anothet ia Vo \ia ioa».&. \'v "^^^^ 
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cSbrts of political faction, ajid tha very different 
degree of zeal with which good uiid evil prin- 
ciples are inculcated among; them. The good 
Biatruction which they receive is limited to what 
they may gather at church from a weekly ser> 
inoti . . (it is of direct inslnicCton that we are 
speaking) . .upon this cold and meagre diet faith 
could not he kept alive, if it had not in itself a 
principle of vitality which b almost bdestnictibla 
Any other religious instruction that may reach the 
peasantry comes from the Methodists, or from the 
Dissenters, and brings with it a proud spirit of 
eonteinpt for the clergy, and of hostility towards 
the establishmeot. Let us now see in what inan.<- 
ner their political lessons are inculcated. Every 
village has its alehouse, and most villages have two 
or three. Every alehouse has its newspaper, and 
■ large majority of newspapers are enlisted against 
the g«vernmenL The factious journalists are in 
opposition to their country during times of war, and 
to the gavemment of the country at all times. 
True to this spirit of opposition, and to thi^ alone, 
they advance with the same vehemence any prin' 
ciple which may sait their immediate purpose, blind 
to, or heedless of the grossest and most palpable 
aeif-contradictions. But self-contradictions matter 
little ; they address themselves to the discon- 
tented, the unthinking, andlheuninatructed;. .the 
most senseless declamation, the most shameless 
fnisrepreaentation, will pass current in the lap-room, 
and by the aleiiouae fire ; . . and the journalist poi- 
-flous the minds of the populace with his weekly 
Jose of sedition, while the distiller is poisoning 
livers with atdent apints,. ot V.\i«\n««« *» 



inducing diseases not less formidable with his de^ 
coction of quassia and cocctilits indiciis. Thq* 
who join at church in supplications that the Lord 
will deliver us from all sedition, listen at Ihd 
alehouse to the weekly epistles of the apostles of 
sedition with the implicit faith of honest simplicity,' 
at a lime too when their animal feelings are in st 
pleasurable state from the warmth of a cheerfirf 
fire, the sense of comfort which is produced bjl 
rest after labour, the escitement of company, andf 
of deleterious liquor;, .their pores are open, and! 
the whole infection is taken in. 

According to the anarchists, government is thai 
root of all the evils which afflict the country, and 
the cure of all those evils is political reform. Ill 
faithful imitation of the French . .untaught by 
their errors, and undeterred by their crimes and 
their punishment, .they proclaim that, for a na>- 
lion to be reformed, it is sufficient that she wills 
it ; and the hopeful end at which they are aimii^ 
is to make the multitude declare this their sova> 
reign will and pleasure. God help the simpiv 
understandings of men who suppose Ihnt the 
condition of the people can be meltorafed by 
means lilfe these, and tliat the fear of the mob d 
the beginning of wisdom in a government! And 
God ibrgive the deliberate guilt of those who 
perseveringly endeavour to make the mob sensible 
of their strength, and breathe into them thd* 
own spirit of envy, hatred, malice, and ail un- 
charitable ness ! Among the manufacturing po- 
pulace they have been but too successful ; theij 
have laboured not without swct^-s a.-m«&s, '^'*. 
^pu/i^n^jait^f the peop\e; waii.^ *** m?^ 
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and navy are not discontented also, it is not their 
fiiult. 
' The people,' says Bishop Warburton, ' are 
' much more reasonable in their demands on their 
* patriots than on their ministerti: of their patriots 
' they readily accept the will for the deed ; but of 
' their ministers they unjustly interpret the deed 
' for the will.' In these times we could not de- 
sire a more favourable interpretation : . . ' by their 
' fruits ye shall know them.' The foreign policy 
of our g;overnment has been such thai more sig- 
nal successes could not have been anticipated or 
desired, than have actually been attained ; and in 
doDiestic concerns its acts may be appealed to as 
Ihe best indication of its intentions. It is indeed 
impossible that in any enlightened part of Europe 
a government can be so behind-hand with the ag;e) 
as not to know that the security of Ihe state de- 
pends upon the well-being and contentment of 
»the people. The conduct of Ferdinand, in Spain, 
IB no exception, for Spain is not an enlightened 
country ; and moreover, the acts which excited 
most indignation in England are popular among 
tlie great majority of that noble-minded, but be- 
darkened nation : Ihe restoration of Ihe Inquiai* 
tion was tlieir own work; and when Ferdinand 

» formally re-established it, he only ratified what 
they had spontaneously done. Buonaparte's 
conduct is just such an exception as proves the 
rule. Ambition liad intoxicated him, and Ihe 
possession of slisolute power had produced in 
him that specific mural madness of which so many 
cases were seen among the Roman and Greek 
emperors: he sought to iMgn ^ i*«w mA. ^-ar 






, and to make the nations of Europe the 
e instrumenis of his selfish and wicked will ; 
in attempting' this he acted in opposition ta 
I tiie spirit of the age, and wqs overthrown. He 
[ condescended to it durinn; his short usurpation, 
I when he abolished the Slave Trade. The general 
I spirit of the age Is good, both abroad and at 
bome. The Christian Treaty, as it is called, liow' 
L ever nugatory it may be deemed, is one memorable 
piiistance. The Pope also affords another : . . he has 
I restored the Jesuits, but he has prevented the 
t Inquisition irom roasting a relapsed Jew. The 
l.-Forlugueze have abolished the Inquisition at Goa, 
I'SDd arc taking measures for abolishing it in For- 
1 lugal. This spirit, which exists strongly in e^ery 
I country where public opinion is known, eidsts with 
I iBost strength in England, where public opiuioa 
ore decidedly expressed. There is an ardent 
e of diminishing the evils of the world, as far 
jr eflbrts can contribute to their diminution, 
her countries and in our own. The aboiiljon 
I of the Slave Trade, .the abolition of infaiitieide 
in part of our great Indian empire, .the various 
missions, which are so liberally supported, in the 
East, in Africa, and in Polynesia, and the strong 
\ feeling which has been excited here by the first 
V symptoms of a Catholic persecution in France,. > 
1 evince the prevalence and the power of this 
I desire, so honourable to the age, so honourable to 
r England, and to human nature. 

The Romanists used to reproach us with our 
, inattention to the duty of disseminating the re- 
I Mgion which we profess \ and \\vc^ a^?,wA.^'* ^^'^ 
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missionary zeal could only proceed from the Spirit 
of God, and therefore it could be found in the Bo- 
man Catholic thurch alone. This reproach, which 
was at one time deserved, holds good no longer; 
and the Protestant missiouariea of the present age 
will be fouud to equal their Romish predecessors 
in zeal and disintereetedneas*, oud to excel them 
in erudition. They reproached ub, also, with a 
decay of charity, in consequence of the Refonna* 
tiou ; afhrming that no monuments of durable be- 
netolence had been erected like the convents, hos- 
pitals, colleges, and other religions foundations, 
with which England was enriched by the piety of 
our Catholic ancestors before the schism. But here 
they exult without a cause ; the establishment of 
schools, hospihils, alms-houses, and eleemosynary 
societies, of various descriptions in London, will 
be found to exceed in number and in extent the 
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f -^diarilable inatilutions of any other city in Europe i 
not to mention that the history of the world atfords 
nothing similsr to the provisioa which the legisla- 
L tare has made for the poor io England. Of these 
[ iaatiUitlonB the five royal boBpitals, as Ihey are 
I -called, (St, Bartholomew's, Bedlam, Bridewell, 
Christ's Hospital, and St, Thomas's,) were origi- 
, aally endowed from the church and convent auds; 
St are all Protestant foundations. To give 
the briefest account of these, or even to enumerate 
1 them, would require more space than can here be 
I sUotted to that purpose ; suffice it to say, that 
e than 3U,000 patients are annually admitted 
' nto the London hospitab ; that about 15,000 
children receive the benefit of gratuitous educa- 
tion ; that about 1300 persons are supported 
in endowed alms-houses ; and that the sums which 
e aunualiy disposed of in charitable uses by the 
several companies and halls in London, amounted, 
in Maitland's time, to more than 2S,000/. 

But among the numerous associations which 
ve ui late years been formed for benevolent 
purposes, there is one whose proceedings are en- 
tilled to particular notice, .the Society for Better- 
I ing the Condition and Increasing the Comforts 
1 of the Poor. This society originated twenty years 
ivith the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Wilberforce, 
fiir Thomas Bernard, and the Honourable Edward 
James Eliot. The latter was early removed from 
a world which his talents and his example were 
alike fitted to adorn and to amend ; the three 
former names need no panegyric. The geucral 
object of the society was to coWecV \oS«^-k**^«^_ 
respecting the actual silualioo. ol \.'nas^,^«^]2 
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^H poRed to apply the principle of experitnental phi- 
^H losophy to this object, and to make ' existing facts 
^H ' the means or practical and systematic investiga- 
^H ' tion into what has really augmented their virtue 
^H ' and happiness, and has been sanctioned hy nse 
^F * and enperience.' The inquiry has been conducted 
patiently, and without ostentation. Instead of 
coming' forward with cumbrous theories, or pre- 
senting crude plans to the legislature, they have 
collected factx, tried such limited experiments as 

I were in their power, and laid their observations 
before the public, as materials from which every 
man may draw the conclusion. The conclusions 
which every sane mind must draw from the pre- 
mises thus laid before it, are tnily consolatory : 
it appears that more may be done by well disposed 
and active individuals, than could be effected by 
legislative interference ; that little exertion, and 
less expense, if wisely directed, may produce much 
good ; that the poor are well disposed to second 
Uie efforts which are made for (heir advantage, 

I whenever they understand the benefit ; and that 
the lower classes become improved in olher re- 
Bpects in proportion to the improvement of their 
circumstances. 
The advocates for radical reform assert, that as 
the weight of taxatiou makes every thing dear, 
government is thus the direct cause of the distress 
of the poor. This assertion Iwing continually 
repeated as a political axiom, and involving in the 
first part of its proposition a certain degree of 
truth, produces much of the m\?K:l\wf which it is 
^^Jaleuded to produce. Foo\a\ 'wVo f 



ftD repair the pyramid from the top instead of till 

ibotlom! Tasation affects Ihe poor in an i 

& trifling degree compared to (he tax which is laigil 

■ upou thdr poverty by individual cupidity. ■ " ' 
'.but too obvious,' says Dr. Gloss, ' how inucJ 

W* poor are imposed upou by the petty ahopkee 

I'm the necessaries which they are enabled ttvT^ 

'purchase. The quality of the goods is 

' best, the price is extravagantly high, and the 

* qiianlity is reduced by deceitful weights and a 

I' scanty measure.* It appeared, upon a strict in- 

■ (^ecliou of weights and scales, in a small and by 
t DO means a populous district, that the loss wbieln 
I &e poor of that district sustained from this cause*4 

" I other words, the money thus fraud ulentlj;* 
I laised from them, amounted to not less than 500lJ 
Sir Thomas Bernard asserts, that the in j 
I jury which the poor sustain from buying th^ 
1 flour at the shop instead of the mill, was uearlj^ 
1 ^ual, at the time when he wrote (1798), to tw(M 
B Durds of all the poor's-rates then collected ia'] 
T; Sugland. This latter evil has, in some instancea,' 
I been removed by the establishment of pariah' 
I mills ; the former requires only that the existing 
I laws should be duly enforced ; and when the 
eights and measures of the country are taken 
.ito consideration by parhament, it is to be 
I faoped that means will he provided for rendering 
1 those laws efficacious. These grievances, which 
r &1I with pecuhar weight upon the poor, arise 
I irom that eagerness for gain, which is the sin 
I that most easily besets a commercial people, 
1 and wl/ich, perhaps, has never beeR so ^evwt^sSi-i 
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knows, the country stands truly in need of radical 
reform ; but it is a reformation which cannot 
be eHected by laws or by political changes ; it 
must be in public opinion ; in the habits of 
thought and tbe piinciplea of action. Tbere is a 
metnorable passage upon this subject in one of 
Mr. Windham's speeches:. .' The whole country, 

* it is said, is fiill of abuses from top to bottom. 
' I believe so ; with this correction, that the de- 

* Ecription would be more just if we were to say 

* from bottom to top, it being here, as in other 

* media, the parts of which are left to move freely, 
" that the lower strata are tbe denser and grosser, 
' and that they become rarer and purer tlie higher 

* you ascend.. .The fact is, that when the luatter 
' comes to be searched to the bottom, it is the 
' people tliroughout who are cheating the people ; 
' the people individually cheating the )>eople col- 
' lectively.. .The people, in all qnarter.s, and by 
' all opportunities, are preying upon tlie public ; 
' and then make it the reproach of the government 
' that it has not the power to prevent them.'. . 
Well does Sir Thomas Bernard lay it down as an 
asiom, that no plan for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor will be of any avail, unless 
the fomidatiou be laid in the melioration of then: 
moral and religious character. The exactions of 
which we have been speaking, are those to which 
the poor are subjected by persons of their own 
class, or who are just rising above it ; but the 
spirit which occasions these petty frauds extends 
far higher : it is found not only in the Ultlc shop- 

keeper, who curtails his measures, falsifies his 
weights, and exacts a dear price for \»A. c 
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dities, or in the mistress of a dairy, who mitiglea 
trater with her milk before she sells it out to those, 
perhaps, who will dilute it still further ; but to the 
hewer, who procures his materials irom the drug;- 
giat instead of the maltster ; to the dro^^ist who 
adulterates the material which he sells him ; and 
to the rich manufacturer, who makes flimsy goods 
for foreign sole, thus, for the sake of his own im- 
mediate gain, inflicting lasting injury upon his 
country, hy injuring the character of English 
commodities. 

. it not be supposed that any indiscriminate 
censure upon the commercial classes is intended ; 
that the censure applies to those classes e.vclu- 
nveiy. The landlord who exacts a grinding rent 
fer the labourer's cottage, may think himself less 
tnilpable than the fraudulent tradesman, because 
be olfends against no law of the land ; but he sins 
B^inst a higher law, and in proportion as he les- 
the comforts and increases the necessities of 
file poor, he does evil and occasions evil. Some 
years ago a traveller, who took shelter from a storm 
in a cottage by one of the Scotch lakes, saw that the 
rain ran In and lay in pools upon the uneven floor, 
which consisted only of the bare earth on which the 
hovel had been built; duringgreat partof the year, 
tiierefore, the floor must necessarily be wet and dirty, 
making it both uncomfortable and unwholesome. 
He observed to the owner with how little trouble 
the inconvenience might be removed ; the man 
shook his head, and answered, it was very true, but 
that if he were to do this, the cotta<re would b,t 
thought worth more for ha^ng \je<ii\ ^wii^t liowi- 
Ibrtable, and the rent wmiVd va. co^^opK^w- "* 
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raised. Such cases may be unusual, and we be- 
lieve indeed that Lliey must be so ; but it is certain 
that high rents are common, and it is not less 
certain that they aggravate the poverty of the 
L poor. Another, and perhaps greater evil, is the 
I diRiculty with which the cottag-ers can obtain 
m some little land; the grievance was long since 
' pointed out by Mr. Kent:. .' when the cottagers,' 
he said, ' are accommodated with a small quantity 
* of land, they are obliged to pay at least a double 
' proportion of rent for il, to what the formers pay 

t' themselves.' Upon this point, the facts which 
have been collected by the Society, led Sir T. Ber- 
nard to conclude, that the possession of arable laud 
is hurtful to the cottager; but that his condition 
is most materially improved by possessing a garden 
and grass-land for one or two cows. The experi- 
ment has been estenaively tried by the Earl of 
Winchelsea;. .there are from seventy to eighty 

(labourers upon his estates in Rutlandshire, who 
keep from one to four cows each ; and of all his 
tenants these men are the most punctual with their 
rents. Lord Winchelsea asserts, from experience, 
that nothing is so beneflcial, both to tbem and the 
landholders, as this system; that the labourers 
and their families, living better, are consequently 
more able to endure labour ; that they are con- 
tented with their situation, and attached to it ; 
that having acquired a sort of independence, which 
makes them set a higher value upon their cha- 
racter, they are generally considered in the neigh- 
bourhood as men the most to be depended upon 
and trusted ; that feeling the advantage of pos- 
sessing- s liltle, their induBlrj \a «Tifi\S^\j^ \«s^-. 
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B-jtnd that when a labourer has obtained a cow, and 

^Jand sufficient to maintain her, his next thouffht is 

I enough for buying another. The 

s tried also in Wiltshire, in a pnriah 

lotaining 140 poor persons, divided into thirly- 

> families, chiefly employed as labourers in 

laliandry. Having siifTered greatly during the 

igh price of provisions in 1801, it was proposed 

n that Ihey should make an effort to better 

Ijfaeir circumstances, and occupy, at a fair rent, 

a quantity of land as each family could cul- 

hate without improperly interfering with their 

' iuallabour,and could keep well manured; the land 

Its to be forfeited if they received any relief from 

e parish, except medical assistance, or under the 

inilitia laws. The proposal was gladly accepted 

pity ail who could possibly accept it ; nnd the con- 

I.Mquence was that the poor-rates, which, in the 

six months before (he experiment was made, 

amounted to 2\2l. 16»., amounted, three 

a ailtrwards, iu the six corresponding months 

/inter, to 111. 6s. Some part of tliis great 

rence is, of course, attributable to the scarcity 

fcfc the first year ; but the fact that all these families 

hhad before been chargeable to the parish, and that 

fcltone of them were chargeable ailer they had been 

i enabled to assist themselves, proves incon- 

Rtestably that no better means can be devised for 

Id improving the conditioD of the agricultural poor. 

"The utmost quantity of land thus leased was an 

acre and a halfi of which a fourth part in winter 

was planted with potatoes ; the rest was in com, 

or in garden cultivation-, awi \K\a e^i^-t\\ft.c-5*. 

diewa tbatevea arable VaaA ia not aJw^"' '^'"^'^'^^ 
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to the cottager. Of all means of improving his 
candition, this has been found the most beneficial; 
..the diildren are thus educated to husbandry, 
1o the care of cattle, and the maaagemeiit of the 
jairy ; while they are thus healthfully aud use- 
fiilly brought up, they are better fed ; the father 
employe those houn in hopeful and therefore 
niliing occupation, which would otherwise be idly 
or injuriously spent, and finds such solid satisfac- 
tion at the close of day by his own fire-side, 
that the alehouse holds out uo templatton to him ; 
and tlie mother has that enjoyment in her off- 
spring-, which, in the right order of things, has 
been appointed by a benevolent Creator, instead 
(rf leeling, as is too often the unnatural state of 
the miserably poor, that their existence is hurthen- 
some to their parents, and calamitous for them- 
selves. 

The individual Christian, if he truly deserves 
that name, will ever bear in mind a humiliatlDg 
sense of the evil propensities of fellen humanity, 
as a motive for vigilance over his own heart, and 
for charity towards the otfences of others. But it 
is the business of governments to regard the 
bright side of human nature; the better they 
think of mankind the better they will find them, 
and the better they will make them. It is well 
known that in the middle and higher walks of 
lite, men in general bear adverse fortune more 

isely than they bear prosperity : one reason for 
that these opposite stales call into action 
le principle ; and pride, which makes man 
insolent or arrogant in the one situation, is in the 
ttlier cfiBstened and lefened, \ffl "A \«t»os^ -^ 
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tHrtue. The wisest and the best minds have re- 
ceived their painful education in the school of ad- 
aRTsity : but if adversity be favourable to the 
^velopement of our virtues, (aud iudeed many of 
our noblest qualities would never be develo]>ed ^^H 
under any other dittcipliuc,} there is a degree of ^H 
misery which is fatal to them, »nd which tuirdena ^^ 
the hesrt as much as coarse manual labour indu- ^ 
rates the skin, and destroys all liner sense of 
:h. Among savages, those tribes have ever 

1 found the most unteeUng who possess the 
;st comforts, and have the most difficulty in 

sfataining food ; for when self-preservation be- 
s the prime concern, the natural charities are 
ed ; a brutish selfishness occupies the whole 
eart, and man, having no instinct to supply the 
nee of his human affections, becomes worse 
the beasts. Mournful as this is, it is &r 

2 mournful to contemplate the effects of es- 
itreme poverty in the midst of a civilised and 
flourishing society. Tiie wretched native of Terra 
del Euego, or of the northern extremity of Ame- 

i nothing around him which aggravates 

I wretchedness by comparison ; the chief 

better than the rest of the horde, and the 

o worse than the master ; the privations 

Irhich they endure are common to all, the; know 

J slate happier than their own, and submit to 

' miserable circumstances as to a law of 

mature. But iu a country like ours, there exists 

a contrast which continually forces itself upon 

the eye and upon tlie reflective faculty. There 

was a Methodist dabblet m art, \*\\o,\b. 'Owt. iias.'i 

of oar childhood, used to e&t^ V-W \i>&i>;Nt -^-iSs-- 
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'allegorical prinfa from the fireat manufactory Of 
"Camngton Bowles; one of thest curious compo- 
' sitiODS represented a humHii fin^ure, of which the 
light aide was dressed in the full faRhiou of the 
day, while the left was undreased to the very 
bones, and displayed a skeleton. The contrast 
in this worse than Mezentian imagination is not 
more frightful than that between wealth and 
Hqualid pauperism, who are every day jostling in 
our streets. 

From the moment when any inaii begins to 
think that 



'the world and the world's law are likely to have 
that man for their enemy ; and if he does not 
commence direct hostilities against ihem, he 
abandons himself to despair, and becomes a use- 
less if not a hurtful member of the community. 
Attempts to reclaim him by penal statutes are 
worse than unavuiliiig'; they provoke that spirit 

- of stubbornness which odentimes is only the dis- 
ease that ill treatmeat and untoward circum- 
stances produce in a noble disposition. You 
might as well attempt to stop the progress of 
contagion, by punishing all who are affected by 
the boneful principle in the air, as to remedy 

' poverty by penal laws against the poor. Chil- 
dren may sometimes be reformed by punishment, 

- but even for children it is the clumsiest and 
■worst means of reformation. Men must be 
led to their duty, not driven to it. You may 
deter them from doing what is criminal, but 

you cannot compel Ihem to 4o wbai. ^& w " ' 
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if the right thing is done by compulsion, the 
right will will have been wanting. 

' L,awB,' saja Sir Thomas Bernard, ' have been 
' made to compel industry and economy, and 
' workhouses have been erected, and formed to 
' the heat bidder, in order to deter the j)oor from 
wanting relief; but parishes and parish officers 
have not as yet been aware that in every insUuce 
which a poor family is driven by distress to 
[e refuge in a workhouse, an incumbrance 
has been entailed on the funds of the parish never 
to be redeemed, even in part, except by a change 
' of syglem ; by encovragitjg that industry arid 
' prudence which no act of parliament can comptl, 
' and by assisting them with increased means and 
' advantages of life, calculated to enable them to 
' support themselves and their families in their 
' own cottages without parochial relief.' 

What reason would teach ua to conclude, and 
what benevolence would induce us to hope, is iu 
these instances abundantly proved by experience. 
Men are easily led to their duty. ' A child,' says 
the Eastern proverb, ' may lead the elephant by a, 
' single hair.' Try the effect of good will and 
hope upon the man who has wrapt himself in 
the covering of a reckless and stubborn despair, 
and you will see verified the old apologue of the 
sun, and (he wind, and the traveller. His heart 
will open like a flower that closes at night, and 
expands its petals to the morning sun. The bet- 
ter parts of his nature will be put forth like the 
tendrils of the sea-anemone, when it feels the first 
wave of the returning tide a^on Va ■(oOa.. ^ 
btautiHil instance of the effect o^Vinine^as, w^'^"'^ 
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most hopeless subject is related by Mr. Weyland ; 
and it would be doing injustice to the able and 
benevolent author to give it in any other language 
tlian his own. 

' I hare seeo a poor deformed cripple in a 

* work-house attain his SOth year with not a 
' spark of moral culture, with ears through which 

be accents of kindness and eucouragetnent 
t'ere never directed to his heart ; the object of 
omplete neglect, if not of scorn and contempt, 
□ all by whom he was surrounded. His mind, 
' uot highly endowed by nature, completely 

* blunted by hard usage, approached to idiocy, 
' and his countenance exhibited a mixture of 
' suUenness, envy, and despair. I have seen this 
' miserable object taken by the hand of a benevo- 
' lent individual, his rags exchanged for decent 

* clothing, strange words of kindness and en- 
' couragement addressed to his astonished ear, a 
' spelling-book placed in his hand, bis steps di- 
' reeled to a sunday-school, and flattering appro- 
' batiou bestowed upon his earnest but quite abor- 

li efforts to learn to read. Although little 
' actual knowledge was imparted, a more complete 

* moral revolution was never observable in man. 
' The eye, before dejected, was lighted up with joy 
' and hope ; the countenance, distorted with envy 
' and lurrowed with the deep lines of despair, re- 
' laxed into a cheerful smile ; an interest for his 
' own improvement was excited in his mind, and 
' kept alive by the consciousness that his benefactor 
' cared for him. The smile of pleasure, with 
' which that benefactor was constantly greeted, 
imparted a joy only to \>e ecfia^icl \>^ 'toa^!^^ 
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f'hie thanlifiilness for haviu^ been the instrument 

,' of such a change in the faeart of a feUow-crea- 

il' tnre. But if these were his feeliiigs as a phi* 

' laiithropist and a Christian, I think that he 

' might also fairly indulge some eenee of gratifi- 

' cation as a politician. The dirty and vicious 

' habits, to which this poor creature was formerly 

. * a prey, were far from incapacitating him from 

H* becoming the father of a family as wretched and ■ 

E* denuded as himself. He would have been satis- 1 

K' Ged to lie down with his partner in the hovel of ' 

* a workhouBC, and to pullulate without controul. 
' But feelings of decency and self-respect have 
' now induced better habits. His mind is di- 
' verted towards objects more remote from the 

* brutal part of his nature, and it is probable that 
' e will, at least, become a harmless if not a use- 

* ful member of society.'* — pp. 344, 345. 

The Society have collected some valuable ex- 
mples of what may be eflected by willing industry, 
u there is hope to encourage it A tenant of 
[r. Way's, in Sufiulk, died, leaving a widow with 
£)urteen children, the eldest of whom was a girl 
under fourteen years of age ; he liad rented four- 
teen acres of pasture land on which he kept two 
cows ; these cows, with his little furniture and 
lothing, were all the property he left. The 
uisli of which he had been an inhabitant was 
1 the district of an incorporated house of 
industry, where the rule was to receive proper 
8 within the walls, but not to allow anyf ' 
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for the out poor, except in peculiar cases. The 
directors of this establishment offered torelievethe 
widow by taking her seven youngest children into 
the house. It may be diflicuh to say what system 
of affording relief to the poor is best, but this 

■may be affirmed without hesitation, that whatever 
system tends to weaken the domestic affections by 
separating child from parent, is radically bad. 
When this was proposed to the widow, she replied 
in great agitation that she would rather die in 
working to maintain her children, than part with 
any of them ; or she would go with all of them 
into the house and work for them there;, .but if 
her lantllord would continue her in the farm (as 
she called it), she would undertake to bring up 
the whole fourteen without any help from ttie 
parish. She was a strong woman, about forty- 
five years old, and of a. noble spirit ; happily too 
she had to deal with a benevolent man. He 
told her she should continue the tenant, and hokl 
the land for the first year rent-free ; and at the 
same time, unknown to her, he directed liis re- 
ceiver not to call upon her afterwards, thinking 
that even with that indulgence it would be a great 
thing if she could maintain so large a family. 
But tliis further libei-ality was not needed. She 
brought her rent regularly every year atler the 
first ; held the land till she had placed twelve of 

■ the fourteen children in service, and then resigned 

' it to take the employment of a nurse, which would 
enable her to provide for the remaining two for 
the litlle lime longer that they needed support, 
and which was more suvled to her declining years. 

Had the seven children beeu seat Xo fe"! ^wm»^ 
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of Industry, they would have cost the parish 
scarcely less than seventy pounds a year: and the 
widow and the other children also, had -^he been 
depriyed of the land, would in all likelihood have. 
soon required parochial support 

Twenty years ago there stood a small cottage 
by the road side, near Tadcaster, which for its 
singular beauty, and the nea.tness of its little gar- 
den, attracted the notice of every traveller. The 
remarkable propriety which appeared in every part 
of this tenement, made Sir Thomas Bernard 
curious to learn the history of the owner, and he 
obtained it from his own mouth. Britloo Abbot 
(such was the owner's name) was a day-labourer: 
beginning to work witii a farmer at nine years old, 
and being careful and industrious, he had saved 
nearly 401. by the time that he was two-and- 
twenty. With tins money he married and took a 
farm at 30/. a year, . . but the farm was too much 
for his means, and before the end of the second year 
he found it necessary to give it up, having exhausted' 
almost all his little property. He then removed 
to a cottage, where with two acres of land and his 
right of common, he kept two cows, and lived in 
comfort for nine years ; at the expiration of that 
time the common was inclosed, and he had to 
seek a new habitation with six children, and his 
wife ready to lie-in again. In this state he ap- 
plied to Mr. Fairfax, and told him that if he 
would let him have a httle hit of ground by the 
road side ' he would shew him the/asAiond on it.' 
The slip of land for which he asked was exactly a 
rood ; Mr. Fairfax, after inqumng vaVa Vw. ^-a.- 
TBcter, atiffend lum to have ili, fea \i.e«gi&RK»'* 
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lent him some little assistance in the carriage of 
his materials ; he built his house, inclosed the 
ground with a single row of quickset, which he 
cut down sis times wlicn it was young, and 
planted the garden. The manner in which he 
set to work, and the way in which the work was 
performed, pleased Mr. Fairfax so much, that he 
told him he should be rent-free. His answer, as 
Sir Thomas Bernard justly says, deserves to be 
remembered. 'Now, sir, you have a pleasure in 

* seeing my cottage and garden neat : and why 
' should not other squires have the same pleasure 

* in seeing the cottages and gardens as nice about 
' them? The poor would then be happy, and would 
' love them, and the place where they lived : but 
' now every nook of laud is to be let to the great 
' farmers, and nothing left for the poor but to go 
' to the parish.' 

' Though my visit,' says Sir Thomas, ' was 
' unexpected, and he at the latter end of hia 

* Saturday's work, his clothes were ueat and suiB- 
' ciently clean. His countenance was healthy 

* and open ; he was a little lame in one leg, the 
' consequence of esposure to wet and weather. 

* He said he bad always worked hard and well ; 

* but he would not deny but that he had loved a 
' mug of good ale when he could get it When 
' I told him my object in inquiring ailer him, 
' that it was in order that other poor persons 

* might have cottages and gardens as neat as his, 
' and that he must tell me alt his secrft, how it 
' was to be done, he seemed extremely pleased, 
'and very much aifected: He said, "nothing 

' would make poor folks nwie Wpifj \ha.ufai^Bn^ 
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ffiat great folks thou^hi of Ikem : Uiat he 
wished every poor man had as comfortable a 
home as his own, . . not but that he believed (here 
mig-hl be a few thoughtless fellows who would 
not do good in it," ' 

Britton Abbot was at this time sixty-seven, and 
had lived happily with his wife for five and forty 
yearii. He earned from twelve to eighteen shil- 
lings a week by task work, ' but to be sure,' he 
said, ' I have a grand character in aU this coiin- 
' try.' nve of his children were living, and 
having been well brought up, were thriving in the 
world. Upon his rood of ground he had AlWn 
apple trees, one green gage, three winesour plum' 
trees, two apricot trees, currants, gooseberries, and 
three beehivea; he reared also from this garden 
abundance of common vegetables, and about forty 
bushels of potatoes annually. When this man 
was turned adrifl upon the world by the enclosure 
of the common, if he had been without hope, or 
if the rood of land for which he asked had been 
denied, he and hia sIk children, and his pregnant 
wife, might have gone to the workhouse, and 
became a burthen to the public, instead of setting 
it an example, and teaching a most important 
lesson to their superiors. We will transcribe Sir 
Thomas Bemaid's words, and print them, as he 
has done, in a manner which may tend to e\ci(e 
the attention they deserve, ' Five unbiohtly, 

' CNPROFITAflLB ACHES OP WASTE OROtIND WOULD 
' AFFOaO HABITATION AND COMFORT TO TWENTY 

' SUCH FAMILIES AS Bhitton Abbot's.' The 
quarter of an acre which was e;'ra.n\fei \v\\w "fi^as 
not wonh a shiUin^ a yeai betoia S*. nwaa^iBW 
his bauds, .^^^^H 
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The Reports of the same meritorious Society 
sii]ip1y auother of these 

■ Sbort aiJ niniile snuali of tbc r«>^' 

which those who are acquainted with the fact will 
be pleased to see brought once more into public 
notice, and which those who are uot, may peruse 
with pleasure and perhaps with advantage to 
theniBelves and others, Joseph Austin, a brick- 
layer in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, had 
oiien looked with a longing eye upon a bit of 
ground by the road side,, .part of what is called 
tiie Lord's Waste, by a term which reflects little 
credit upon manorial rights, or parochial manage- 
ment. Whenever he hioked at this spot he used 
to think what a nice place it would be for a house : 
Dud being a house-builder by trade, and something 
of a castle-builder by nature, he used as soon as 
be fell asleep at night to dream that he was at 
work there with his bricks and his trowel. At 
len^h he applied to the manor court and got o 
verbal leave to build there. Two of bis neigh- 
bours, moved by envy as he says, threatened that 
if he began iiis house they would pull it down ; 
upon this he applied a second lime to the court, 
and obtained a legal permission with the assent 
of all the copyholders, paying for the entry of his 
^_ name on the court rolls, and sixpence a year quit- 
^K rent. And here we must do our country the justice 
^^t to observe, that if a man of known industry and 
^^m good eharacter, like Joseph Austin or Britton 
^H Abbot, applies for an indulgence of this kind, 
^H there is very little probability that tlie application 
^H will be refused, Austin was at this time about 
^^m &rty-two years of age \ \ie hai a Vv^e w\i few 
^M-children, and liis w\io\e ttocV o? viotW-j -^i^H 
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amounted lo fourteen sliillinga: But men who 
deserve friends are seldom without iheni ; and a 
master, with wlioiu he usually worked at harvest, 
sold him an old cottage for nine guineas, which 
he was to work out. He hod for soir 
his leisure hour» been preparing ba^,. .a sort of 1 
bricks made of clay and straw, well beaten toge- 
ther, eighteen inches long, twelve wide, and four 
deep, not burnt, but dried in the sun ; with 
these and the maieriids of the old cottage he went 
to work. The bah make a better wall than lath 
and plaster with a coating of clay, less wood is 
required, and the house is stronger and warmer 
but they must be protected from rain as much a 
possible, and esirecially toward the bottom. A 
he had to live and support his family by hi» 
daily labour, this building cotild only be carried on 
when his regular day's work was done ; he has 
often continued it by moon*light, and heard the 
clock strike twelve before he withdrew from an 
occupation in. which his heart was engaged,, .this 
too when he had to rise at four the next morning, 
walk to Cambridge (nearly four miles distant) to . 
his work, and return in the evening. If his con- J 
. stitulion had not been unusually strong, it must I 
have sunk under these extraordinary exertions,. , 4 
among the industrious poor a fate more frequent 
than is generally supposed! But he seems to 
have possessed an unweariable frame of body, as 
well as an invincible spiriL When the building 
was one story high, and the beams were to be laid 
on, the carpenter discovered that the timber from 
the old cottage would not serve toT solaTga*.i^^E»- 
This icasa severe disappoinlmcat.', ■aOftiw*?,^^'^'** 
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ever, discouraged him ; he covered it over with a 
few loads of kaum, and immediately began a 
small place in the same manner, at the end, 
workiDg at tfai.s with such perseverance that he 
got his family in within four mouths after the 
foundations were laid. This great object being 
accomplished, he went on leisurely with the rest 
as he could save money for what was wanting: 
after five years he raised the second story, and in 
ten it was tiled and coated ; the inside was not 
comyjleled when Mr. Plumtree communicated the 
story to the Society, hut there was house-room for 
himself and his family, and another aparment was 
let for a guinea a year. 

' In this manner,' says that gentleman, 'Joseph. 
' Austin, with singular industry and economy, in 

* the course of ten years built himself a house, 
' which he began with only fourteen shillings in 

* liis pocket. During lliat time his wife had four 
' children, and buried as many more. The money 
' which it cost him was about 50i. . . the whole of 
' which was saved from the earnings of daily 
' labour. The house and garden occupy about 

* twenty poles of ground; and the garden is as 

* creditable as the house to the industry and good 
' sense of the owner ;, .one of the fences was 
' made of sweet briar and roses mixed with wood- 

* bine, anotiier of dwarf plum trees, and against 

* the back of the house he had planted a vine, a 
' nectarine, and a peach tree.' 

Such are the advantages which a poor maa 

may attain by perseverance and well-directed 

industry, . . but there must be hope to aid. Hoi>e 

■Kibe Jeaven without whicU t.Ue ravai ^ 
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inert, and tends only to corruption. As well 
miglit you look for the kindly fruits of the earth 
without sunshine in its season, as for any g'ood 
product from the people without hope. 

' lu all the pians which have been produced for 
' the inanageraent of the poor, the defect,' says 
Sir Thomas Bernard, ' seems to be, that they do 
■t propose to operate as on free and rational 
■' agents, and on religious and accountable cretin 
f tures, each filling his place best when most ear- 
P nestly seeking his own happiness ; but as upon 
W works of art and mere mechanism, where the 
p greatest momentum is to be acquired when the 
p machinery is most complicated, and the prin- 
Itciples of action most involved. We have made 
Y repeated experiments on parochial inanu facto res, 
1 fanning the poor, on increasing the poor's 
te, on the patronage of senlimeutal beggars, 
faoA the establishment of incorporated work- 
P<houses:..Let us now try the influence of religt- 
roiM motive, the consequence of melioration of 
^ eharaeter, and the effect of improvement of colt- 
f dilion. Let us endeavour to operate by indivi- 
' dual kindness and encouragement, by the pros- 
L*pect of acquiring property, and by every other 
"v incitement to industry and prudence ; and we 
$ shall find that when the component parts of the _ 
Pibody politic become sound and pertecl, the state M 
Filself will be healthy and thriving.' I 

This is true radical reform,, .this is the reform 
of which the nation stands in need, ..and it is 
that also in which every one according to his 
station may bear a part. Ibe gooi q^4.i\ •«■&, -wA. 
_be deterred from pecBevering m i£o«sA, \^w)>i^>»* 
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attempts to benefit others should sometimes end 
in disappointment, or sometimes be ill-bestowed 
and unthankfully requited*. A poet more con- 
versant with humble life than any of his brethren, 
' and in knowledge of human nature, its principles 
and its powers, not inferior to the greatest of his 
predecessors, says upon this subject — 

* I've heard of hearts onkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning, 
Alas 1 the gratitude of man 

Has oftener left me moarning I' 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

The experience of most good men would agree 
with the poet's ; for though diseases of the mind 
(and all vices, .without ceasing to be vices, .are 
such) are unhappily frequent as well as diseases 
of the body, like them also they are exceptions to 
the general and healthy state of man. 

So far as the further increase of pauperism can 
be prevented, and the poor-rates diminished, by 
improving the condition of the present generation 
of the poor, more may be done by benevolent 
individuals, and by making parishes sensible of 
their true interest, than by any parliamentary in- 
terference. It augured well of the Society, when, 

• • Les Princes et autres* says Comines, • se plaignent aucunesfois 

* comme par diconfort^ quand Us ont fait bien ou plaisir a quelqit'uny 

* disans que cela leur proced9 de matheurt et que pour le temps a venir 

* ne seront si legerSy ou a pardonner^ ou a /aire quelque liberalitey ou 
' autre chose de grace, que toutes sont choses appartenantes a leurs 

* offices. A mon avis c'est mal parte ; et procede de lasche ceeur d 

* ceux qui ainsi le font et disent ; car un Prince ou un autre homme q'jii 

* ne fut jamais trompkt ne scauroit estro qu^une beste, ny avoir con- 

* noissance da bien et du mal, ny qvCelle difference il y a. Et davoA- 

* tage, les gens ne sont pas tous d'une complexion : par quoy^ par la 
' mauvaittie eTun ou de deux, ne se doit iaisscr d faire ^latsir et plvr 
'sieurs, quandon en a le temps et opportunite.*— l.\^»\\, ^.^% 



upon first proposinp; this estalilishment, Sir Thomas 
Bernard, the fouodeT, deprecated any attein|}t at' 
proceeding rapidly a.Dd prematurely. In the samei 
spirit of wisdom, after eight years of patient in-i 
quiry, he laid it down as a principle that, in every, 
measure respecting the poor, we should avoid 
sudden and rapid changes. The Turks have a. 
proverb, that hurry comes from the devil, and 
slow-advancing from God. More than this, he 
says truly, that not only sudden changes ought to 
be avoided, but also any unnecessary variation, in 
form and manner, from long-existertt institutions. 
Par different this from the principle of our po- 
litical., or, more properly speaking-, our pseudo- 
reformers, who, under pretence of restoring the; 
constitution to what it never at any time was,; 
would, by their violent innovations, dislocate the^; 
parts, loosen the foundations, and subvert the; 
whole fabric ! Great good may he brought about, 
by means so easy and gradual, as almost to be- 
imperceptible. If such slips of waste land as wercr 
given to Joseph Austin and Britton Abbot, and; 
as fiven now are every where to be seen, were in 
lilie manner to be appropriated wherever there 
were labourers of good character able and desirous 
to improve them, that mora! charm which delights 
the traveller in Flanders, would then be added to 
the English landscape; the very face of the coun- 
try would in a few years shew that tlie vital parts 
liad recovered their tone and their healthy action ; 
the poor-rates in the agricultural parts of England 
would be prevented from increasing at first, and 
gradually reduced ; the anaounV cS V."M. %tiS\vw>«S 
■ " ■■ i garden vegt^.BtaVs.-wwS^ft." 
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pear, if it were calculated, surprisingly great ; and 
there would be a produce of virtues and human 
happiness, the worth of which is beyond all eal- 
CTilation. Greatly too would this desirable end be 
furthered, if the great lauded proprietors, instead 
of throwing their estates into the largest farms that 
can be managed by an individual, were in some 
degree to reverse their system, and, ascertaining 
what are the smallest that can be cultivated with 
proper advantage, were to afford many families 
the means of sobsialing with comfort and re- 
spectability, instead of enabling one to adventure 
for wealth by speculating in agriculture upon a 
large scale. Too long has that foul philosophy 
prevailed which considers men either as mere 
machines, who fulfil all the purposes of their 
existence if Ihey furnish recruits for fleets and 
armies, and raise money sufficient for the exi- 
gencies of the state ; or as mere animals, whose 
animal wants are all that are to be taken into the 
account of statistic economy. Hence the absurd 
assertion, that the greatest benefactor of his species 
was the man who made two blades of fjrass grow 
where only one had grown before ; and hence the 
more absurd approbation with which the hyperbole 
has been received as a maxim of political wisdom ! 
Qyici/uid amat rn/rfeamaf may truly be said of the 
Englishman; a good deal of this disposition has 
been shewn in the ardour with which agriculture 
has been taken up as a fashion, and as one of the 
many means for acquiring notoriety. The benefit 
which has resulted from it may remain when the 
folly shall have evaporated, and the evil passed 
away ; but it were well if our gentle and nobl 
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a^ieulturists would mnre generally take a pride ia 
increasing the cnraforls of the peasantry, and> 
meliorating their mora! and intellectual state.. . 
Great and successful efforts have been made not 
only in improving the fleece of the sheep, but in 
iucreasing the tallow and spoiling the mutton ; in 
fitting cattle to the standard of perfection ut the 
shambles ; in delighting amateur graziers with 
the beauty of Farnese Tups, Bulls-Belvedere, and 
Cows de' Medici ; and aslonisiiing amateur but- 
chers by the weight and dimensions of ijimbert 
Oxen. The skill of the engraver has been called 
in to perpetuate the triumphs of art over nature, 
in inducing a disease of obesity wbich makes the 
animal at once hideous, helpless, and miserable; 
and the fortunate feeders have been rewarded witb 
cups and vases which are to be handed down as 
heirlooms in their families, and excite the youn^ 
gentry and nobility of England to emulate their 
fathers in the same ennobling pursuits !. ■ A littls' 
less of this folly in future, ..and a little more 
attention towards the real and permanent interests' 
of our fellow-crealures. 

What has hitherto been said relates almost 
exclusively to the agricultural poor ; what other 
means of bettering their condition have been de- 
vised, are etpially applicable to those of all de- 
scriptions,, .miners, manufacturers, and those who 
dwell in large cities, wlio are hardly less numerous 
at this time than those engaged in rural occupa- 
tions, but are in some respects more wretched, 
and in general more corrupt. When, in pursuance 
of Mr, Rose's Bill, authentic information was, for 
—the first lime in any country, laid before the public of 
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the numberof paupers, and the amount of the poor- 
rates, it appeared tljat more than 700,000 persons 
were enrolled in l:«nelit societies, llie advantag'e 
of such societies might fairly be inferred from 
L fheir antiquicy ; they are known to have existed is 
I Bome of the ancient Greek republics ; traces of 
P them are found among our Anglo-Saaon ances- 
' tors ; and, what is more remarkable, institutions 
of a similar purport have been discovered in some 
of the South Sea Islands, among a people still 
barbarous enough to delight in devouring the 
flesh of their enemies. There is much good in 
these societies ; and the protection which govern- 
ment has given them has been found of con- 
Biderable use ; that protection also originated in 
Mr. Rose, whose views have been steadily and 
usefully directed toward the real benefit of tlie 
great body of the people, and whose name therefore 
will be deservedly respected when some of those 

I who are now on all occasions ready to assail him 
will be remembered far less honourably, .if indeed 
they be remembered at all. The protecliou would 
have been more efficacious if, according to his 
intention, a power of effectual interposition in the 
afTuirs of the societies bad been given to the ma- 
gistrates i but this intention was very properly 
given up, when it was ascertained that the mem- 
bers were jealous of such interference. In the 
neighbourhood of London, a majority of one of 
these societies, all young men, passed a vote for 
dissolving the society and dividing the stock; 
thus defrauding the old members of that provbion 
for age and infirmity for which \i\e^ bad so long 
contributed : the young iWWms ftwiv bmnA ^ 
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V society among themselves, and left the old 
II to the parish. No magistrate would have 
I permitted an act of such impudent iniquity as 
\ this- . . 

The number of persons enrolled in these asso-^ ^_ 
I oations would decidedly prove that there is by nai-^l 
means a general want of forethought among the^ ^^ 
I lower classes. There is nothing atli-aciive in their 
I object;, .the weekly or monthly payment is not a 
I- deposit made by hopeful industry for future comfort 

■ And enjoyment, but a provision against sicliness, 
\ Ihe inevitable infirmities of old age, and the ex* 

Jenses attendant upon death. It is not a. little 
onourable to the national character, that among 
I the uninstructed ranks, who stand in need of such 
I S provision, so large a proporlion should be found 
e mindful of the decline of life, and prepare 
I this melancholy resource for themwivcs and their 
i ; and hence it may reasonably be sup- 
I posed that the Saving Banks will be generally 
F established wherever these more cheerful, and in- 

■ finitely more important institutions shall become 
I generally known. It would scarcely be too much 
\ to aflirni, that a more beneficial institution lias 

* been devised since the foundations of ci- 
I.Tilized society were laidj and scarcely too much 
rto hope that it may operate as a sinking-fund 
{toward the exlinelion of the poor-rates, .. as a 
r moral vaccination against the spreading infection 

of pauperism and misery. This also is a means 
[ ibr bettering the condition of the poor, for which 
[ no legislative interference is required ; but were 
I the legislature to facilitate ilVi'je&\si\i\\^Hv^ta>i'BN>i 

laiiks, the people migtil ttvus W &iSw«it6.'K««^ 
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the pjeatest political evil lo which they are subject. 
The frequent failures of provincial banks, and ihe 
misery which they occasion, deserve the serious 
attention of government ; no political circum- 
stances ever, in this island, produced Huch ex- 
tensive distress and ruin. The tenant who haa 
laid by his rent, the shopkeeper who has collected 
money for his paymentR, find, like the man in the 
Arabian Tales, that what they received as money, 
is at once become worthless ; tliey could insure 
agiunst fire, they could guard asraiust thieves, but 
there are no means of providing against this 
danger; they incur it with their eyes open., 
knowingly but inevitably ; for in the greater part 
of England, country notes are eKclusively in 
common circulation. The evil of the old Biiming- 
ham halfpence, or the present generation of Irislt 
shillings, whose reign is now to be at an end, 
were mere (rifles compared to this : it is a public 
and notorious evil, which affects all the middle 
classes of the community, and which it is both the 
interest and the duty of government lo remove. 

Thanks to the gradual improvements which, 
have been made, there are but few political evils 
left for government to amend in this fortunate 
country. The grievances to which the labouring' 
poor were subject, in being removed from places 
where they were not parishioners, lest they should 
become chargeable, have been taken away ; and 
for this benefit also they are indebted to Mr. Rose. 
Further good might he effected, if the practice of 
passing paupers to their parish were discontinued, 
and relief odmiuiatered to them \i^on the spot 
where they needed it, the baUncca \»a»^ wiwwa-s 



f settled between the respective parishes or counties f 
I much expense and much litigation might tiiiis be 
, SToided, and tliere would be no room for thow 
I- occasional instances of brutality which it is betteP 
r lo prevent thnn to punish. There is more to b& 
'n delivering; the people from evil, by re-' 
J temptation. Magistrates should be leafl' 
f Kadj to grant licenses for public-houses, 
t more prompt in taking them away in all cases 
p Where irregular hours arc kept, and disorderly 
I meetings permitted or encouraged. Bull -baiting' 
I'riiouldbc prohibited. Mr.Windham, who so oft«i 
■'kecame paradoxical for the pleasure which he feW I 
yii exercising his intellectual subtlety, never went J 
P'*i lar astray in following the Will o' the Wisp of i 
I ]iis own imagination, as when he defended this 
f'brulal practice. There is no necessary connection 
I between courage and cruelty, .there seems to be a 
iBatural one between cruelty and cowardice; for 
I ttiough brave men may sometimes be cruel, cowards 
e generally so ; and among savages, and in the 
iescesses which have been committed by infuriated 
I mobs, the weaker sex have always been more 
L cruel than the men. Mr. Windham's argument 
t was false in all its bearings, and so he would have 
LfDscovercd if he had asked his heart the question; 
;ver breathed a more intrepid man, nor one 
Vwith quicker feelings of generous humanity, .but 
yiis heart was not consulted upon this occasion. 
Cock-fighting is much more frequent, and much 
more pernicious, for it connects gambling with 
cruelty : and here it may be observed, that in all 
measures of preventive Tetorm, -viXvidiv ■O&ftVss'S^- 
tare may enact, or the mag\.s\.ta.<tt CT^wti^, ■Cb«^ 
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will be acting in unison with the wishes of the 
well-disposed men among the class for whose be- 
nefit these measures are intended ; and of all the 
women : . . wives and mothers and sisters and 
daughters will bless them for such interference. 

Disgraceful as these practices are to the nation, 
and detrimental as they are in their consequences, 
they are trifling, both in extent and in evil, to the. 
consequences of the Game Laws. Mr. Wey land's 
letter upon this subject cannot fail of convincing 
every considerate reader that an immediate altera- 
tion in these laws is, of all legislative measures, 
the most necessary for preventing crimes. * The 

* extent and progress of the evil,' says this active 
and most meritorious magistrate, * cannot be 

* conceived by those who are not conversant with 
' the lower ranks in the country villages. From 

* extensive observation and inquiry, I believe in 

* my conscience that three-fourths of the crimes 

* which bring so many poor men to the gallows, 

* have their origin in the habits necessarily in- 

* troduced by the almost irresistible temptations 

* held out in consequence of the prohibitions of 

* the Game Laws, and a nightly breach of their 

* enactments.' 

He declares, of his own knowledge, that in 
every village with which he is acquainted, the 
profligate characters may trace' the first corrup- 
tion of their habits to this cause ; and he says, 
the wonder is not that so many are corrupted, 
but that so many escape the temptation. This 
subject is so important, that Mr. Weyland's state- 
ment cannot be too generally circulated, nor his 
object too strongly recommended. 1\ve Ck^xcv^ 
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Laws were intended to preserve the pleasures of ^^M 
sporting' for the landed proprietors, and to secure ^^M 
game for the tables of the higher orders, as an ^H 
object of luKury and distinction ; the lower class ^H 
attach no value to game as a delicacy; their sense ^H 
of taste has never been cultivated, and to them it ^H 
is only worth its weig-ht as meat ; to them, there- ^H 
fore, there was no hardship in the privation, and ^^ 
certainly no injustice in reserving' animals lor the 
profit of those persons at whose cost they had 
been fed. When those laws were enacted, the 
gentry of Eiigiland were all landholders ; since 
that lime the monied interest has risen to an I 
equal rank ; fashion and custom have made game I 
one of the requisite luxuries of an opulent lable, ] 
■ and three-fourths of the persons who consume it, I 
innd from their station in life are expected to con- I 
•vume it, can procure it in no other way than by I 
i^rchasing from those persons who employ poach 1 
IMS, or corrupt the gamekeepers. Is it to be ex- ' 
^ected that a large and affluent part of the com- ; 
^^unity, who know that, according to the usages 
of the country in which they hve, game ought to 
appear at their tables, will abstain i'rom it in de- 
ference to iaws which time has made unjust by I 
making them inapplicable to (he existing circum- 
I s^nces of society, and which the landholders, in 
irhose favour they were framed, and in conde- 
scension to whose prejudices they have too long 
been retained, are so far from respecting them- 
ielves, that the very persons, who would most 
Bererely punish poaching upon their own estates, 
inake no scruple of enconva^n^ Si, ^■ie'w'ViKiB.,'^"^ 
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veiling? Since the establishment of the mul- 
cooch, aad the increased rapidity of travelUng and 
number of public conveyauces, poaching' has in- 
creased fifty fold ; game is conveyed from the 
remotest parts of England lo the London market, 
and the commissariat depaiiinent of the trade is 
regular and perfect It thus possesses greater 
€aciUties than smuggling; aud while the one of- 
fence prevails along the whole coast of the island, 
the other prevails in every part of it. It would be 
superlluous to dwell upon the consequences : the 
instances of homicide and murder to which it 
leads are now become so frequent, that the nuig- 
nitude of the evil is universally perceived and 
acknowledged. ' If,' says Mr. Weyland, ' tlie 
' object of a good law is lo prevent the com- 
mission of an olfence, it is dilficult to speak in 
terms of measured iiidignatiuu concerning sta- 
tutes which at one and the same time both pro- 
mote and punish the same crime. To be both 
unjust and ineffectual is the deepest reproach 
with which any law can be stained ; but it is by 
uo means the foulest to which the present game 
laws are obnoxious;, .they are uot only unjust, 
as they tempt to the commission of the offence 
which tJipy pvHiah; uot only iuelFectual, as fA«y 
have no tendency to prevent the oommimon of 
tite offence ; uot only absurd, as tending to raite 
the price of game by the additions made to its 
' on account of risk and penalties, . . but they 
above all, grossly wicked, as the chief po- 
consequence is the general dcttriirtion of 
tAe morals of the rural population.' The cause 
" this evil exists oW«J«s\^ wi V\w. iKmaaiSs- 
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■ ri^me among such oftlie opulent classes as can 
1 itmh procure it by purchase. The remedy which 
1 JUr. VVeyland proposes, is to legalize the sale of 
■•^me in open market, aud to permit all occupiers 
lief land of above thirty or forty acres in extent, to 
rdriil game, for sale or otherwise, on their own land, 
9 Uiey are specially prohibited by agreement 
1 vitli their laudlords ; such persuus paying one 
I tgviuea for a license, aud the poulterer and inn- 
I Jteeper taking out in like mauner an annual li- 
r,ttense ; and lastly, that qualified persons should 
, I not sport upon preserved or inclosed ground (after 
■ c to abstain) under a penalty of five pounds, 
would be an increase of revenue, if that 
■object were worthy of consideration, when the 
welfare of the lower classes is so deeply implicated. 
3'he game would be increased, as it would every 
"where be the farmer's interest to preserve it, 
■whereas at present it is his interest to connive 
r encourage its destruction. It is not many 
I .^enrs since the grand jury, in one of the northern 
'l i<»untieB, received, when ibey were dining togeilier, 
s basket containing two thousand partridges' eggs, 
carefully packed. This further and greater good 
I -would arise, that whe tlien wild animals upon the 
I -iind were made the property of the farmer by whom 
li4hey are fed, they woidd be considered as such in 
L^neral opinion, and the equity of the law be re- 
t 'Cognized by that sense of justice which positive law 
ever offend without provoking offinces. 
single act of the legislature would so cer- 
tainly decrease the number of crimes, as an altera- 
tion of the game laws, TI\m« mt tifett bx*.-!. 
^mrbicb the ieaJshduie Tragta. leAxeaa. "tNis. Tsy^s^ 
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work in the coUon-milis, one of the most inhuman 
praelices that ever calculating avarice devised, has 
been prohibited * ; but it is tu be hoped that 
government will interfere further, and hmit the 

' day-labour exacted from the poor children whom 

.their parents or their parishes have sold to this 
miserable employment. 

From the white slaves to the British negroes 

■is an easy transition. It was a clumsy and cruel 
contrivance of the Romans, to use hedge-hogs for 
clotlies- brushes, and prepare them for it by starving 

' them to death ; our metiiod of sweeping chimneys 
is not more ingenious, and hltle less inhuman. The 
practice however is not, as has been asserted, pe- 
culiar to England, nor is it of so modern an origin 
as has beeu supposed. The first cltimney-s weepers 
in Germany came from Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
neighbouring territories, the only countries where 
chimney-sweeping, for a long time, was followed 
as a trade ; and from hence, Beckmann con- 
jectures, that chimneys were invented in Italy. 
M. Jaubert had drawn the less reasonable in- 
ference, that the Savoyards had learnt tlie art of 

. chmbing fi-ORi the marmots, .as if the art of climb- 
ing were not learnt by boys, wherever there ore trees 
or crags to climb! The greater part of the chimney- 
sweepers in Paris, according to Beck maun, are 
still Savoyards. The earliest mention that we have 
found of this trade in England, is in Beaumont 
and Dctcher; and the broken English which they 

• Thil HCl v^a sol [uunl wilhcal coniiderBble appaailian ; nod an 
t^ald taioaat lo » wneadw ot all luai yBB.1*\ 
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have put into the mouth of Monsieur Black, as 
they call him, indicates rather a Savoyard than a 
Frenchman * ; but proves that the trade was im- 
ported into this country, and originally exercised 
by foreigners. If, however, we have not the sin 
of having invented it, it may be feared that we 
have carried it to a more brutal extent than any 
other nation ; . . for, half a century ago, girls t 
were employed in this disgusting and cruel oc- 
cupation. This certainly would not be tolerated 
now by popular feeling ; nor ought the trade itself 
to be tolerated longer. Children cannot be com- 
pelled to learn it, frightful and perilous as it is, 
without cruelty: it induces a peculiar and fatal 
disorder, so common, as to be called the cliimney- 
sweeper's disease ; and the boys who escape the 
disease, and are neither killed by filth nor hard 
usage, outgrow the employment when they shoot 
into manhood, and find themselves adrifl upon the 
world, without any means of getting a livelihood ; 
for, notwithstanding the consumption of life, the 
trade does not afford a maintenance for one in 
seven of those who are apprenticed to it. * The 

* consequence,' says Sir Thomas Bernard, * is, 

* that the greater part of these boys are driven to a 
' profligate and vicious course of life by the want 

* of education and protection : that of about two 
' hundred master chimney-sweepers in London, 

* there are not above twenty who can make a 

* decent livelihood by it ; and that in most in- 

* ' Ma litla, litla frera, and e, chante frare cbaDte...Monsiear i 
'have dis for votra barba, pie ta vou Monsiear.'. .Broken French wsta 
never written thus. 

j Fawkes has an epithalaxnlum npon \\ie m^^ma.i,'^ ^\ «.^0^«t '^^^ 
a female cbimney'Sweeper, 
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stances Ihe master is oply a lodger, ha-ving one 
room for himselt, his wife, and children, and 
another (generelh a cellar without a fire-place) 
for his soot and his apprentices, wilhoitt any 
means of providing for their comfort, health, or 
cleanliness, and without any other bed for them 
than the soot-bags which they have been usingin 
the course of their day's work.' A recent case of 
atrocious barbarity, in which a child was killed in 
such a manner that the law could not pronounce it 
murder, though the act was committed, and the 
guilt in its worst degree incurred, has called the 
public attention strongly to this subject. It is 
some years since the Adelphi Society granted a 
premium for the invention of a machine which 
supersedes the necessity of employing human 
creatures in this shocking manner. An act of 
parliament ought to be passed for abolishinfr the 
present trade ; and public benevolence would, be- 
yond all doubt, find suitable provision for the little 
alaves who would thus be emancipated, 

A man uf wit, seeing the chimney-sweepers iu 
their May-day trappings, observed tliat he had 
often lieard of the ' majesty of the people,' and 
these were doubtless some of the young princes: 
But with what feelings will a good man con- 
template these wretched beings iu their every-day 
state, when he thinks of the majesty of human na- 
ture, the capacities with which it is endowed, and 
the immortality for which it is created ? When he 
rellects upon the condition of these most forlorn and 
piliable of his species, and upon the far greaternum- 
bers who are working at unwholesome occupations, 
ia hot and odensive rooms, Ae\)a.t w& teaa. ^ \hft 
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have put into the mouth of Monsieur Blade, as 
tliey eall him, indicates rather a Savoyard than a 
Frenchman * ; but proves that the trade was im- 
ported into ttiis country, and originally exercised 
by foreigners. If, however, we have not tlie sin 
of liaviiig invented it, it may be feared that we 
ha%e carried tt to a more hrulal extent than any 
other nation ;. .for, half a century ag-o, girls t 
were employed in (his disgusting and cruel oc- 
cupation. This certainly would not be tolerated 
now by popular feeling ; nor ought the trade itself 
to be tolerated longer. Children cannnt be com- 
pelled to learn it, frightful and perilous as it is, 
without cruelty : it induces a peculiar and fatal 
disorder, so common, as to be called the chimney- 
sweeper's disease; and the boys who escape the 
disease, and are neither killed by filth nor hard 
usage, oulgTOw the employment when they shoot 
into manhood, and find themselves adrift upon the 
world, without any means of getting a livelihood ; 
for, notwithstandhig the consumption of life, the 
trarle docs not afford a maintenance for one in 
seven of those who are apprenticed to it, ' The 
' consequence,' says Sir Thomas Bernard, ' is, 
' that the greaterpart of these boys are driven to a 
' profligate and vicious course of Ufe by the want 
' of education and protection : that of about two 
' hundred master chimney-sweepers in London, 
' Ihete are not above twenty who can make a 
' decent liveUhood l:y it ; and that in most in- 
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thor, as one who recommended that the poor 
should be kept in ignorance. These calumnies 
were then exposed ; and it was proved by official 
documents, the authenticity of which could not 
be called in question, that the system originated 
at Madras, where the principle of mutual instruc- 
tion, having lieen accidentally resorted to in 
practice, was first perceived as a principle, and 
as such applied, and carried into full effect. Since 
the publication of that essay, time, by which all 
controversies are finally decided, has gone far 
toward deciding this ; Joseph Lancaster has 
disappeared from the Lancasterian schools which 
his partisans founded ; and as they begin lo be 
ashamed of the name, as well as of the man, the 
name is disappearing also. Meantime the Ma- 
dras system has been exhibited under the auspices 
of the National Society ; and all who have vi- 
sited the Central School are witnesses that the 
process of education is carried on to the greatest 
possible advantage of the pujiils, and with the 
greatest possible ease, expedition, and economy. 
"When the last Annual Report of the Society was 
published, there were about 700 schools con- 
ducted under their auspices, and the number of 
children comprised in tliese scliools exceeded 
100,000. Promising, however, as this is, and 
great as is the good which has been effected, it is 
little in comparison with what might be done. It 
rests upon no stable foundation. The more zeal- 
ous and munificent benefactors may leave none to 
supply their loss, when they drop off in the course 
of nature ; and il mUBl nol he es^iected that in- 
diriduai liberality will always \ieev ^aKt w*S\ '^fc 
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demands which are made ujion it. But i\ busi- 
ness of such momentous interest should not 
depend upon casual means alone ; nor ought go- 
vernment to rely upon private benevolence for the 
performaDce of one of the most imperativi 
important of all public duties. 

The wicked opinion, that it is good policy for a 
government to keep the people in ignorance, has 
been exposed by Sir William Davenant, in argu- 
ments which the circumstances of his own age 
suggested ; and which are but too applicable at 
present : — ' A maxim,' he says it is, ' sounding like 
' the little subtlety of one that is a statesman only tnr ' 
' birth or bean), and merits not his plnce by much I 
' thinking. For ignorance is rude, censorious, j 
' jealous, obstinate, and proud ; these being eX- 
' actly the ingredients of which disobedience i 

* made: and obedience proceeds from ample coit- 
' sideration, of which knowledge consists ; and. 

* knowledge will soon put into one scale the ' 
' weight of oppression, and into the other 
' heavy burden which disobedience lays on ui 
' the effects of civil war ; and then even tyra 
' will seem much lighter, when the hand of 
' preme power binds up our load, and 1b)s it art- i 
' (iilly on us, than disobedience (the parent of ' 

* confusion), when we all load one another 
' which every one increases his fellow's burden 
' to lessen his own.' Such was the judgement 
of a wise man in evil times, when the unhappy 
temper of the age seemed to admit no medium 
between absolute power and anarchy : it was his 
opinion, that the wisest poUcj, c\e,Av'iQT ^ifi.'sjw'^i 
government, was to^tmcb V\\a ^era^'e. -, - -Vs^ 
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much more, then, muiit it be the interest of a 
govemment wisely constructa), justly arimiuia- 
tered, and perfectly free, like ours, especially 
when its iniernal enemies are continually labour- 
ing to briu^ it into disrepute by imposing tlie 
shallowest sophistry, the grossest misre presenta- 
tions, and the most impudent falsehoods, upon 
the ignoraiice of the vulgar ! 

A recent parliamentary inquiry has shewn that 
there are from 120 lo 130,000 cliildren in the 
metropolis witliout the means of education ; be- 
tween three and four thousand of whom are let 
out by their parents to beggars, or employed in 
pilfering', . . and thus trained up for prolligacy, 
the prison, and the gallows ! A like proportion 
would be found in all large cities, and throughout 
the manufacturing districts a far greater. It is 
not necessary lo dwell upon the impolicy and evil 
consetpiences of su&etin;; so large a part of the 

I commimity to growupin ignorance, ,. it is not ne- 
cessary to point out the political danger and Uie 

'■ moral guilt ; these points will not now Ik dis- 
puted ; all parties are agreed upon the duty and 
necessity of educating the people. The point 
which is disputed is, whether, upon any great and 
genera] plan of national education, the children 
should or should not be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the established church. But if govern- 
ments are secure in proportion as the great body 
of the subjects are attached to the institutions of 
their country, it necessarily follows that national 
education ought to be conducted in conformity 
to //lose iiisd'lUtionB, No proposition in geometry 

A more certain tban ttea ; no \BS«iet«ft '» ^phb^ 



inevitable. Upon this principle our public schools 
and collets hiive all been founded,. . institutiouB 
which are unrivalled in the rest of the world. 
The very sects in condescension to which we are 
required to exclude the doctrines of tlie church 
from public education, would be the first to ac- 
knowled^ the unreiutonablenesa of the request, 
if they were not aware of its consequences, as 
tending to sap and subvert the estabhshnient 
which they detest Ask the Quakers or the 
Romanists so to regulate their seminaries, and 
accommodate the mode of instruction, that the 
children of churchmen ma.y not be excluded, . . 
and they will laugh you, and deservedly kug-h you, 
to scorn ! The very Romanist will silence you by an 
appeal to the Bible. ." Train up a child in the way 
that he .should go, aud when he is old he will not 
depart from it." 

The cost of national education is rendered so 
trifling, by Dr. Bell's intellectual steam-engine, 
that the expense would present no obstacle ; but 
it is only by the legislature that this good can be 
rendered permanent, and extended to the whole 
nation. Faiu would we see a system of |jaro- 
chial schools conuecled with the church establish- 
inent, aud fencing it like a line of outworks, and 
the parish clerks raised into respectability by be- 
ing made the parish schoolmaslera, when a race of 
men should have been fitted for the odice. Among 
the queries which the excellent Bishop Berkley pro- 
posed to Ihe consideraliiin of the public, are the 
following: ' Whether it be not of great advau- 
' (age to the church of Rome that slv« WAx. s.V'm^^ 
'suited to all ranks of \nen, m. gtaA»A «^i««.*a.- 
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* nalion from cardinals down to mendicanla 
' Whether her Dumerous poor cier^y are not very 
-' useful in missions, and of much inlluence with 
'the people? Whether, in defect of able miE- 
' sionaries, persons conversant in tow life, and 
' speaking the Irish tongue (he is here referring 
' particularly to Ireland), if well instructed in the 
' first princiiiles of religion, and in the Popish 
' contrOTCray, though for tlie rest on a level with 

* the parish clerks, or the schoalmasters of charity- 
'' schools, may not be fit to mix with and bring' 
*■ over our poor illiterate natives to the established 
.' church ? And whether, in these views, it may 
' not be right to breed up some of tile better sort 

* of children in the charity •schools, and qualify 

* them for missionaries, catechists, and readers ? ' 
Berkley published his Querist about eighty years 
ago : these hints, which he then threw out for the 
benefit of Ireland, might have excited some useful 
refiections in England alsoj and if the heads of 
the English church at that lime had been actuated 
by a spirit like that ofthis excellent prelate, the zeal 
of Wesley and Whitfield, instead of tieing inflamed 
and exaspeiated by ill-judged resistance, might 
not impossibly have been conciliated, regulated, 
and so wisely directed, that those e:(traordinary 
men might have been to the establishment what 
Dominic and Loyola were to the Homish church, 
instead of becoming tlie founders of a schism. 
jlo jierson can contemplate the organization and 
the rapid increase of the Methodists, without 
perceiving the imminent danger with which the 
aational church is threatened ; but a full sense of 

danger, and a full petce^Vvow ol ft» wia 
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which they have done, and the heavier evil to he 
apprehended from their further success, must not 
prevent us from tick nowled gin g that they have 
done ^ood also, and sown the seeds of the Gos- 
pel in many places which would otherwise slill 
have remained waste ground. At the time of the 
Reformation, the Romish church was in its worst 
state, its scandalous abuses having in fact pro- 
voked that tremendous, but needful and salutary 
revolution. A dissolute clergy, and a series of 
atheistical popes, some of whom were the most 
profligate of the human race, seemed to delight 
in outraging' decency, and insulting the people 
upon whose credulity they preyed. The doctrines 
and discipline of that corrupt church remain 
unaltered ; . . the same idolatry exists . . the same 
polytheism, the same assumption of infallibility, 
the same consistent intolerance; while the prac- 
tice of auricular confession, and the celibacy of 
the cierg'y, produce the same injurious conse- 
quences to the purity of private morals and the 
well-being of society. But tlie Romish church, 
even in Italy, and in Rome itself, has learnt de- 
cency of manners from the Reformation ; and the 
conduct of its higher clergy, which was formerly 
so shameless, has become decorous in most cases, 
and exemplary in many. Had it been thus in 
the sixteenth century, we should perhaps have 
retained some of its institutions, which, with due 
modifications, might be rendered as useful as they 
were then pernicious. One of its chief advan- 
tages is, that no men, who can possibly serve it 
in any station, are precluded frovcv \\a serwif. '*. 
has bad, there&re, always memViata fewwi^, m^^ 
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among' them subjects suited to every sphere and 
every kiud of duty, . . from the cardinal who di- 
rected with absolute coutrol the couucils of the 
French or Spanish monarchy, in the days of 
their greatest power, to the lay brother, who per- 
formed with unaffected humility the menial ofhces 
of a hospital. The Methodists also have this advan- 
tage ; for they are wise in their generation. Arch- 
bishop Wake is known to have taken some steps 
toward effecting a union with the church of 
Home ; and the same benevolent hope has been 
expressed by the most learned and must liberal of 
the Enghsh Catholics. But thin never can be 
effected ; for there can be no compromise between 
truth and falsehood. With the Methodists a union 
is possible ; jet even here the difficulties are so 
many,., such a concession of dignity is required 
from the one side, and of power from the other, 
with perhaps some sacrihce of prejudice from both, 
that it might almost appear absurd tu recommend 
a mea.sure which is so devoutly to be wished. 

There is always, aud there ever will be, a 
quantity of religious enthusiasm in every civilized 
community, which becomes useful or iiijnrioua, as 
it is well or erroneously directed. To prevent it 
is impossible, .even if its prevention were desir- 
able;. .it arises out of the condition of human 
nature, and is one of the manifestations of our 
immortality. Where it occurs iu youth and open- 
ing manhtKid, it is must commonly in great mea- 
sure factitious, and its durability may be doubted. 
The vanity of human wishes, and the instability 
of bumaa happiness, trite a^ the topics are, muBt 
' B expeneoced before ihe^ inftaeiwsa cai e " ' 
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It is not in the heyday of health and enjoyment 
. -it is not in the morning sunshine of his vernal 
day ..that man can be expected leeliDgly to K- 
member his latter end, and to fix his lieart upon 
eternity. In the order of nature, what Hartley 
calls theopathy, ia not, and ought not, to be 
looked for, as the predominant feeling' of youth ; 
the religious enthusiasm of youth is likely to 
abate ; or sometimes the appearance is retained 
when the reality has evaporated, and zeal as it 
cools settles into hypocrisy. But in afler-life 
many causes operate to wean ua fiom the world : 
grief softens Ihe heart, sickness searches it ; the 
blossoms of hope are shed ; death cuts down the 
flower of our affections; the disappointed man 
turns his thoughts toward a state of existence 
where his wiser desires may be fixed with the cer- 
tainty of &ith ; the successful man feels that the 
objects which he has ardently pursued fail to 
satisfy the craving's of an immortal spirit ; the 
wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness 
that he may save his soul alive. Amon^ m«i 
who, to borrow a word from the Spaniards, are 
thus undeceived*, the Catholic church has, in all 
times, found its most efficient and useful minis- 
ters, from the days of St. Augustine to La Harpe. 
They require to be actively employed,, .in, labore 
quies,. .the restless spirit finds food and g'ratifica- 
tion in action, and could not be supported without 
it. But the English church has no room for 
them in her ranks, and provides no employment 
for them ; they are therefore gathered into the 
Methodist fold. 
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Durin* the first age of Methodism, Bishop 
Lavington published a curious parallel between 
the enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists,. . 
the former were not then so well understood as 
they are at present, and the latter a great deal 
better. At that time the sect was in its first 
effervescence, and committed many eiitravagan- 
cies and follies, which in the natural process of 
fermentation have since worked otf. If their 
journals and experiences then oflurded abuiidaitt 
resemblances to the legends of (he Romish church, 
.a parallel would now hold equally good with 
many of their institutions and practices,, .in their 
confessions, their system of itinerancy, and ihe 
Jinowledge of human nature which they have 
shewn in raising women to a degree of importance 
ill their church, which has in no slight degree con- 
tributed to its rapid progress. Possibly it may 
not be long (after the example of the Romish 
church,, .in this instance truly exemplary) before 
they form societies like the Beguines of Flanders, 
and the Sieurx de la C/iarile of France, whom 
the French found it necessary to re-establish* for 
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the g'ood of humanity, when first they begau ti 
restore the forms of religion. The commissioners, 
whom Louis XVI. sent to inspect the English 
hospitals, said that the only thing wanting there 
was religious charity. It is, indeed, to be wished 
that a religious character could be given to many 
of our inslitutioiis,. .they would then become 
more respected and more useful. The overseer, 
for instance, has a Christian duty to perform as 
well as a. civil oflice, and were it but thus con- 
sidered in public estimation, the duty would be 
the better discharged. Do what we can for 
ameliorating society, there must still be hospitals 
for the sick, asylums for the destitute, and prisons 
for the criminal; but the prison might be made a 
place of moral discipline, the poof'house a place 
of religious retreat; and if Christian consolation 
found its way into the hospital, the wounded 
spirit might be healed when the bodily disease 
was irremediable. 

The Reports of the Society for benefitting the 
Poor contains an account of two religious socie- 
ties formed among the aged poor at the suggestion 
of the excellent Bishop of Durham, The mem- 
bers meet together on Sunday evening for reli- 
gious improvement ; they engage to promote, as 
far as is in their power by influence and example, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and to do every 
thing that in them lies for promoting good will. 
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good neighboitrhood, and Christianity one anion^t 
another ; aud they allot a tenth part of the little 
which they can lay by to the relief of their more 
necessitous neighbours, A penuy per week is 
paid by each member, and the coutributions of 
honorary memhers created a fund which enabled 
their weekly deposit to be returned at the end of 
the year; twofold to all above sixty years of age; 
threefold to those who had reached the full age of 
man, and fourfold to those of fourscore. If that 
due instruction be ^ven in childhood, which it is 
the interest and the duly of a Christian gorem- 
ment to provide for all its subjects, none will then 
perish through ignorance,, .there will be a rule of 
conduct for every one in life, and a consolation ia 
age and calamity, except they wilfully go wrong. 
What it is to possess that consolation, and what 
it is to be without it, may be better shewn by ex- 
ample, than by any reasoning, A woman at 
Dundee, in humble life, was tell a widow in her 
youth, with one child ; she supported herself and 
the boy, and paid a trifle for his education : her 
own had been entirely neglected. When he was 
I twelve years old, the mother was afflicted with a. 
paralytic stroke, which confined her to her bed a 
hopeless cripple. The boy then procured work at 
an Osnabnrgh manufactory ; every morning he 
cleaned the room, prepared breakfast, and made 
her comfortable for the day before he went to his 
loom ; B neighbour occasionally called in to assist 
her during his absence. The child taught her to 
read, she procured a Bible, and the comfort whicii 
nJie found there was such, thai when she had thus 
been i>ed-ndclen for five >eaja i 
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one of the happiest of mortals. Now for thtf 
contrast : A woman, in humble life also, bein^ 
seduced in her youth, and finding herself preg'- 
nant, retired under the strong sense of shame to a 
lonely cottage, and tlieie brought forth a daughter 
who proved an idiot, and for that reason, being 
always helpless as an infent, was always aD object 
of unabated tenderness and love. More than fifty 
years they lived together, the mother excluding 
as much as possible all commerce with the world, 
and supporting herself and her child by her own 
labour. In 1810 the idiot died, and the survivor 
was seen, a few years afterwards, by one whom 
humanity, not less than curiosity, induced to visit 
her. -her grief being spoken of as extraordinary 
both for its strength and duration. The village 
near which she lived is situated in one of the 
most exposed, wild, untVequenled, and barren 
spots in Somersetshire, and the hovel was one of 
the most miserable hiding-places in which wretch- 
edness had ever laid itself down to die. Not a 
footstep or patten-mark was near the door, scarce- 
ly any vestige of a path ; the cracked mud wall was 
not more than four feet in height, and the roof 
had no other covering than the damp green mosa 
under which the thatch had rotted. The moor 
sheep (says the friend from whose letter we are 
now wridng) lying under the black rocks, which 
every where appeared among the surrounding 
heath and peat, seemed better housed and shel- 
tered than the inmate of this nook of misery. The 
inside was, if possible, worse, yet it seemed aa \£ 
some care had formerly been *.a\ien \n ■ms^'i N-^ 
comfortable; for the bedstead onw^i'^ ^* ^ 
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woman sate, Bnd whatever furniture damp and 
neglect li&d not destroyed, ajipeared ouce to have 
been decent; there were mildewed prints upon 
tile walls, which in belter days had been neatly 
nailed up with red tape, and in what had once 
been a window there were some flower-pots, but 
the plants were dead ; the window was slopt up 
Willi weeds, and covered with cobwebs, on which 
the damp had collected in large drops. She was 
sitting erect on the bed with her arms folded, and 
a countenance that exhibited the character of Rul- 
kniiesB rather than of grief. Her features were 
Stranir but regular, such as in youth had probably 
been beautiful in no ordinary degree, and even 
now had much womanly espreasion in them 
when she spoke. All her neighbours had long 
dreaded and abused her for being a witch ; and 
the overseers, with whom she was compelled to 
have intercourse, had brought no unusual degree 
of feeling or cliarity to the execution of their 
oifice : no wonder then lliat a stranger shoidd be 
doubtfully received. The visitor began the con- 
versation by begging shelter, and presently made 
Kome observations on the state of the hovel. She 
said she had done with comfort, and did not wish 
to be better off. He asked if her neighbours 
were kind to her ; lier answer was that she never 
would have neighbours at any time, much less 
now ; she used to be happy without them, and 
Ifaey could not make her happy now. He in- 
quired if she could get suflicient food ; yes, she 
said, but she ate little and cared not what it was ; 
her clothing was supplied b^ the parish. Did she 
aever go out? But Be\donai ^a qw&a aaaw^a^ 
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because she did not chuse to be asked questions. 
The slrauger then said that, although she might 
dislike any human company, she mi^ht, perhaps, 
find some amusement in keeping chickens ; and he 
offered to set her up with some, and with food to 
keep them. She replied, that she never more 
would take care of any living thing ; it was s 
kind offer, hut she had her reasons for refusing it 
The determined tone of her voice and her manner 
compelled him to drop the conversation, and he 
had too much humanity to touch on the immedi- 
ate cause of her grief. Her notions of religion 
were too indistinct to alFord her any relief,, .they 
had never been cultivated,, .and the froil there- 
fore was not to be found when it was wanting, 
Nur was there any of that pride which enables 
many to bear up against affliction ; it was vehe- 
ment grief acting upon a strong mind and 
strong frame, unmixed, unsophisticated, unaUevi- 
ated,. .and, for want of the most precious of all 
the Almighty's gifts to man, unalleviable. She 
was at that time seventy-six, and in such bodily 
strength and health, that she seemed likely long 
to continue in this awful state. This case is the 
more impressive, because the subject possessed no 
ordinary strength of heart, and no ordinary capa- 
city of virtue, else shame would not have wrought 
on her so strongly in her youth, nor her atfectiona 
have retained such intensity in age. The mere 
absence of religion caused this excess of misery. 
More irightful instances might be related where 
Ihls want of religion is combined with moral de 
pravity : One of those vcvet.cheA viiitfte 
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{ntal, some few months ago, dyin^ under the effects 
of jioison which she had accidentally taken ; some 
of the last words she uttered were, that this was 
B blasted world, and she cared not how soon she 
were out of itl 

There will be last memliers under any system 
of society : but if any be lost for want of compe- 
tent instruction, the fault is in the society more 
than in the individual,, .and to whom shall the 
guilt be imputed? When we have staled npon 
the authority of parliament that there are above 
130,UUO children in London, who are at this 
time without the means of education, and that 
there are from three Is four thousand who are let 
out to beg'gars, and trained up in dishonesty ; , , 
even this represents only a part of the evil;- .if 
the children are without education, the parents 
are without relig^ioi)^. .in the metropolis of this 
enlightened nation the church to which they 
should belong' has provided for them no places 
of worship; and ' two-thirds of the lower order 
' of people iu London,' Sir Thomas Bernard 
Bays, ' live as utterly ignorant of the doctrines 
' and duties of Christianity, and are as errant 
* and unconverted ]>agans, as if they had existed 
' in the wildest part of Africa.' The case is the 
same iu Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Shefiieid, 
and in all our large towns ; the greatest part of 
the mBDufactunng populace, of the miners and 
colliers, are in tlie same condition, and if they 
are not universally so, it is more owing to the 
zeal of tlie Methodists thon to any other cause. 
The c/iancellor of the esd\«iiieT Iw-s uow inti- 
atated that another oeKWoaviVW naVij»»6a\«tNPifl^- 
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out means bein°; taken fur iiupplyiug, in some 
degree, the scandalous wont of ctiurches in the 
metropolis. But it is nut in London only that 
the population has oulgrown the establishment 
It appears by Mr. Rickmnn's Tables that the pa- i 
pulution of Ens;land and Wales ho-s nearly doib- I 
bled in the last hundred years ; and the ten yean i 
which intervened between the enumeration et | 
1801 and 1811. shew an increase of 1,377,000^7 
beinc; about 13 per cent. Since the Reformatiim ] 
it has never been complained that the clergy w 
too numerous for the duty which they had to 1 
peiform; their numbers, however, have not' 
creased, while the population has thus doubled I 
upon them; the best mode of rendering what I 
they do more etfective, and of enabling them t9 
do more, is by preparing the rising generation,. , ' 
by building up an outer and subsidiary establiahp- \ 
meat of paroohinl schools. 

The age for enacting Utopias ia gone by; but 
God forbid that we should cease to look on in 
hope and in faith to the gradual and possible 
amelioration of society !. .<iod forbid that we k 
should cease to pray fur it, and to labour for it ^M 
as we may 1 We have lived to see the abclition ^M 
of the Slave Trade,, .we have lived to see the V 
discovery of Vaccination, events bv which one of 
the greatest moral, and one of the greatest phy- 
sical evila in the world will ultimately be rooted 
out. The condition of one great and important 
class of the community (the military and naval 
class) has been most materially improved: a. 
wiser and humaner diaci^iiline \b ^taiaaSi'j ^ssi".^- 
-'- g in both^MTJeea ; vheptmcm\e\».'s^ie«»"«**'*" 
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duced of increase of pay in proportion to length 
of service, and the man who has served his coun- 
try one-aiid- twenty years is entitled to his dis- 
charge, and lo a pension of a shilling a dav for 
life. He who enters the service youni^ may thus 
retire from it at an a°;e when he has years of 
enjoyment to look on to in the course of nature. 
A proportionate pension is allotted to those who 
are discharged after fourteen years, and slcknesa 
or infirmity entitles a man to a support alter seven. 
Honorary distiuclions have been extended to 
privates as well as officers. Uc^imeutal schools 
have been established, and munificent institutions 
founded, for the orphans of the defenders of their 
country. Wlien these benefits shall be generally 
underBtood, there will be no difficulty in recruit- 
ing the army and navy, deserljons will become 
less frequent, and the necessity of pressing will 
in time be superseded. Nor will the condition 
of the peasantry, and the manufacturing populace, 
he less essentially improved when those measures, 
which the practical philanthropists have recom- 
mended, shall be generally introduced, liet there 
be a system of parochial schools, connected with 
the church establishment, where every child may 
receive the rudiments of necessary knowledge, 
and be well instructed in his moral and religious 
duties. Let the temptations to guilt be lessened 
by a prohibition of those brutal sports which 
harden the heart, and by an alteration of the 
Game Laws, which are absurd, pernicious, and 
abominable. Let iis multiply farms, instead of 
lany into one. Let the labourer, 
(QSSible, hase \v^a gra-aa^o*. sr"* 



his gardcD. Let the inducements of industry be 
further strengthened by the universal institutioD of 
Saving Banks, paving thus to every one the fair 
prospect and easy means of providing in youth 
for the increased espensea of manhood. Were 
these measures adopted, the poor-rates would 
diminish, and in no long- time disappear ; and 
the asylums, which would still be required for 
friendless age, and helpless infirmity, might be 
so regulated as to acquire a religious use and a 
religious character. They who exert themselves 
in promoting tliese objects, and such as these, 
are the genuine patriots, the true reformers, the 
real friends of the people. 

But if these things were done, says Ihe meta- 
physical politician, the country would be over- 
stocked ; Mr. Malthus's discovery must be re- 
niejnbered, and the ' new science uf population ! ' 
. . The new science of population ! . . First-rate 
powers display themselves in the same manner in 
all ages. Alter but the place and time of their 
birth, and the Aristotle of Greece would have 
been the Bacon of England; j^schylus might 
have been our Shakspeare, Deniostheoes have 
led a House of Commons, and the Hannibal of 
one time have been the Wellington of another. 
Great men set tlieir stamp upon the age, . . it is 
otherwise with the small cralt, the age sets its 
stamp upon them. Men of genius work like the 
sculptor for posterity upon enduring materials ; 
the second and third-ratelings compose works of 
perishable stuff to the fleeting fushiou of the day. 
The same temper of miitd, wtot'ft wi *&, ■visaa.'^ 
spent itself upon ecWa&tic (^esSwas, wa*i«X«. 
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later age in cammentarieB upon the Scriptures, 
has in these days taken the direction of meta- 
physical or statistic philosophy. Bear witness, 
Fohtical Economy! Bear witness. Bullion aud 
Corn Laws ! Bear witness, the New Science of 
Popuklion ! and the whole bost of productions to 
Whicli these liappy topics have given birth, from 
the humble magazine essay, up to the bold octavo, 
and more ambitious quarto. The type of the dis- 
ease has varied at different times, but the disease 
remaias the same, .a colliquative diarrhixa of the 
intellect . .arising' from its strong appetite and 
weak digestion. 

To legislate upon theories of population would 
be as absurd as if a physician upon some theory 
of pneumatics were to set respiration to mu- 
sic, and order all his patients to regulate Iheir 
breathings by the lime. You might as well at- 
tempt to regulate the seasons, or to legislate for 
hunger and thirst. A numerous population is, 
like the Amreeta cup of Kebama, the greatest of 
evils or the greatest of blessings, according to the 
gfovemment which wields it. A people properly 
instructed in their duty, and trained up in habits 
of industry and hope, which induce prudence, 
can never be too numerous while any portion of 
their own country remains uncultivated, or any 
part of the habitable earth uncolonized. To rea- 
Bon against the amelioration of society from such 
an apprehension is worse than folly. Under the 
most favourable circumstances which the most 
sident enthusiast can contemplate, millenniums 
must pass away before the ea'c^^\ could be re- 
""' isbed ; . . till 'that time the 6«V. cwmmoa&TO^*. 
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which man received from his Creator stands un- 
repealed, . . and if ever that time should come, the 
Creator may then be trusted : meantime it is the 
truest policy and the highest duty to improve the 
condition of the poor. The better the people are 
instructed, the happier and the better they will 
become ; the happier they are, the more they will 
multiply ; the more they multiply, the greater will 
be the wealth, and strength, and security of the 
state; and these maxims are as certain as the 
laws of nature and of God. 
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In the early part of the last century King Joam V. 
of Portugal was disposed to travel incognito, 
and instruttiona were by his orders prepared for 
him, by D. Manoel Caetaao de Sousa, how to 
obtain the greatest possible informatioQ during 
his tour. A copy of this paper is in the Pinheiro 
collection of transcripts. His majesty was di- 
rected to ask two hundred and twelve questions 
wherever he went; to five and forty of which, 
concerning climate, soil, mountains and fountains, 
geograjihy and to|iography, cultivation and popu- 
lation, it was supposed he would meet wilh satis- 
factory answers upon the road, and at the inns 
at which he sliould put up. When he came to a 
town he was to inquire if there were any books 
which described the place ; and if he found such, 
to compare the written description wilh the place 
described. He was to find out the principal 
church in every place, ascertain its length, breadth, 
and lieiglit, and examine a\\ V\ve \ra*'* '^"'^'^ '^'*™" 
portions as accurately .aa i.E he \ioi\«)«i- ^ ■»**'^ 
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^H mtison. anil ubout to erect one upon the same 
^H plun. He was to make himself acquainted witb 
^V bII ihe Dimiicipal iDstitutiona ; and in sea-ports 
^^ and fortified places to enter into such minute in- 
quiries as would probably soon have reduced his 
majesty to the necessity of revealing- who he was, 
and in our days would have introduced him to 

fFouche in France, and the Alien Office in Eng- 
land. Me vvBS to learn how the streets were 
cleaned, what precautious were taken gainst 
contagion, how the inhabitants kept themselves 
cool when it was hoi weather, how they warmed 
themselves when it was cold, how they guarded 
against inundations, what sort of ovens were in 
use, what sort of chimneys they constructed, if 
there were good fencinsf-masters there, and good 
riding-masters, who the learned men were, and 
what books they had written. 

A book, with a long title, to the same purport, 
was published some years ago in English by 
Count Leopold Berchtoldt, a very extraordinary 
man, who has written books in every European 

I language, and in Arabic also, German-like, he 
sorted, sifted and separated, divided and subdi- 
vided all the topics of inquiry ; and the traveller 
who should follow the letter of his instructions, 
would have to go through a catechism ten times 
as long as that which was prepared for the Kiti^ 
of Portugal. But good advice will no more make 
a good traveller, than it will a good painter or 
a good poet. The more systematically a book 
of travels is written, the worse it is likely to prove. 
An author who rides fast ihtough a country, and 
relates a/J that he saw and bewi oa H.\» -«w 
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isitifj journal, and probably 
, ihaii if he had asked the 
whole two hundred and twelve questions of 
D. Munoel Caetano de Sousa, or followed Count 
Leopold's instructions to Ihe letter. 

Many works have recently been published as 
containing the remarks of foreign travellers upon 
our own country. Some of them, in which the 
characters of a German and of a Russian are per- 
sonated, are written in imitation of Espriella's 
letters ; but the writers have not knowletl^ 
enough of Germany and Russia to support t!ie 
characters which they have assumed, and liave 
not always tliought it necessary to vii^it the places 
which they venture to describe. It is neither sate 
to travel by the map, nor to write travels by it. . . 
There is a French account of English manners 
written by a Frenchman who never was in Eng- 
land ; , . some merit, however, is due (o him on 
the score of industry, for having collected anec- 
dotes and jests out of number, and thereby en- 
riched his own language with apothe^s from the 
work of that great English grammarian, Mr. Tho- 
mas Dyche, and with good things culled fro:n the 
Collcclanea of Mr. Joseph Miller, of facetioua 
memory. Others ore what they pretend to be . . 
the genuine observations of foreign travellers 
who have seen more or less of England. From 
such books a judicious reader may derive a double 
advantage ; by the hasty conclusions which are 
drawn from misapprehended facts, and the many 
errors which he cannot fail to delect, he will learn 
not to rely implicitly upon. lUe un^B.NOM.'^T&^.t ^'^- 
couiits which his countrymen ttva.-^ - ■.-xv.-n. 
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; and by seeing things in the 
light wherein they are seen by strangers, he may 
Sometimes be taught more justly to appreciate hie 

It is to he regretted that the custom of writing 
travels should have begun so late, and that among 
the earlier travellers so few should have visited 
England. • Uentzner gives us a. bad character in 
Blizabelh's reigTi ; . . he says that the En(r|ish are 
good sailors and famous pirates ; cunning, de> 
ceitful, and thievish, , , sunt boni navtie el insignei 
pyrattE, (utiili, failaces et furace». The first 
part of the character, as belonging to the age of 
Drake and Cavendish, must he taken for better 
for worse, as in both parts just The cunniog- 
which is imputed to them agrees ill with the 
opinion of old Philippe de Comines, who* telle 
us that King Edward and his people went bluntly 
to work in their treaty, and could not understand 
the dissimulations which were used in France and 
elsewhere, being naturally choleric ; . , ' but a man 
* must have patience with them.' Our nation^ 
character had ripened under the Tudors, and the 
astuli of whom Hentzner speaks were probably 
the long-headed statesmen of Elizabeth's court. 
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There was some foundation also for the worst 
part of the character which he gave our ances- 
tors ; the rehgious revolution had not then sub- 
sided ; it had produced the opposite extremes of 
protiigacy and hypocrisy, and the lower elassesj 
owing tu the great chuuge in society which wna 
taking place, were in a frightful state. He says 
that more than three liundred criminals wera 
annually executed in London; and the popula- 
tion of London must at least have quintupled 
since that time. Yel that we were not worac 
than our neighbours, is manifested by the asto- 
nishment which the German expresses at seeing 
how the goldsmiths in London exposed their pre* 
ciouB wares : and we had a character also fof 
cleanliness and comfort . .pro regionu more ben€ 
tt [aule fuifiMU habiti, is the account which he 
gives of his treatment at the inns. These wers 
perilous times; more than thirty heads were ex- 
postd on London Bridge (1598), and the scaP' 
fold at the Tower was permanent. This was the 
natives' concern : to a foreigner, the most un- 
pleasant circumstance was, that the roads about 
Dover were dreadfiiUy infested by. .ghosts. 

A few years atler the Restoration, M. Sorbiero 
published his Voyage to England. He travelled 
from Dover to London iu the waggon, that he 
might not take post, or be obliged to make use erf 
the stage coach ; why the waggon was preferable 
to the stage coach he has not stated. ' It was 
' drawn by six horses, one before another, and 
' driven by a waggoner, who walked by the side 
' of it : he was clothed in b\act, w.\ft, a-Y^"*^***- 
' in all ihiBga like another SI. GeoTc,f, \wi "«»*■ ■*■ 
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' brave fnojttero on his head, and was a merry 

* fellow, fancied he made a figure, and seemed 
' mightily pleased with himself." A Gernnan, who 
in the year 1733 visited this country in the course 
of what he calls a voyage litteraire, tells us that the 
Dover stage started on Sunday morning, arrived 
in Canterbury to dinner, and stopt there, awaiting 
the London coach, which performed the remain- 
der of the journey in one day. The fare for the 
whole way was fourteen sbillinga. In a subsequent 
journey, M. Sorbiere was two days going in the 
stage from London to Oxford. His lodgings, 
' one pair of stairs near Salisbury House, cost 
faim a crown a week ; he lived in good company, 
and has preserved some interesting anecdotes of 
HobheSi and of Ihe Royal Society then recently 
esLablisbed. M. Sorbiere does not represent our 
national character in flattering colours. ' The 
' people,' he says, ' are very lazy, which I can 
' very well affirm without offence, for they do 
' perhaps glory in their sloth, and beheve that 
' true Hving consists in their knowing how to live 
' at ease.' ' They have a natural inclination to 

* laziness, presumption, and a sort of exlmva- 

* gance of thought, which is to be met with in 
' their best writings \ but after they have sub- 

* jected these inclinations (for which,' he candidly 
adds, ' I do not blame them, because they pro- 
' ceed from the nature of the climate), they are 
' endued with very excellent qualities ; for though 
' some have had the hardiness to say that the 

* English have skimmed the vices of other na- 
' tions and despise theii virtues, ^ct there is some- 

' thing in them that ia gvea.^., avA ^\oi&i. S!Me\ 
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' seem to retain from the old Romans.' , . ' When 
' they have once obtained the uecessaries of life, 
' their idleness makes them careless of any tnorej 
' their pride keeps tliem back from pushing after 
' puperfluitjes, which others take so much paio* 
' to pursue.' They are haughty toward stran-. 
gers, capricious and melancholy, very Eiispicious; 
and full of hollow heartedness. Their insolence,' 
however, need not be regarded, for a ' worthy I 
' French gentleman, who travelled in the coac^ 
' witli him to Oxford, who spoke good English^ 
' and who had been a soldier under Cromwell for 
' S(?\Tn years, and who " snubbed a student that 
' affronted liim," assured him, that there |were 
* no people in the world so easily frightened into : 
' subjection as the English; for as soon as ever J 
' you repress their insolence, you do the same by I 
' their courage, and all that they have is a sally o£ ' 
' pride to cover their faint-heartedness and cow 
' ardly dispositions,' They are mutinous subjects, 
and yet may ' easily be brought to anything, pro- 
' \ided you fill their bellies ; let them have free- 
' dom of speech, and do not bear too hard upon 
' their lazy temper.' These remarks seem lo have 
excited great indignation in Englan ' 
person more than in Sprat, who published, in 
consequence, some observations upon them, whicb , 
both in bulk and in liberality were nearly upon a 
par with the work upon which he commented. The 
tew descriptions which Sorbiere had introduced 
of the scenery and costume of England excite hia 
H'onder and contempt ; and he sneers at him f<w 
speaking ' romantically oi' ft\e \a\\\e%, "feft Vft.'*.^ 
'and the hedges of Rent-,' fot a^^a-V., '*v«a^^ 
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^H the friend of Cowley, was incapable of conceiving 

^H that such things could occasion pleasure or udcnira- 

^H tion. The Frenchman bad affirmed that ' there 

^H * was a mixture of all sorts of goveriiment in the 

^H * composition of our slate ;' * not with standing,* 

^H e»yn the courtly churchman, ' that we have so 

^P ' many acts of parliament that devolve the whole 

' power on the crown ! ' He had censured the 

irre^ilarillea of the English drama, and Sprat in 

return censures him for his ignorance, such irre- 

gularilieE being the exploded errors of Elizabeth's 

I reign, and laughed st by the improved taste of 
Charles II.; 'I,' he adds, 'might as justly im- 
* pute the vile absurdities that are to be found in 
* Amadis deGaul to M. de Comeille, De Scudery, 
* De Chapelain, De Voitore, and the rest of the 
' femous modern French wita.' Sorbiere's book 
drew upon him a more serious notice.. he was 
banished lor it to the city of Nanles by an order 
under the king's signet; an act of great tyranny 
on the part of the French government, and,, .if it 
was in consequence of any formal complaint,, .of 

»as great folly on the part of the English court. 
The first article in the Harleian Collection of 
Voyages is an account of England, said to be 
translated from the manuscript of D. Manuel 
Gonzalez, a Forttigueze merchant ; this has been 
Wprinted in Mr. Pinkerton's collection, without 
(tny suspicion of its authenticity ; but it is mani- 
festly the work of an Englishman, not improb^ 
bly of Defoe. The ' Londres' of M. Grosley 
appeared at the beginning of the present reign. 
Mis English, iiis credidily, and \\\a ■an^i,\Bke.s may 
^^Svquently excite a smiW', wWi\c, oo ft«. lifio^^ 
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hand, the occasioaal wisdom of his remarks, the 
felicily of his language, and the good spirit and 
good temper which pervade the book, concihale 
the reader's good will, even when they do not 
command his respect His Engiish is not a 
litde curious; tile light, he tells us, which oat 
great church wmdows admit, is iticessaire sana 
douie sous ail ciel communemeiit efnbrvmi, mai» 
eblouisgante danit ks glorious dai. tie describes 
the fashionable amusement of ' le bouUiigrin' . , 
and in the letter of his correspondent, M. Conda- 
mine, we learn that the boys in London will 
sometimes call a Frenchman aon, bahilch. ' Le 
' to»t,' M. Grosley informs us, ' is that part of the 
' day in England in which, when the cloth is 
' removed after dinner, when the ladies have re- 
' tired, and when ihe dining-room has been svf- 
' ^lamment garnie de pois-de-ckainbre, chacua, 
' le» coudes sut la table, se faisant passer de Vvn 
' & Vautre let bouteillen, boil et arrange I'etal.' 
When the members in the House of Commons 
wouiti direct the attention of the opposite party 
to what is said in the debate, they exclaim ' Ya I 
' ya .' and the orator of the House is called in m 
' Eiiglish Le Spik.' Our language seems to con- I 
sist wholly of monosyllables ; lor howcvec long- 1 
the word may be, the first syllable only is strongly 
pronounced, and the rest of the word, half-eaten, 
dies between the teeth. By way of illustrating' 
this remark, he tells us, in another place, that the 
English pronounce the name of Cromwell as 
though it were ape!t Caramuel. In this point, 
however, there were great hopes Q^ \k', cnv:-*^ v='^* 
son leBTiit French, our viUamovia oatoe \tow^*» 
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would soon fall into disuse, and . . bienlol le Pran- 
pots nera par choix la larigve dv pniple. AngloU. 
John Bull being thus disposed to pariey'vous, 
M. Grosley no doubt hoped that the general in- 
troduclioii of a sprighllier form of speech might 
Counteract the predominant melancholy of the 
nation, .ccite irkte affection, the causes of which 
he makes the subject of deep and serious inquiry ; 
they were to be found, he thinks, in our fogs; in 
the humidity of our eljma.le ; in our beef, which, 
bein^ mingled in the stomach with beer, must 
produce a heavy and viscous chyle, which could 
only convey bilious and melancholic juices to the 
brain. Pit-coal is another cause of English me- 
lancholy ; and our method of observing Sunday 
Bf^er the Judaical manner is a certain specific for 
making a melancholy people. In proof of this ho 
relates, that a young English officer, with whom 
he travelled from Ham to Calais, refused to sing 
It song one Sunday, because it was not the proper 

* day ; and in like manner refused to sing a psalm, 
because it was not the proper place :. .good proof 
that the English are a melancholy nation ! Very 
possibly, be thinks, this melancholy making the 
people habitually indifferent to life, may have con- 
tributed greatly to their military eiiploits. So 
prone are they indeed to suicide, that there is a 
particular prayer in ihe Liturgy against it. High 
balustrades are placed upon all the bridges to 
prevent it, and the Imnks of the Thames are, as 
fer as possible, carefully blocked up ; yel he him- 
self saw eight-and -twenty skulls taken up from 
that part of the river where V\vc new brid^ was 

then building i and aa lh\s was ii. Awbr^ 
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of the whole river, if eight-aml-tweiity were found 
in tlitiC hue, the bed of the Thames may be said 
to be paved with them ! 

Perhaps this estraordinary assertion may have 
■originated in ignorance of the language, and in 
that improper lieense of speech wherein traveller^ 
and story-tellers are apt to indulge, expressing' 
themselves as having seeu that of which lliey hav* 
only read. There are persons who take n mis* 
chievous pleasure in giving false information ti 
Ruch travellers as are collecting materials for i 
* Tour,' with less judgement than industry. In* 
stances of this may tie found in the splendid 
quartos uf living authors ; and M. Grosley seem^ 
occasionally to have been deceived in this mannei\ 
Indeed, if we mistake not, it was in a first edition 
of Ills work that a charge of scandalous immorality 
was brought against the Londoners;, .whenever 
he approaclied the water-side, the writer said, men 
came running out of the public-houses and crying, 
to him, Oars.' oars I wbich word, oot being wdl 
acijuainted with English orthography, he inter;- 
preted iuto the very worst sense which the sound 
can bear, and concluded that the watermen were 
persons employed thus coarsely and broadly to 
invi(« him into a brothel. The story of the sculla 
is perhaps of the same nature,. -a mischievous 
friend may have told him that he had seen eight- 
and-twenly tciilU lying at Blackfriars Bridg'e ; and 
he, taking sculls, like oars, in the wrong accepta- 
tion, may have fallen into the unhappy error of 
making himself the spectator, and drawing; the 
prodigious conclusion that l\ia bci oS V^ve.'^Wo** 
ifjo liaed with human bonea. Vi, \?k 'oe.'i'iv.Ci. -^ 
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doubt that lie was sometimes thus wantonly hnr- 
posed upon, or, to iise a word wliich seems now 
to be naturalized, thus mystified. He tells us, that 
mothers in Englaud made it a part of the education 
of their children to lake them to executionA, and 
fiog them when they returned, by way of imprint- 
ing the lesson on their memory. And to exemplify 
the love of uniformity for which the English are 
remarkable, he tells us, that a man having lost a 
leg by an acL-ident, chose to Jiave both cut off, that 
be might have a pair of wooden legs instead of 
an odd one ! The public papers, he says, recorded 
this fact with admiration,, .and this foolish story 
JB repeated as authentic in some of the recent 
publications upon England ! We have dwelt only 
upon the errors of this writer, but with no in- 
tention of detracting from him .-..with all his 
credulity and his blunders, . . and notwithstanding 
the presumption of writing an account of a city in 
which he hod only passed two months, Gro.sley is 
sn amusing and sometimes a sagacious writer; & 
Frenchman would lay down his book with a 
kindly feeling toward the English,, .and an En- 
glishman may be well pleased with the temper 
and disposition of the author. 

In the year 1782, Moritz, a Prussian clei^- 
man, made a seven weeks' visit to England, and 
publiiihed an account of his adventures there. Ue 
came over with a warm heart, an illfumished 
purse, and as large a stock of simplicity as Parson 
Adams himself^ Atier remaining three weeks in 
London, he set oil' for Derbyshire, witli a book of 
the roads and a map, '' P&Tad\se Iji%u' no more 
^^^^^^^Muld cany in Uw iywaifc\,ao&faM 
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guineas. Of course he journeyed on foot ; inn- 
keepers were not bo much accustomed to see 
pedestrians in those days as tiiey are now ; and 
he sometimes felt * the hardship of his lot in being 
' obliged to travel in a manner that exjiosed him 
'to the scorn of a people whom he Wished td 

* respect-' The inhospitable and even brutal 
manner in which he was frequently treated, was 
perhaps in some degree occasioned by suspicion; 
and it is as much to the credit of his good sensA 
as of his good nature, that he never, in a moment 
of resentment, casts any imputation upon the 
national character for the ill usage which he ex- 
perienced. Being pressed for time on his retnm, 
he determined to take the stage for part of the 
way, . . a portion of his travels which is so curious, 
that it con only be given with due effect in his 
own words. 

' This ride,' says he, ' from Leicester to Norlh- 

* ampton, I shall remeniber as long as I hve. 

' The coach drove from the yard through a part 
' of the house. The inside passengers got in at 

* the yard ; but we on the outside were obliged td 
'clamber up in the public street, because w« 
' should have had no room for our heads to paait 
' under the gateway. 

' My companions on the lop of the coarh weltf 

* a farmer, a young man very decently dressed,* 
' and a blackamoor. ' 

' The getting up alone was at the risk of one*^ 

* life ; and when I was up, I was obliged lo sit 
' just at the corner of the coach, with' nothing to 

' hold by but a sort of UUle hanAW, tas\ftvwA. wv 
'the Bitt€. I BBt ^Baeert ttie ■whwA.-, ^m>^ "^^Q*- 
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moment that we set off, I fancied that I saw 
certain death await me. All I could do was to 
take still safer hold of the handle, and to be more 
and more careful to preserve my balance. 

* The machine now rolled along with prodigious 
rapidity over the stones through the town, and 
every moment we seemed to fly into the air; sd 
that it was almost a miracle that we still stuck 
to the coach and did not fall. We seemed to be 
thus on the wing, and to fly as often as we 
passed through a valley or went down a hill. 

* At last the being continually in fear of my 
life became insupportable, and as we were going 
up a hill, and consequently proceeding rather 
slower than usual, I crept from the top of the 
coach and got snug into the basket 

* " O, Sir, Sir, you will be shaken to death ! '* 
said the black; but I flattered myself he ex- 
aggerated the unpleasantness of my post. 

* As long as we went up hill it was easy and 
pleasant ; and having had little or no sleep the 
night before, I was almost asleep among the 
trunks and packages ; but how was the case 
altered when we came to go down hill ! then all 
the trunks and packages began as it were to 
dance around me, and every thing in the basket 
seemed to be alive, and I every moment received 
from them such violent blows that I thought my 
last hour was come. I now found that what the 
black had told me was no exaggeration ; but all 
my complaints were useless. I was obliged to 
suffer this* torture nearly an hour, till we came 
to another hill, when quite shaken to pieces and 

' badly bruised, I again cie^l lo V\v^ \.o^ ^1 ^^ 
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* coach, and took possessJou of my former se&U 
' " Ah ! did I not tell you that you would be 
' shaken to death?" said the black, as I wna 
' getting up ; hut I made him no reply. Indeed 
' 1 was ashamed ; and I now write this as a 
' warning to all strangers who may happen to 
' take it into their heads, without being used tO 
' it, to take a place on the outside of an English 
' post'Coach,. .and still more, a place in the 
' basket!' 

Morita, however, ieft England in perfect charily, 
notwithstanding his illtreatment and the adventure 
of the basket. Every thing which he saw served 
to impress him with a sense of the happiness of 
the English. The country appeared to him beau- 
tiful as Paradise, and he ubi^ervcd with astonish- 
ment that the roads in the vicinity of London 
were far more alive than the most frequented 
streets in Berlin. ' The footway in London,' he 
says, ' paved with large stones on both sides of 
' t!ie street, appears to a foreigner exceedingly 
' convenient and pleasant; as any one may there ' 
' walk in perfect safety, in no more danger froni | 
' the prodigious crowd of carls and coaches, than 
' if one was in one's own room, for no wheel dare 
' come a finger's breadth upon the curb'stone.' 
He notices the general handsomeness of the 
people, . . the natural manner of the boys, so dif- 
ferent from the little mannikins of the continent, 
and the easy gradation of ranks in England, 
wliere high and low are not separated by a chasnj 
as insuperable as that between Dives and Lazaruft J 
He recognizes and admires tbe fee\\w^ -»V-4^J 
makes the appelJation of '\iai' v\\a ■wwt^ "''iW^ 
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which can be offered to an EiiglishmaD ; oar 
church service and church music edified and af- 
. fecled him ' even to tears ;' and the sight of a 
popular election, though he perceived that the 
license there was ' but the Bemblance of liberty, 

* and that, too, tribunitial liberty,' warmed his 
heart. 

' Yes, my friend,' he says, ' depend on it, when 

* you see here how in this happy country the 
' lowcRt and meanest member of sotiely ihits un- 
' equivocally testifies the interest which he takes 
'in every thing of a public nature,.. how high 

* and low, rich and poor, concur in declaring 
' their feelings and their conviction that a carter, 
■ a common tar, or a scavenger, is still a man and 
' an Englishman, and as such has hia rights and 

* privileges, defined and known as enaclly and as 

* well as his king, or as his king's ministers,, -take 
' my word for it, you will find yourself very dif- 
' ferently affected from what you are when staring 
' at our soldiers in their exercises at Berlin.' 

Without any pretensions to wit, sentiment, phi- 
losophy, or fine writing, the simple slory of this 
I Prussian Parson Adams has found its way into 
r popular collections in England, and perhaps few 
' books have ever communicated to the reader a 
more distinct conceptitin of the author's character. 
A more comprehensive and methodical account of 
England was published at the same time hy one 
Wendeborn,auihoTofaGerQian grammar,, .a book 
of solid materials, heavily concocted, but collected 
with industry, and arranged for the purpose of 
conveying accurate and impartial information to 
JU3 countrymen. Mosl oV tlie\a.\et ¥tftnfc\i.V»«^* 



have been written with a verj different feeling;; a 
spirit of envious dislike is more or less apparent 
in all ; to what an extent this spirit may be carried, 
is seen in the L'AitgUterre of M. le Martkhtil ds 
Camp Fillet, Chevalier de St. Louis, Officer of tha 
Legion of Honour, Grand Liar, and Knight of the 
Hulks I This indeed is a flagrant instance; bui 
the best accounts of Eng-laud which the French 
have yet published, are as little favourable to this 
country as they are little honourable lo the national 
spirit which in this manner displays its unabated 
hostility. 

M. Jean BaptiKte Say is one of the least no- 
friendly of these writers,, ,he even aays he should 
rejoice in llie prosperity of Eng'land as much as in 
that of France, and for this valid reason, which it 
is to be wished all statesmen, of every countrj^ 
would bear in mind, that ' the prosperity of one 
' country, so far from being incompatible with 
' that of another, aa the generality of men imagine, 
' is, on the contrary, favourable to it.' Yet it 
nould be difficult to beUeve that M. Say's opi* 
nions have not been coloured by his wishes, when 
he affirms that our taste for the arts has been by 
little and little corrupied, iii consequence of our 
long exclusion from the classical ground of Eu* 
ro])e ; that for this reason our vases, candelabra, 
and furniture, have neither neatness, lightness, 
nor elegance ; we have fallen back into a Gothie 
and unmeaning taste of heavy and complicated 
ornaments ; and in the patterns of stufls, and 
choice of colours, we are now behind the rest of 
Europe. At home, he saja, ttve giis «««&««. ">y;»- 
0esses the means of making ttie fiti^is'tt "S'a-l'*^ 
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things more than their vahie, ' but it does not, 

* thank God, possess the same power over the 

* French, the Germans, or the Brazilians.' This 
same ejaculation of thanksgiving is no doubt to be 
understood when he assures us that our manufac- 
tures obtain little success in the great markets 
of Europe ; . . that if corn does not rise in price 
the agriculturists and the landholders must be 
ruined, and if it does, that in that case commerce 
and manufactures will be destroyed; in short, 
that we are reduced to this alternative, . . to borrow 
for our annual expenditure, .which is impossible, 
because it is already difficult to pay the interest of 
the existing debt ; . . or under some shape or othe^ 
to cease to pay the interest, and 'thus create a 

* bankruptcy more or less disguised.' In this 
opinion M. Say is supported by the Morning 
Chronicle, a journal which for becoming national 
feeling, and felicitous political predictions, may vie 
with the Northern prophets; but M. Say is 
neither so senseless nor so dishonest as to dis- 
semble that this would be an act of political 
suicide, which would bring the whole system to 
the ground. There might, however, he adds, be 
a third alternative, . . * to lessen the expense by 

* ceasing to embroil and agitate Europe, Asia, 

* and America : but this is not likely to be 

* adopted/ The French have repeated against us 
this charge of embroiling the world till they really 
seem to believe it ! But we must not wonder at 
hearing it -from them, when there are men in our 
own country wicked enough and traiterous enough 

to repeat, month after moTvl\\,^Tv<\'w^eik^£tat week, 
and day after day, the same ^vjX^eVoo^X 
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The anonymous author who lias laid Dyche's 
Spelling-book, under contribution, and compiled 
60 largely from Joe Miller, does not venture upon 
prophecy, and deals but little in political matter;. . 
that little however is rich in its kind. ' O French- 
' men, O my dear compatriots,' he repeats after 
some Frenchmen as sage as himself, ' once for all, 
' beware of those who are incessantly citing 
' England to you as a model ! Your laws and yout 
' government are far superior to the laws and ad- 
' ministration of Britain !' In England, he tells 
us, every thing is decided by money ; it is money 
that makes our judges, our magistrates, our 
members of parliament, generals, admirals, and 
ministers! Everything in England is venal: our 
county members are the slaves of the minister's 
will and the instruments of his passions. Gene- 
rally speaking, we are an ignorant people; in the 
provincial towns the people hate learning, and 
yawn at the sound of Latin. And as for our 
national courage, it is a great mistake to suppose 
thut the Enghsh are a brave people ; that which 
is mistaken for courage in them, is a certain 
strength of character which perhaps is not found 
in the French, but whicli is only a disease of the 
mind, occasioned by escess in beef, and by the 
high duties upon wine, and leading to suicid& 
Suicide and consumption, as we learn from this 
judicious writer, were not known in Eng'Iand 
before the battle of Agincourt ; but Henry V. 
thought proper after that battle to enact, that no 
Englishman should drink wine without mixing it 
with water ; why this eiiattmeiA ^oviv^ V-s^*, 
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covered it. he has not thought lit to impart ; but 
so, Bcconliug to him, it was ; and from that time 
the Enu;lish character became Irisfe, taciturn, 
melancholic ; coDBUmpiion became the national 
disease, and suicide the national form of madness, 
l^e philanthropic author has kindly pointed out 
the means oF delivering ourselves from these rooted 
evils ; it is but to plant vines in our colonies, and 
import their produce in great quantities,, .to allow 
eC balls and spectacles on Sundays, . . end to have 
organs and good musicians in the churches;,. 
' jilors Vatmosphere chaiigerait dam dix A 
' qjiinze annea ; la fiireur du micide serait 
' arrSii ; le peuple deviendrait g'Bj, sociable et 
* heuTeiix.' Excellent as this is, it is not entirely 
original ; ihe writer seems to have pursued a 
happy discovery of M. Grosley (iipon whom, in- 
deed, he has drawn largely for materials): that 
earlier observer suggests that nothing would be so 
beneficial to the interests of England, physical, 
moral, spiritual, and political, as the free use of 
wine ; it would make the English, he afiirms, 
more active and less speculative ; more addicted 
to gaiety, and less to reasoning; fonder of life, 
less atrabilious, less occupied with politics, and 
therefore better subjects; less theological, and 
therefore more religious. The political interests 
of England, and the financial interests of France, 
are alike concerned, as he shews us, in reducing 
the duties upon wine,, .il seroil, en effet, tressin- 

Igiilier que la chaleiir dea espritt et des revoluliotu 
en Angleterre y eUt. uiie progregsion gradvee, en, 
raifoti de taiigmentation des dvoila d'ei 
it viri. Consumption, jattttAwie, r'-*- 
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and seditiou, all to be prevented by lowering the 
duties upon wine! Look to it, Mr. Vanaittart ! 
and a&k yourself if. as a man and a tniuister, you 
can conscientiously suffer the eonlinuanee of tiiese ^_ 
evils when the remedy is so easy. ^M 

Concerning the courugeuf the English, derived ^M 
as it is from beef, and alill more firom mutton, ^M 
the world liaa been greatly mistaken ; though the 
truth upon this point was long ago seen by Sor- 
biere. In Louis the XlVth's time, says the ano- 
nymous compiler, the French sailors used to say 
. . if they are Dutch, we hhall fight them ; if they 
are English, we shall beat them ;. .s'ib soni Hol- 
landais nous nous batlTOTts; s' its stmt Anglais, 
710US Its batlTons. Cda etait paati en praverbe, 
A stranger, we are told, lauds at London ; in that 
city parfaiiemetit Ubre he meets the press-gang 
ten times in an hour pursuing the passengers 
to make sailors and soldiers by blows with a 
bludgeon. The next day he gwes to Portsmouth, 
goes on board a ship, aud finds half these in- 
voluntary heroes in chains below deck. On the 
day atler, he arrives at Brest ; the sailors who are 
hastening thither without constraint and without 
guards, are disputing with each other the honour 
of embarking first. The enchanted traveller goes 
from vessel to vesae) ; he sees every where, in 
animated colours, the stamp of courage and of 
liberty. So far so good: but why does thig 
enchanted traveller proceed no farther? Why 
does he not tell us how the gay volnnteers on the 
one aide, and the melancholy pressed sailors on. 
the other, behaved when Ihe-j vicxft m \a.\.'i\ft„ ^^sA. 
in v/hat pUgbt Ihey entered tottemaoiOft, N»ij,^^w^^ 
a/ier Ihe victory ? ^H 
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The name of the British Channel sounds ill in 
the ears of Hie Due de Levis, and he asks, \nio 
shall ensure proud Albion, that an enemy's besom 
Khali not again he displayed in the Thames?. .So 
much for oar navy. As for our army, the reader 
may be assured, upon the competent authority of 
a French peer, that though tiie English troopa 
yield to none in courage, ihey are inferior to 
almost all in evolutions and military spirit ; and 
that the ag;e of our Edwards and Henries is past. 
Doubtless it is : but in the way of military charac- 
ter, (he age of Wellington has placed iia upon as 
good a footing with our neighbours. But it 
seems we have less reason to plume ourselves 
upon our Edwards and Henries than lias gene- 
rally been supposed ; for a new salve has been 
discovered for the old sores of Cressy, and Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt. We ought to speak with 
less pride of these victories ; because the principal 
iorce of our armies, if we believe the Due de 
I^evis, consisted in soldiers drawn from the 
French provinces,. .Poor England !, .There are 
Portugueze, who tell us that lliey won for us all 
oiir battles in Spain ; and in due time we shall 
probably be informed that it was the Belgians 
who won the day at Waterloo ! 

Much should be forgiven to national feelinff; 
and it is as much the virtue of the French to love 
their own country, and feel a lively sense of her 
triumphs or reverses, as it is the vice of our oppo- 
sitionists and Ultra-Whigs to lake part on every 
occasion against England. When the Due de 
Ziiancourt, travelling as an em\^rant in Canada, 
and being received there moV meteX-j ■wv'iXvtias^^- 
Ji'y, but ivflh the respect (\w Vo \\« ta.\.-fc., -Ji."* 
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racier, and misfortunes, gave vent to a strain of 
bitter aiitl even hostile reflections against the 
country by which Canada was conquered from 
France, liis English readers respected the princi- 
ple in which those feelings arose, whatever they 
thought of the prudence or propriety of thus 
manifesting them, 'i'iie Due de J^evis also 
touches upon Canada, and tells us that it adda 
liltle to the glory of our arms, and proves this by 
a notable piece of secret histurv, which, it must be 
admitted, comes upon high authority. In the 
battle wheiein Wolfe fell, the command of the 
French, after Montcalm's death, devolved upon 
the Chevalier, afterwards MariJchal de Levis, 
failier of the present writer, and he.. beat the 
English;, .yes, reader, beat them in a pitched 
battle;. .fi»^. .oh, most unfortunate conjunction 
disjunctive!, .iui in the very midst of his suecesa, 
a total want of ammunition compelled him to 
yield to those whom be actually had defeated '.* 
The sOn of the commander who so unluckily lost the 
battle which he had won may naturally he excused 
for believing that this was the case, and that the 
glory of that bloody day belongs to France, not 
England, .to the Chevalier de Levis, and not to 
Wolfe. He, like the Due de Liancourt, observes 
with cordial hope tliat the Canadians have pre- 
served their religion, their manners, and tlieir 

■ * I.onga'apra del i\iccii balanais. Ii ClmtalleT (d'pui'i Ic Marhfmt 
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language, and Ihut they are still French in heart; 
and he points out, among the other advantages 
which Prance would derive from the posscBsion of 
her former colony, the ascendancy which it would 
give her over the councils of the United Slates. 

The Due de Levis cao not begin his 'History 
* of Ijoudon ' without comparing it to Carthagv. 
Carthuge, he Bays, was a golden Colossus witb 
feet of clay, which the sword of the Romans over- 
threw, et Iiondres est peut-Hre chancelanie »ur 
aes THonceaux de guiiiees. And supposing (hat 
France would be permitted to keep that extent of 
coast to the North and Soulb which Buonaparte 
bad annexed to the French empire, this uuion, he 
says, will perhaps, suffice to re-establish the equi- 
librium of the seas. The spirit which such opin- 
ioiiB, or rather, such wishes, indicate, is more 
broadly expressed in a comparative essay between 
Richelieu and Pitt, by M. le Chevalier Gilibert 
de Mezlhiac. A peroration to the praise and 
glory of the Due de Richelieu explains the au- 
thor's motives for choosing such a subject; but it 
would augur ill fur Prance, if the favour of a. 
French minister were to be obtained by (be publi- 
cation of such absurd falsehoods, and the avowal 
of such bitter and rooted enmity towards England. 
It is declared in this hook, that the world will one 
day be too narrow to contain France and Kng- 
land at once ; and that one of the two must fail. 
Eichelieu, it seems, foresaw this, and the whole of 
Mr. Pitt's policy proceeded upon a conviction of 
this truth ! The author says that the name of Pitt 
exdtes more admimttou m Ftauce than in Eng- 
land, and that the ckcuTas\&ucu oS IJafc'anaiifcMfc- 



somewhat delicate for th^a'vowal of sueh opinions^ I 
and he professes la pltis grande exfime for the* 1 
British ministry, and in particular for the Briti8tf, 1 
nation, whose g-enerons conduct in these latte^ 1 
times, he says, has delivered France from tb«* ] 
most hateful yoke 1 but these considerations need' I 
not deter him from writing impartially concerning' I 
Mr. Pitt. 8o he assures us that Lord Chatham,'- j' 
perceiviQjr that the ruin of England soo 
later must iMevitabty be accomplished by Franccr^l 
BOHifht to prevent it by ruining France ; aniFT 
instilled into his son William, as Hnmiicar had^l 
done into Hannibal, an implacable hatred againiti 
the French. In pursuance of his father's plans^T 
Pilt conceived the hope of blotting out Francf' 
from the map of nations, and making this deetruo' 
tion her own work, by internal commotiont 
which would tend to a jfeiieral subversion of all j 
principles and all social order, and then leave U 
England the commerce of the whole world, SucK^ \ 
a plan could only be carried on ' by the dark torlu-' 
' osities of a consummate Machiavelism ;' and' I 
having vowed in his heart an exterminating was'] 
to accomplish this end, he became.. the author* J 
and fomenter of Jacobinical principles in France J 
No money, no artifices, no crimes were spared ^fl 
the demagogues were encouraged and paid 1 
himj. .the Duke of Orleans was his creatun 
revolutionary leaders his agents,, . the Revolution '' 
his work. M. Mezlhiac does not go quite so fef ■ ,* 
as the egre^ous General Sarrazin, who writes his 
last incotnparable history upon the hypothesM, 
that Buonaparte also was Ihe, agcnV "^ ■^vi^;a-'<A% 
and that the battle of Watei\oo vias ^o«.^\- wi«^ 
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a plan concerted between him and the British 
cabinet, and lost upon his part according to 
agreement, by combinations of' greater skill and 
greater exertions than he had ever displayed in gain- 
ing a victory ; so much more difficult was it to be 
defeated with such soldiers, than to conquer with 
them, .to play the losing, than the winning game! 
M. Mezlhiac is somewhat more modest in his 
tlieory ; yet so little is he acquainted with the 
public and notorious transactions of the age con- 
cerning which he writes, that he praises the Prince 
Regent for having, at the commencement of his 
government, declared that he would never treat 
with France till the odious tyranny of Buonaparte 
should be overthrown. The Prince Regent and 
his ministers deserve every praise for their con- 
duct towards France, . . except this. 

Pitt's plans against France succeeded, because 
so many accidental circumstances favoured it. 
Such were the writings of the infidel philosophers 
who laboured so successfully to poison the morals 
of the French people ; but as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Helvetius, &c. &c. could not very con- 
veniently be agents of Pitt, most of these persons 
having died while he was a child,.. they were 
accidental co-operators. Such was the decayed 
state of the French finances ; the Chancellor of 
the English exchequer could have no control 
over them,.. but they were in such a state as 
accidentally to facilitate his projects. Such was 
that Anglomania^ '' puis qu*U faut Vappeller par 
' son novfiy that caprice, that ridiculous madness 
which turned all the heads \xv¥T^\^^i»% «. ^jeoijle 
who till then had served aaa.mod^\lot^^x«8N.^1 
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Europe, by Ihe delicacy of Iheir taste and the ele- 
gance of their manners, haslening' to abandon 
that flaLlering empire, by denaturalizing their 
character in imilatin£r the ion, and Ihe rude anil 
almost barbarous manners of their neighboura^ 
In a word, 'Athens (to wit, Paris!) disdained the 
grnce and politeness of Pericles and of Aristo^ 
phanesto intoxicate itst^lf with the Thracians, and 
■■ to imitate the savage life of Sparta.' This also 
proved accideidaUy favourable to the atrocious 
plans of Mr. Pitt, which were assisted still more 
by the accidental consequences of the American 
war. JiOuis !e Martyr, we are told, professed a 
declared and calm hatred of the English, and 
carefully pursued the great object of anniliikling 
the British power; he found resources enough iu 
the national energies to strike the terrible blow oC 
177S ; and by a glorious, but fatal vengeance'^ 
deprived us of America ; but the destructive 
prin-'iples which were scattered abroad by that 
war look root in France, and thus also acci^ 
dentally contributed to the success of Mr. Pitt! 
The feeling of national hatred must have been 
fostered till it acquired the strength of persontd 
passion belbre a writer of common sense would 
utter absurdities like these. In reality, M. Meislhiai 
hates England as heartily as General Pilletl 
Our Parliament, he tells us, is a ridiculous Co^ 
lossns, raising its head in a civilized lera, while 
its feet rest in the mud of barbarous ages ; out 
Government is a pajier government; our liberty 
onsists in the vain privilege of saying and writing 
■hat we please, whether right or wtoxi^, ■«»*>'«■ 
u. 3ctu3tftfldjIfIiaiUed dea^\.\sra -, mAfe^w 
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commercial proi^perity aa<I mBritime power, the 
voice of Bg;es raises itself to teach k\ags and \ko- 
ple that of all scourges which men dread the 
most, that which inspires them wiih the greatest 
horror, .. that which at all times they have com- 
bated with the greatest rancour, is. ,a commercial 
and maritime monopoly. As oflen as a people 
lias sought to arrogate to itself this odious ri^ht, 
the cry of death and of vengeance has resounded 
among all its neighbours ! the hatred of ail 
nations has overwhelmed it, . -its fictitious pros- 
perity has vanished like a shadow ; the formidable 
ramparts, the numerous fleets which protected the 
seat of its power, have been thunder-stricken and 
annihilated under the avenging blows of au hun- 
dred irritated nations. Opulent Tyre has not 
even left its traces upon tlie shores of Syria ; 
scarcely can any ruins of the flourishing Carthage 
be found under the sand of the desert ; and tbe 
Bword of man seems to have enffraved upon these 
deplorable ruins, that the Eternal created the 
ocean tn be the common property of mankind. 

* The system of England is so much beyond its 
' natural and intrinsic strength, that it bears within 
' it the germ of death, and its factitious rcBources 

• for its self-preservation must vanish before the 
' first well-directed attacks of French energy.' It 
might have been thought that the gratuitous 
restitution of so many and such important colonial 
conquests might have eouvinced France of the 
moderation of England, and silenced for ever 
the senseless cry concerning maritime and coru- 
mercial tnoDopuly ;. .it mi^ht aUa have been 

bought, that if any Fveoctamttft ftsati axwa. V* 
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dream of the conquest of England, the recollection 
of Waterloo would have awakened him. 

It is indeed nianirest that in the French writen 
of the present day, the feeling' which generally 
prevails concerning England is not less hostile 
than that which was proclaimed from the tribunes 
of Robespierre and the bureaux of Buonaparte. 
Waving, however, for llie present, the reflections 
which would naturally occur, some estintale may 
be formed of the power and judgment which these 
writers possess, by observing the general accuracy 
of their knowledge respecting the country whose 
secret policy they affect to understand, and whose 
downfal they are so willing to prognosticate. It 
may amuse the English reader to be informed, 
that physicians wear long swords, and are ahvays 
dressed in filack; that our gentlemen who walk 
the streets on account of the accommodntion 
which our pavement atfords, wear boots and spurs 
in the winter; that sugared meat appears regu- 
larly at our tables ; that the Lord Mayor has 
whole turtles served up in their shells; that on 
Christmas-day every person has at his table a 
pvtage detestable, composed of dry raisins and 
bdled prunes; that in ' the Bacchanalian exercise 
* of toasting,' the lover gives bis mistress, the mer- 
chant his correspondent, the clergyman his bishop, 
the bishop his primate, and the primate the Pro- 
testant cause,, .et I'oii a'eiiivre ainsi de la fapoji 
du inonde la plus polie : that when you dine at an 
Englishman's house, you know his politics by his 
dinner ; a ministerial man gives you French rolls; 
at u patriot's you gel only stale \«eai'- "iait ««&•!&- 
teiialist gives soup in hia fttal cu\kb«, a^^i mi»&»- 
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dishes ; at an oppositionist's table you have an 
enormous piece of boiled beef, flanked with carrots 
boiled in water, and with cabbages seasoned with 
the same sauce! A huge hare, with gooseberry 
sauce, is an excellent patriotic dish: ministerial 
men drink French wines; an oppositionist and a 
friend of liberty would be disgraced were he not 
to prefer Port to Claret or Burgundy; and a good 
republican ought to get drunk with nothing but 
what is of home manufactory. The Presbyterians 
and malcontents dine always upon calve's head on 
the 30th of January, at the sign of the John the 
Baptist. Every body knows the fondness of the 
English for pugilistic exercises : ces sortes de com^ 
hats s^appellent boxes; women, as well as men, 
crowd to see the box. The author of the Quinze 
Jours witnessed one of these exhibitions, at which 
many well-dressed women were present It is, 
however, due to this author, to say that he sets 
down nothing in malice, and has no other object 
in his inventions, (for such many of his adventures 
are,) than to excite a laugh. The box is an in- 
dispensable part of education, fathers and mothers 
make their children fight in their presence; the 
professors do the same at schools and at the 
English colleges; and the boxers begin by butting 
like rams. Highway robbery is so common, that 
a purse is regularly prepared for the highwayman ; 
about twelve guineas is the common sum ; it is a 
sort of duty which custom has established in favour 
of the robbers. The highwaymen, however, are 
well bred and gallant; and a handsome woman 
75 usually franked for a salute. Chaises full of 
police officers set out almost eNW^ eseoAw^ ^vyav 
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L n-la id must be well shaved and dressed for tha 
ope-atti he must have a peruke bien-f risks, a 
pair ot h te g'loves, aud a uosegay in hb hand ! 
They usually g« drunk with spirits tu the gallows ! 
but every criminal has the right of presenting' B 
petition in person to the king'! 

The crebi at which Englishmen ruin themselves 
and (heir families by enormous bets, must, we 
suppose, be dubs. The amateurs outrex of horse- 
racing, or ultra-men of the turf, are called black- 
legs, from the colour of their boots, which they 
never fake off; and the Bond-street loungers de* 
rive their ap]>elIation from that light repast in tha 
middle of the day which they take in the eating' 
skops, and which is called lounge. The patriohl 
Ijl England are called la ariciena Wigth*, oiy 
according to another authority, (e» ffi§A». This, 
however, is less curious thau the accuracy of thd 
French journalist, who quoted the Independent 
Whig- by the title of La Perruqiie Indepejidante, 
L'i/e de iViggh (from whence, perhaps, tlie pa- 
triots lake the name) is the Cythera of the English, 
and the place of resort for stolen marriages. But 
the reader will by this lime be disposed lo cry OAe 
jam talisi and we may say with the poet, 

^ £a of eaaiigb, enoufh ^ lAod baw no more/ 

The ' Jouroal' of the Trench traveller, M. 
Sinumd, has no blunders of \,h\a V.TOi, vvo'^Siw.- 
raliiy, uo hostile feeling, and tew ^TeyiK\c»* cS ^m^ 
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kind. The writer indeed, being bom in France^ 
having resided twenty years in America, and mar- 
ned en Englit^hwoman, was so connecled with the 
three countries as to have the stronorest mural 
reasons for wishing' the prosperity of all. He 
spent two years in England wittiout any other 
object than that of seeing the eonntr)' : and few 
travellers have seen bo mucti of it His book has 
appeared under some disadvantages in England; 
it was ushered into the world with a pert, puffing 
advertisement, and is disfigured with paltry prints 
containing some of the very worst representations 
pf noted places that we ever remember to have 
Been. There is also a self-sufficiency in the writer 
detracting something from the respect to which, 
bis general good sense largely entitles him; he 
has no relish for Handel, none for RafTae! or 
Niccolo Poussin, none for Milton ; and he speaks 
contemptuously of the greatest musician, the 
greatest painters, and the greatest poet, without 
suspecting any deficiency in his own ears and 
eyes and intellectual faculties. But in the main, 
the book bears marks of an observant, candid, and 
intelligent mind ; to other countries it will impart 
much information respecting the real state of 
England ; in this it must necessarily be read with 
less interest than elsewhere ; but it is one of those 
works which derives value from time; that which 
conveys no knowledge, and imparts little amuse- 
ment to the present generation, may communicate 
both when this age shall have passed away, and its 
momentous annals are become a tale of tlie times 
that are goue. 
Comiag from N ew Yoi\i, awd vs 



ina; so many years to American society, M, Simond 
compares what he en-w in England rather witk 
Aoierica tlian with his native country. He praises 
the comfort and deaiiliness of his lodgings at 
Falmouth, one of the last places where an Euglialk- 
man would find either; hot such accomniodatioug, 
he says, would cost more in the stnailest town is 
America, or in fact could not be had. lie finds 
the servants not only more obliging and indus- 
trious than tliose in the New World, but as look- 
ing better pleased and happier than persons of the 
same station in the land of political equality; 
where indeed the ostentation of what is as sub- 
stantially enjoyed in Sngland serves only to eKCttS 
vulgar insolence, and create feelings of discontent. 
Tlie poor did not appear to him no poor as in other 
countries, and the most wretched cottages in oar 
Devonshire villages had a something which was 
wanting in America ; they were ' very poor in- 
' deed, but the windows generally whole and deaof 
' DO old hats or bundles of rags stuck in eis ia 
' America, where people build but do not repaii. 
These marks of squalid poverty are to be found 
among us, but they are not frequent enough to 
meet the eye of a traveller. He tliought there 
were far fewer children to be seen about the 
houses;., the old world is not less prolilic tliaa 
the new, and the children were probably at school. ■ 
or at work. Our rivers suHer by comparison witk ] 
the Delaware, and tbe Hudson, and the St. Lair- 
reuce. He repeats the story of a lady, who, ask- 
ing an Englishman if they bad in England any 
rivers like the Seine, interrUipted\\ws«JS,a.vAvA&ft&. 
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there are no rivers I' And M. Simond adds, * I 

* really think the lady was not so very much in the 

* wrong/ He seems to think that the beauty of 
a river must be in proportion to its magnitude, 
and so determined is he to see nothing beautiful 
in the rivers of an island, that when speaking of 
the prospect from Richmond Hill, he says the 
prospect would not be materially injured if the 
Thames were dried up, * and its muddy bed filled 
and sanded over.' It is no wonder that he has so 
iittle knowledge of pictures and of poetry ! that 
he should call the song of the nightingale * a lively, 
^ pleasing, vulgar sort of melody ;* and say that 
Hamlet is * one of the most ill-conceived and in- 

* explicable of Shakspeare's plays.' Such opinions 
in all matters of taste might be expected in the 
man who can see no beauty in the Thames at 
Richmond. Non omnes omnia possumus; and 
it is well for us that we cannot; for if all men 
possessed the same powers, coveted the same ob- 
jects, and pressed forward after the same pursuits, 
there would be more bickering and jostling than 
there is in a world wherein. Heaven knows ! there 
is already but too much. The painter has no need 
of the musician's ear ; the musician stands as little 
in want of the painter's eye: the analyzing and 
anatomizing spirit, which the physical sciences de- 
mand would stifle the imagination and deaden the 
feelings of a poet; while the man of business and 
the man of the world require only such talents as 
are the world's current coin, and bear the impress 
of the age. In some rare instances, indeed, the 

g'erms of every inteUeclual f«Le\illY seem to have 
Jbeen given in such propotWows, >X\\iX \Jcvfc ^^v^^ 
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possessor infg;ht have attained lo 
any line wbieh he chose- but life is not long 
enou°;h to cultivate them all, and perhaps the 
mind, in tliis its limited sphere, has not scope for 
their develop ement. If the ruling faculty does 
not, like Aaron's rod, swallow up the rest (which 
it seems to do where great powers of caleulation 
exist, or an extraordinary verbal memory,) yet, 
like trees in & thicket, that which shoots up m ' ' ' 
most vigour overtops the rest, and, by o\ 
shadowing, dwarf's them. These remarks are*^ 
applicable to the writer before us, by whose faultsj T 
they have been suggested : he is a wretched i 
uoisseur, and a miserable critic, and, like moB(^ \ 
critics, presumptuous in proportion to his iocapa-' 
city: but he reasons with candour and aagacily*S 
upon subjects within his reacli, and we shall'B 
revert to his remarks, more especially to his P<»tj| 
litica! observations, with the respect which thejr^ 
deserve. 

Laying aside his volumes for the present, we' 
must notice those of Mr. Silliman, who v" 
Europe with the pleasant and honourable 
mission to purchase phiiosophical aod cliemical 
apparatus, and books for Yale College in Con- 
necticut. Coming in this character, the American 
traveller brought with him such feelings ss be-' ^M 
came a man of letters and a member of that com' ^M 
monwealth ia which all distinctions of country ^| 
should be forgotten, or remembered only when 
principles and paramount interests are at slake. 
His Journal represents England to the Americans 
as it is, and exhibits to the EngWn ^ fe^ s^*^- 
jnea of the real Americatx c\\Ma.c\at. 'Sox *sssi^^ 
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are Iwo distinct classes of people in America ; Uw" 
descendants of those old settlers who carried with 
them hubhs of slricl morality and austere religion ; 
and the modem swarm of emigrants, reneg'udoea 
and refugees, who are neither incommoded with 
one nor the other. The former have ontgrown 
the intolerance aud bigotry of their ancestors, but 
retained their virtues, and emhellit^ed them by 
humauer maimers ; they have been born mider 
the ftirm of government for which their fathers 
sighed in secret, and ore republicans as ranch by 
principle and duty, as by prejudice and inherit- 
ance. Of such persons the federal party is chiefly 
composed. ' It has on its side,' to use the words 
of the Gallo-Americaii traveller, ' a decided majo- 
' rity of the talents, the wealth, and llie geiitUity of 
' the country; from all appearance, I might say, 

* of the morality also'., he adds, 'if I was not 

* aware that much may be placed to the account of 
' principles which are the effect of siluation.' Most 
of the men who from principle bore arms against 
England during the revolution are now of thia, 
which is the Enghsh parly, to which Washington 
himself adhered during the last years of his life. 
But this party is as inferior in numbers ae it ia 
superior in every moral and intellectual i:;ualilica- 
tion to the democrats, as they style themselves. 
Many of these are (descended from persons who 
left England, not on account of their virtues, nor 
for their {^ood deserts ; a large proportion are 
emigrants of the present generation ; of this class 
undoubtedly there are many who left their native 
country in the hope of bettering their condition 

bjr boaest aiid hoaouTB]Ci\e miMaVf)-, 
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irhnm error ooly is imputable, wbo imagined that 
more liberty must be enjoyed under ft republican 
government than, in their imagination, existed 
here ; but there are also political desperado** 
whose revolutionary schemes had been Irustrated 
at home,, .refugees, not for conscience-sake, nm I 
for any principle, political or religious, but for th« 
sake of escaping their creditors and the laws of 
their country ; adventurers of the worst descrip- 
tion, nieu of no fortunes, or of broken ones, with 
principles as loose as tlieir allegiance, inflamed 
hearts and blasted charact^rti, . . the disgrace of thd 
country which they have lell, and the pest aiul I 
scandal of that which has received them. It it [ 
certain that far the greater number of thos 
papers which laboured so assiduously to create ft 
war between England and the United Stales, and 
which during that war endeavoured not less assi- 
duously to exasperate it by every imaginable means ^ 
of insult and audacious falsehood, were edited, not ^M 
by Americans, but by emigrants, Scotch, Irish, ^M 
and English. ^M 

Mr. Silliman is a good representative of the 
best American character. He is republican 
enough, while he admires the cheerfulness and 
willingness of the servants in England, to 
consider the surly manners of the same class in' 
America, and ' the siilleit salvo Jbr personal dig- 
* nity' with which they render their services, as 
proceeding from a cause which a patriot would 
not wish to remove, . . the multiplied resources and 
superior condition of the lower orders in America. 
No persMjn will dispute the ipositio"^ ■Owa.V ^BSHftt 
evi]s are to, ^^^M«^w^^;i))£'a V'o.'e^ iv«&e%'i5^&^ 
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arise from a greater good ; that position, however, 
is not apphcable here. The inconvenience, in it- 
self not inconsiderable, and of which all Americans 
complain, arises from the absurd manner in which 
principles of political equality have been promul- 
gated ; and instead of being, as Mr. Silliman per- 
suades himself, indicative of a happier state of 
things than exists in England, it is symptomatic 
of a most perilous disease in the body politic. 
Universal suffrage has literally made the people 
the sovereign in America; and the Gallo-American 
traveller has most ably pointed out the dangers 
which for that reason are in full view. Governors 
must obey the sovereign people or be dismissed, . * 
but the sovereign people are the multitude, and 
the multitude are the poor ; they envy the rich ; 
and in America there is nothing to soflen in- 
equality of wealth ; . . no ties of hereditary respect, . . 
no gradations of rank, . . scarcely any distinction but 
the broad and perilous one between the poor and 
the rich. The measures of government in Ame- 
rica must therefore be unfavourable to the rich, 
and consequently to commerce, which is in that 
country the only road to riches. 

' A little more poverty in the multitude,* says 
this judicious writer, * and property will fall an 
' easy prey by such means as an income tax as- 

* sessed arbitrarily by commissioners in support of 

* any popular measures, . . by the establishment of 

* a national paper money, . . by a majcimvm, per- 

* haps. The insecurity of property will then ope- 

* rate, as it has done everywhere, in Turkey, in 

* Persia, for instance, and in a less degree in 

• those parts of Europe yjWi^ \)!ttft %as^\\vcftfc\v\. 
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' could raise arbitrary taxes on industry, and 
' where the administration of justice was de- 
' pendent. The insecurity of projierty is invariably 
' followed by relaxation of industry and improve- 
' ments, ignorance and rudeness, and finally the 
' establishment of a simple arbitrary government. 
' It is no new observation, that every revolution 
' contains the seeds of another most opposite in 
' its nature, and scatters them behind it. We have 
' yet to see what is to spring up in America frotn 
' a purely popular revolution.' 

Mr. SiUiman is disgusted with our Vauxhal), 
and with the open and scandalous immoralities by 
which the London theatres are disgraced ; the 
principles which call forth this condemnation may 
be derived from the old Puritans, but they are 
well founded ; and well regulated minds must ac- 
knowledge that the censure is but too well de- 
served. The prejudices of a white man who has 
been accustomed to the sight of slavery exist in 
him still so strongly, that he is disgusted at the 
catastrophe of Inkle and Yarico in the play*, and , 
wishes it were possible ' to extricate Mr. Inkle,' 
as he calls him, ' from so unpleasant an embar- 
* rassment as that of acknowledging a sable female 
' for his wife,' which, he says, in a great measure 
destroys the moral effect of the story. This is 
language which we should not have expected 
from a moral and religious man ; but it shews 
how impossible it is to breathe without injury an 
atmosphere contaminated with slavery. Our young 
gentry appeared to him ' probably the handsomest 
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• men on earth;' this he ascrihes in ^reat measure 
to their habits of activity, which keep them in 
florid health, and to the ' conrectness' of theilr 
dress. There is less finery, he says, than iti 
America, and very few fops; * the footmen arfe 
' almost the only coxcombs seen in London.'. . 
Mr. Silliman, it is to be feared, did not happen tO 
pass through Bond-street or St. James's at th6 
fashionable hours. 

In the country he is struck with the great 
similarity of our domestic manners to those of 
New England, and expresses his surprise ^ that a 

• lapse of almost two centuries, and a state of 

• things in many important particulars so widely 
' different, should not have produced a greater 

• deviation in the new country from the originail 

• manners and habits of the parent island.' This 
we rejoice to hear : for assuredly no manners were 
ever more favourable to the develof)ement of our 
mora) and intellectual nature, nor more conducive 
to private happiness and puhUc weal, than the 
domestic manners of England. Wherever these 
seeds are sown they will bring forth the same fruits; 
and the best wish that can be formed for mankind 
is, that they may be disseminated as widely ai3 
possible. Profligate demagogues, the renegadoefs 
of one country and the pests of both, may assist 
an infatuated faction to excite and foster in the 
Americans a hatred towards England ; but it k 
an unnatural hatred, . . a monstrous enmity, . . for 
no circumstance can possibly destroy the boodB 
ot affinity between the two nations; they havp 

lisped the same molher-Uiu^ue^ they have been 
fed .a,t the same breasla oi \e\\^«yii> n^^ ^kk^ 
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their tcnowiedge from the same reservoirs aud 
fountain springs; they commimicale in the same 
bread of life. Tlie American is indebted to Eng- 
land for every thina; which has humanized, every 
thing which moy adom, every thing which cau en- 
noble his character: and that the old Americans,. . 
the genuine people of the country, .feel this, is 
evinced by the volumes before us. England is to 
them what Italy and Greece are to the classical 
scholar, what Rome is to the Roman Catholic, and 
Jerusalem to (he Christian world. Almost every 
hamlel, says Mr. Silliman, has been the scene erf* 
some memorable action, or the birth-place ofsome 
distinc^ished person. It is interesting to observe 
this feeling^, and trace its manifestaliou in a writer 
who makes no oateiitation of his feehns^ and 
who never dififignres his plain and faithful journal 
by any alfeclalioti of eloquence or of Henlimenl. 
He visited Thomson's grave at Richmond, the 
house in which he had resided, and the summer^ 
house in the garden where lie composed many of 
his poems. He wished also to visit Pope's villa, 
and his grotto, and his willow, which had not then 
beeo cut down ; but ' positive orders' liad been 
given that no person should see die house, and 
' we were obliged.' he says, ' to content ourselves 
' with merely an exlernai view of a building which. 
• was once honoured by the presence of the illiM- 
' trious bard. 1 n*ake no reflections,' he adds, ' on 
' Sir John Briacof, the present possessor: he may 
' have the best reasons lor this seemingly illiberal 
' conduct.' At Hampton Coiurl he was imprest 
with a thought ' partaking at once r& motA sj,Taw^ 
' deur aud of ffrateful me\anc\Mj\N , "i^ft^^- ^* "*"* 



' actually in a palace, and (hat kings, queens, 

* aad illustrious men had trod the boards that 

* were then beneath his feet.' He describes to 
his countrymen Ihe colour, the flight, and the 
Bong of the skylark, ' so much celebrated by the 
' poets;', .and the Tower guns, ' of which they 
' read so oflen iu the newspapers,' aud which ia 
latter yeai's have so often excited the proudest 
feelings of patriotism aud joy in every true Enjf- 
lishman within hearing of tlieir triumphant sound. 
An American who remembers that he is English 
by descent, ]3ngnaQ;e, and religion,. -that is to 
say, by every tie of moral and inlellectual relation- 
ship,, .may be envied for.his sensations in England. 
Greece and Italy, liowever interesting the recol- 
lections which they awaken, and however sublime 
the thoughts and feelings wliich they may call 
forth, -g^ve also a melancholy sense of earthly in- 
stability, and force upon us a humiliating contrast 
between elder and later times. But England, in 
the fuil glory of arts and arms, in the plenitude 
of her strength and the exuberance of her wealth, 
in her free government and pure faith, just laws 
and uncorrupted manners, public prosperity and 
piiyate happiness ; England, in each aud all of 
these respects, presents an object not to be paral- 
leled in past ages or in other countries, . . an object 
which fills with astonishment the understanding 
mind, and which the philosopher and the Christian 
may contemplate not only with complacency but 
with exultation, with the deepest gratitude to the 
Almighty Giver of all good, and the most animat- 
ing- bopea for the fvitthct prospects aud progress 

Cfmankiad. 



On his first entrance iolo London, the ' City 
' of Cilies,' as he justly tails it, the American tm- 
veller, who had been long anticipating iheemotionB 
which he should then experience, was not a httle 
disappointed at finding himself perfectly unmoved; 
but he soon discovered the comfort of its accom- 
moda.tions, so different from those which an Ame- 
rican city affords to a stranger, and found all the 
gratification which he had expected in beholding 
the capital of this great empire and its objects of 
ancient or modem interest : unlike in this to the 
G alio- American writer, who, when he speaks of 
an old city, says that it is ' consequently' ugly; 
but that writer is as uniformly unfortunate in all 
observations connected with taste, as he is judi- 
cious in his general remarks. The contrast be- 
tween these writers in taste and in feeling is 
curiously shewn by their remarks upon Oxford. 
M. Simond says, ' it looked old, dusly, and 
worineaten, the streets silent and desei-ted.' 
No place,' says Mr. Silliman, ' ever impressed 
me with such feelings of admiration and awe, 
and I presume it is without a parallel in the 
world. Instead of the narrow and dirty lanes 
of trading towns, and the confused noise of 
commerce, there are spacious and quiet streets, 
with fiiie houses of stone. The whole town 
has an unrivalled air of magnificence and dig- 
nity," M. Simond accredits the refuted calum- 
lies of what he is pleased to call ' a certain illus- 
trious literary association,'. . to wit, certain writers 
!l the Edinburgh Review, ..and says that wbijoa. 
Oxford ceased to teach exp\odei 4oc\.^\«s., N 
taught aotiiing at all in iheit s\.ea.i. "^x.^^Sw 
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on the contrary, inquires &.rther, and is better 
satisfied, and affirms that the English universities- 
have been greatly misrepresented in America, 
They cannot, he says, be fairly compared with the 
more circumscribed institutions in his own coun- 
try :. .if the parallel were to be made, it should 
be with some individual college, and then the 
American institutions would have less reason to 
shrink from the comparison ;. . * comparatively his 

* own colleges are more respectable than he had 

* imagined, although in many things certainly in- 

* ferior.' We cordially join him in the hope and 
expectation that the American colleges will be- 
come more and more honourable and useful to 
Iheir country. Let the seeds of knowledge and 
improvement be sown where they will, the fniita 
are for all mankind. 

. Mr. Silliman acknowledges that the literary men 
of England write their language with more purity 
than most literary men in America, and that in 
England gross blunders at the bar and in Parlia^ 
ment are not so common as in the American Con-^ 
gress and courts of law : but he insists (and in* 
kalics) that the English language is more cor'' 
rectly spoken at this j time hy the mass of the 
American, than by the mass of the English na^ 
Hon, This assertion is founded upon a common^ 
and easy mistake as to the nature of provincial 
dialects, and upon a curious fact in the history of 
language. There are no provincial dialects in. 
America ; emigrants from all parts of Great Bri- 
tain have met there, and intermixjsd with each 
other, and with natives o^ lYve eoxvcAx^ % the ^cu^ 
Uaritiea of dialect have iveceaaBx^^ \sfe«SL tsl^^^^ 
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down into the g^eiieral speech, which is cotumon 
English; and this is the language, therefore, 
which all children learn as their moiher-tongue. 
The tow-bred Londoner does not transmit his, 
vulgar shibboleth, and the child of the Nurihum^ ■ 
brian is free from the burr which sticks iu Iba 
throat uf his lather. Dialects can only be pre- ' 
served by collective bodies speaking the language 
wliich they acquired in their youth; they cannot 
therefore continue iu promiscuous colonies. But 
there is a wide dilference between provincial and 
vulgar dialects ; the former is only a different and 
antiquated form of our genuine speed), and a^ 
9uch it is recognized, whenever men of geniuK 
have thought proper to write in it. Without re- 
ferring to earlier or inferior writers, it is sufficient 
to mention Burns,, .a poet of such exquisite feli- 
city, that-hia writings are relished by persons who. 
are obliged to study them as a foreign lunguage. 
And ill the ' Antiquary,' and the other novels from 
the same masterly hand, the mixture of northern 
dialects, which considerably impedes the pleasure 
of a soulh-counlry reader, must, in a far greater 
degree, enhance the dehght with which tbese tale» 
are perused by persons who are familiar in what 
we may be allowed to call our Doric dialects 
Vulgarisms, on the contrary, are always offensive, 
and must e\ist wherever ignorance and inlgarity 
are found: from these, which are tile real corrup- 
tion of language, it is not possible that America 
should be more free than Englaiid. There ara 
other corruptions which arise from fashiiin, affeo- 
tation, and the various causes v^tmb 'uie ^«a^l 
at^tte stjW o'i ftve iwj w^-i. ^* 
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literature : these also will be found in both coun* 
tries, and plentifully in both ; the crop of weeds 
IS one which never fails. With regard to Ameri* 
canisms, as they are called, it would be unphilo* 
sophical in the extreme to condemn them by- 
wholesale, as contraband. No author ever shackled 
himself by more absurd restrictions (not even the 
Lipogrammatists, or those . who built altars and 
hatched eggs in verse) than Mr. Fox, when he re- 
solved to use no other words in his history than 
were to be found in Dry den. The vocabulary of 
a living language never can be limited ; new 
words will frequently be set afloat, and if they are 
struck in the mint of analogy,, .if the standard be 
lawful, and the die good, they must become cur- 
rent coin. Such words, whether we receive them 
from America, or America from us, enrich the 
language, of which we are joint heirs, and whicli 
is the common wealth of both. 

It is observed by Mr. Silliman, that the opi- 
nions of the English concerning his country are 
in violent extremes, America being with some 
another name for barbarism and anarchy, aiK} 
with others for overflowing liberty, plenty, and 
happiness. There are individuals, he says, 

* whose admiration of America knows no bounds, 

* . . whose language concerning us is always that 

* of extravagant encomium, and who heap odium 

* upon their own country in proportion as they 

* exaggerate the advantages of ours.* In the 
course of his travels, he fell in with Winterbotham, 
the dissenting minister, who being imprisoned in 
the early part of the FrewcVv RcnoIwIvou, for uttering' 

sedition in a sermon, occupied V^^^Joftfe^'^^^S'^^^^ 
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finement in the compilation of a history, or more 
properly an account, of America. Winterbot- 
ham's was a hard case: he himself always denied 
having used the expressions for which he was 
found guilty, and it was the firm belief of his 
friends and of his congregation, that he had been 
convicted upon false evidence : it is the more 
honourable to him, that being- thus an aggrieved 
man, he should afterwards have condemned him- j 
self for entering into the views of the political' 1 
reformers. ' I heard him say,' says Mr. SHIiman, 
' that he considered the views of his old coadjutors 
' as hostile to religion and the best interests of 
' mankind ;' and in proof of this, he related a 
number of anecdotes concerning the communica- 
tions made to him by his associates in Newgate, 
who had fallen into like condemnation. ' One of 
' them told him tliat his views and those of his 
' friends were not confined to the reformation of 
' the government, and that when affairs should 
' come into their hands, not a public teacher of 
' religion should be suffered to exist.' Winter- 
bolham, who had not contemplated such extremi- 
ties, resolutely replied, ' Sir, I am a preacher ; 
' and the moment I get free from prison, I shall 
' preach again.' 'Then, Sir,' replied hiscompanion, 
' I will be the first to plunge a dagger into your' 
* bosom.' This fact alone ought to prove what- I 
indeed no reflecting person can doubt, that if the" | 
fabric of government in this country were to be 
overthrown, the English Revolution would have its 
Robespierres and its Heberts; its proscriptions 
and persecutions ; a course as \i\oo4^ «s> "Cw!*. 
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which we have witnessed in France ; and, in all 
probability, a far more deplorable termination. 

We will quote one more anecdote from Mr. Sil- 
liman, and in his own words. He relates it upon 
the authority of a very venerable and respectable 
man, to whom he was introduced at Edinburg'h ; 
who was an early and intimate friend of Dr. 
Witherspoon ; and to whom those letters on the 
education of children, which are printed in Dr. 
Witherspoon' s works, were originally written. 
This gentleman Mr. Silliman may well have 
thought old enough to have known the fact, and 
respectable enough to be entitled to full belief. 
* It seems that Hume received a religious 
education from his mother, and early in life was 
the subject of strong and hopeful religious im- 
pressions ; but as he approached manhood they 
were effaced, and confirmed infidelity succeeded. 
Maternal partiality, however alarmed at first, 
came at length to look with less and less pain 
upon this declension, and filial love and reve- 
rence seem to have been absorbed in the pride 
of philosophical scepticism; for Hume now ap- 
plied himself with unwearied and unhappily with, 
successful efforts, to sap the foundation of his 
mother's faith. Having succeeded in this dread-' 
•ful work, he went abroad into foreign countries ;- 
and as he was retiuning, an express met him in 
London, with a letter from his mother, informing 
him that she was in a deep decline, and could 
not long survive ; she said she found herself 
without any support in her distress; that he 
had taken away that source of comfort upon 
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' which in all ca 
ind that she n 
' despair : she di 
' afford her somi 
* she conjured biro li 
' scud lier a letl«r, < 
; phiiosop)iy i 



:s of affliction she used to rely, 
V found her mind sinking into 
not doubt that her son would 
iubstituie for her religion, and 
a hasten to her, or at least to 
[liag such consolations 
I afford to a dying mortaL 
i was overwhelmed with anguish on re- 
' ceiving this letter, and hastened to Scotland, 
* travelling day and night ; but before he arrived, 
' his motlier expired. No permanent impression 
s however to have been made on his mind 
'by this most trying event; and whatever re- 
night have felt at the moment, he 
' soon relapsed into liis wanted obduracy of heart,' 
This anecdote, if it were authentic, would have 
shewn what many anecdotes which are undoubt- 
edly true have exemplified, how false philosophy 
restoreR the stinir to Death, and gives again thtr 
victory to the Grave. 

But Mr. David Hume, the historian's nephew, 
bas proved the story to be false, by unquestionable 
dates, and by a circumstance noticed in the manu- 
script memoirs of the late Dr. Carlisle, 'an emi- 
' nent clergyman of the Scottish church, and 
' friend of the historian.' The circumstance^ 
interesting In itself and decisive upon the sub- 
ject, is thus related in the manuscript, as by this 
gentleman transcritied*. ' When David and the 
' Hon. Mr. Boyle, brother of the late Earl of 

• In B latlcr U tliE Editor af lbs QairtDilj Reri 
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* Glasgow were both in London, at the period 
' when Davids mother died, Mr. Boyle hearing of 

* it, soon after went into his apartment, for they 

* both lodged in the same house, where he found 

* him in the deepest affliction, and in a flood of 

* tears. Afler the usual topics of condolence, 
*. Mr. Boyle said to him, *' My friend, you owe 

* this uncommon grief to your having thrown 
' off the principles of religion : for if you had 

* not, you would have been consoled by the 

* firm belief, that the good lady, who was not 
*' only the best of mothers, but the most pious 
' of Christians, was completely happy in the 

* realms of the just.'* To which David replied, 

* " though / throw out my speculations to enter^ 
' tain and employ the learned and metaphysical 

* world, yet, in other things, I do not think sa 

* differently from the rest of mankind as you 

* imagine.'' 

Hume is an author from whose high and well- 
deserved reputation it is very far from our wish to 
detract ; he is a most able and delightful writer ; 
and a very sagacious one upon all points in which 
a sense of religion is not required. But his 
nephew has been strangely mistaken in supposing 
that by relating this story he should repair the 
wrong which the American traveller had offered to 
the historian's fame ; for surely, the true anecdote 
(though of a less painful kind) is as little credita- 
ble to him as the false one. If he were conscious 
of a latent belief in those truths which are neces- 
sary for our consolation and support in the hour 
of affliction, as they are for ovir direction and our 
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only abiding comfort at all times, his excuse for 
endeavouring to shake the Taith of others would 
be the less, and hia sin proportionally the greater. 
The Due (le Levia thinks that there is little 
for the infidel philosophy to do in Eng;land. The 
people of that country, so ' renowned for the rec- 
' titude of their judgement,' had, in his opinion, 
been 'cured of the deplorable follies of puritan! sm, 
' even before the Revolulinn of I68S; and at this 
' time it is not necessary to live long in England 
' for discovering' that theism is the most common 
' religious opinion,' and that the Establishment is 1 
suppoited and respected merely as a useful insti- ■ 
tution. The Duke seems to believe that he com- fl 
pliments the English by delivering this opinion, M 
Were it well founded, there would be no hope of 
that stability in our political constitution which 
the writer thinks certain. There are but three 
changes, he says, which the English constitution 
eau undergo : it may become an absolute mo- 
narchy, the Parliament either being destroyed, or 
retaining only a nominal existence;. , it may be- 
come an aristocracy, the monarchy being abolished, 
a[id Parliament uniting in itself the executive and 
legislative powers;.. or it may become a demo- 
cracy, administered by revocable and temporary 
representatives, the monarchy and the peerage be- 
ing abolished. The Duke proceeds to shew with 
sufficient force, the reasons which render the two 
first of these changes in the highest degree im- 
probable ; the other alternative he dismisses with 
contempt : it is so little probable, he says, and 
such a government has so liwXe atwio^ ■^\>^'^'s- 
aanners, the habits, and Ihe \iTej\].i\c«a cX ««* ^A 
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Europe, that he shall not dwell upon it;, .it 
would evidently be nothing more than a state of 
anarchy and transition. That indeed is certain ; 
such a system, wherever it exists, can ojily be a 
state of anarchy and transition ; . .but is it equally 
certain that we are in no danger of being brougM 
into that state ? 

* One thing,* says the Gallo- American observer, 
M. Simond, * surprises us more and more erery 
day,, .it is the great number of people who dis'- 
approve, not only the present measures of mi- 
nisters, but the form and constitution of the 
government itself It is stigmatized as vicious, 
corrupt, and in its decay, without hope or remedy 
but in a general reform, and in fact a revolution. 
It appears to me that the friends of the admi- 
nistration, and of all administrations, are in a 
small minority: of the other two parties, one 
does not seem disposed to approve of any ad- 
ministration, and neither of the present. This 
is a most alarming state of things; a spark 
might set the whole political machine in a blaze ; 
and yet looking around at the appearance of aU 
things, it seems a pity that so much good should 
necessarily be abandoned in pursuit of better, 
and by the means of a revolution. Every body 
disclaims a revolution d la Franpaise; but who 
is so presumptuous as to fancy a revolution, when 
once begun, can be guided and stopped at plea- 
sure?' 

The question is easily answered : every revo- 
lutionary faction, and every revolutionary leader ; . -, 
witness the Constkat\oita\v%\.% ^.wd the Girondistes, 
iMid the C<»rdeliers, and lYie 5ww>\J««» Vsi'^twsR^^ 



witness La Fayette, Brissot, Petion, Daiiton, and 
Robtspierre. 

These were the first feelings of a judicious, 
dispassionate, anii perlectly impartial observer. As 
he remained longer in England, and travelled 
farther from the metropnlis, he thought that the 
spirit of disirotttent was in great measure coniined to 
London ; and that in the country fewer persons 
spoke of revolution, either to wish or fear it, or 
believe [he people ripe for it. By this time hft 
began to understand somelhiag of the excess to 
which the spirit of party is carried in Eoglaud, tS 
the destruetioii of all seose of right and viroogf 
honour, veracity, (jatriotisni, and principle of every 
kind ; but in supposing that the public themselves 
saw this in the same light, M. Simond was mis- 
taken : ' party writeis,' he says, speaking in paiv 
ticular of the anarchist journals, ' are not believed 
* sincere, and without that belief there is no real 
'persuasion.' This is true as far as it regards 
the well-informed class of society with whom the 
traveller conversefl, and from whom he forms his 
judgment; but it is not to this class that the _ 
apostles of anarchy direct their intlammalory dis- M 
courses ; it is to the credulous, the ignorant, and W 
the half informed, that they address themselves ; it ^ 
is to the countrymen who sit round the ale-house 
fire, open-eared, sucking in sedition with their 
tobacco ; it is to the manufacturers and journey' 
men, who believe in their weekly newspaper as 
they do in Leiike's pills, and swallow both poisons 
with implicit faith; it is to the great mass of ali 
uneducated |)eople. That the ^leat twasft o'^ «««. 
pogulatipa should be in > stolfc uteris tgnten.''^^ 
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the easy dupes of every mischievous demagogue^ 
is not the fault of the present age ; we, at least, 
have seen and acknowledged the evil, and though 
no adequate measures have yet been adopted 
for remedying it, still a beginning has been made : 
but meantime the evil exists in its full force, and 
we feel but too sensibly how the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children, according to the just 
ordinance of Heaven and the usual course of 
human events. 

* The liberty of the press,' says M. Simond, * is 

* the palladium of English liberty, and at the same 

* time its curse, . . a vivifying and decomposing 

* principle, incessantly at work in the body politic. 

* It is the only plague, somebody has said, which 

* Moses forgot to inflict on Egypt. This modem 

* plague penetrates, like the vermin of old, into 

* the interior of families, carrying vnth it defama- 

* tion and misery.* The private nuisance, however, 
has been in a great degree checked by the heavy 
damages which were awarded some years ago in a 
case of flagrant slander. Before that time the in- 
famous attacks which were made upon the cha- 
racters of women, married or unmarried, rendered 
this abuse a national disgrace. But the public 
evil continues, and exists in an aggravated degree. 

* There is not,' says the American traveller, * an- 

* other government in Europe who could long 

* withstand the attacks to which this is continually 

* exposed ;' and again, * the threatening storms 

* of faction hovering incessantly over the British 
' horizon, . . the exaggeration of debates, . . the mis- 
'representation of party papers, .. give to this 

' country the appearance o^ >Q€m^ ^x^\?mJ^^ \iw 
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' the brink of revolution.' In his judgement the 
danger is more apparent than real, because military 
usurpation is impossible in a country like Englant^ 
where the people are, by long habit and principle, 
averse to a military system ; and because an am- 
bitious reformer would find himself installed ad 
minister by his success, and must then inevitably 
discover that the reforms concerning which he had 
long and loudly declaimed are impracticable. Thia 
indeed is certain. But it is not of usurpation that 
we are in danger ;. .usurpation, whether civil or 
military, is one of the latter stages of revolution ; 
and overturn ! overturn ! overturn ! is as much 
the maxim of the reformers, as it is the text of 
the Luddites, their practical disciples. However 
willing some among our demagogues might be to 
enact the part of Lord Protector, their leaders 
resemble Cromwell as little in Iheir talents as ia 
their private morals ; for Cromwell, though he 
continued to bear the semblance of enthusiasm 
sfter he bad ceased to be an enthusiast, was al- 
ways a religious man, and exemplary in all the 
domestic relations of life. The danger is, that we 
may be brought into a state which ultimately 
renders usurpation practicable, and disposes the 
great majority to submit to it willingly, or even 
gladly, for the sake of security, which must ever 
be their chief desire, as it is indeed the first object 
of civil society, Six years have elapsed since this 
writer thought the danger was ' more apparent 
' than real.' During that interval great changes 
have taken place. We were then involved in a. 
war, the longest, the most arduovia, avii. \iJAW.M.«&^ 
Xfie most Iriumphant, in w\i\ch V\i« covhVw-^ ■«■» 
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ever engaged. The tide of that war had not yet 
begun to turn in our favour ; but although th6 
f^orthem prophets predicted our defeat as iii-r 
^vitable, and declarfxi that no man ' above tine 
^ level of a drivelling courtier, or a feeble fanatic* 

* could look at the contest without trembling every 

* inch of him for the result ;' and though Lord 
Wellington was vilified week after week by the 
foul-mouthed and ignorant journalists of an au- 
dacious faction, and his military talents held up to 
contempt, the events of the war at that time ocf 
cupied the largest share of public attention ; the im- 
pulse which its expenditure gave to manufactures 
and agriculture employed all hands in profitable 
activity, and every heart, which was not cankered, 
took a lively interest in the just and honourable 
cause of its country. Never was any war tern 
minated more gloriously. From the mouth of the 
Tagus to the Garonne, the French were beaten 
inch by inch, and this career of military achieve? 
ment was concluded by a victory of which it is no 
exaggeration to say that it has dimmed the splen- 
dour of all former fields, and that it will be re^ 
membered to the honour of the British name, as 
long as the name and the language of Britain 
shall endure. Peace had been the desire of all 
parties; the rulers and the sound part of the 
people looked to it as the object of the war ; the 
factious clamoured for it, some from the mere 
principle of opposition^ which implies the absence 
of any other principle ; some, perhaps, from mis- 
taken notions of humanity ; and others, the self- 
styled friends of Wbetl^, ^totcv ^w Mwuatural and 

traitorous. attachment to ih^ cneav^ ^i xN^sa ^^nssls 
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ivy. .that enemy a murderer, a Hberticide, a mi- 
litary despot, the most faithless, the most ruthless, 
the most prodigal of blood. Peace was at length 
effected, and as it ought to be ; we won it in 
battle, and dictated the terms before the walls of 
Paris. This was a great and sudden change, and 
^uch a change, however desirable, however ne- 
cessary, however beneficial at last, could not occur 
without much immediate inconvenience. It was 
not our military departments alone that were 
upon the war establishment, it was every branch 
of trade, and every kind of industry which was in 
any way connected with the war or influenced by 
it. The ordnance, for instance, employed the 
foundries, the gunsmiths, &c. &c. ; these manu* 
factories called upon the iron and brass works, 
and the furnaces kept the colliers in activity : thus 
it was in every part of the great political machine 
(the most complicated that ever existed), wheel 
within wheel, and when one was checked, the ob- 
struction was felt through all. The whole annual 
war expenditure, to the amount of not less than 
forty millions, was at once withdrawn from circu- 
lation. But public expenditure is like the fountain- 
tree in the Indian paradise, that diffuses in fer- 
tilizing streams the vapours which it was created 
to collect and condense for the purpose of more 
beneficially returning and distributing them. A 
vacuum was inevitably produced by this sudden 
diminution ; and the general dislocation which en- 
sued may not unaptly be compared to the settling 
of the ice upon a wide sheet of water : explosions 
are heard and convulsions are see,w ow ^ ^'^'ca^x 
ia one place the ruptured \ce \s ^v^ck^%<5-^ "w©^ 
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lifted up, in another it sinks; souiicis inexpres^bte 
by language, and wilder than tlie bowlings of the 
wilderness, are emitted on every side, and thus the 
agitation continues for many hours till the whole 
has found its level, and nature resumes in silence 
its ordinary course. 

A like eflect must always be occasioned by the 
trausilion from war to peace, different in degree 
according as the war has been more or less pro- 
tracted, and according to the scale on which it bas 
been carried on. The transition from peace to 
war, so infinitely deplorable in other respects, brings 
with it less disturbance to the trading concerns of 
the community ; those merchants whose dealing^ 
lie with the enemy are ruined, and credit receives 
a sudden shock, but the effects are partial and 
transitory ; and an increased activity produces an 
increased circulation, and on all sides a demand 
for labour. In the present case, many causes con- 
curred to aggravate the embarrassment which un- 
avoidably accompanied the return of peace. As 
the country had never before been engaged in so 
momentous a contest, the exiienditure had been 
grealer than any country had ever before sustained, 
and the exertions of every kind greater than evef 
had been made before by any known nation. We 
were at one lime cut off from foreign supplies of 
grain, and we had to feed large armies in an 
unproductive land. Extensive tracts of ground 
which had hitherto lain waste, were therefore, at 
great expense, but with the prospect of an ade- 
quate return, brought into cultivation in all parts 
of Great Britain ; on a swAden tbe (question came 
Upon us at the return oS ^^acei^XvcCwM"* 
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to open the ports, that provisions of every kind 
might become as cheap as possible for the good 
of the whole c-ommunity, or whether the general 
good would not be better consulted by shutting 
them, and keeping up the price of agricuUurv 
produce, to save the ag-ricultural interest from 
ruin. Here was a question which at first sight 
appeared simple to every man, whether he saw ' 
the black or the white side of the shield, and as * 
plain as his own direct personal interest; but it 
belongs to the metaphysics of political economy, 
and is in reality infinitely complicated and infinitely 
difficult. And this point was not mooted for the 
discussion of speculative men to be considered at 
leisure and dispassionately investigated in indif- 
ferent times ; it was brought forward as a practical 
question of immediate vital importance, and debated . 
with all the blind vehemence of i)rivate interest ■ 
and popular prejudice. While the Corn Bill was ' 
in debate, the evil which the landholders de- 
precated was going on ; and when the bill was 
passed, the proposed remedy which had been 
solicited so eagerly, and so violently opposed, 
produced no perceptible effect in either way. The 
dislocation had taken place in the natural course 
of things, and in the natural course things found 
their level, ..but while they were finding it, great 
inconvenience arose, and widely extended distress. 
The agriculturists received a. severe shock ; the 
credit on which they used to rely was withdrawn, 
the markets fell, and ruin stared Ihem in the 

A set of miserable sciolists have rwvw\\sOTiei. 'CiiaS, 
s^Bsbaesa U the foundation oi tt& oox ■yaXja.wi •»=■ 
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well as of all our vices, the ruling passion anfl 
prime impulse of the best men as well as of the 
worst ; . . there is therefore no other difierence, 
upon this philosophy, between Epictetus and Ti* 
berius, or Howard and Buonaparte, than that the 
one was a better calculator than the other. The 
opinion is not less execrable in morals than the 
principle itself is prejudicial when operating in 
ordinary life, whether as it regards individuals or 
communities. Heavy as the taxes were during 
the war, the rents of land were raised in more 
than an adequate proportion; a disposition too 
generally prevailed to exact from the tenant the 
largest possible sum. When the revulsion took 
place, the tenant was equally disposed to make 
his advantage of the landlord, and demanded a 
reduction not less exorbitant than the former ad* 
vance. Each party, in its turn, endeavoured to 
profit to the uttermost by the unfavourable situa- 
tion of the other,, .the standard of equity was 
disregarded. High rents, which were as much 
the consequence of moral as of political causes, 
of error as of circumstances, have had their share 
in producing the existing distress ; and those land- 
lords who had screwed them to the highest point, 
are the persons who now experience the most 
inconvenience ; where the advance had been 
moderate, the tenants were able to withstand a 
temporary pressure. The manufacturing and com- 
'mercial interests owe much of their embarrassment, 
in like manner, to the avidity with which immediate 
gain has been pursued. The iron trade, for in- 
stance, is one which Vvaa suffered most Some 
jrears ago tliis was so\\icwAan^ «b\ycw\.Oa.^S.\iXi^ 




i great cHpitalists, and even men of rankj 
crowded into it ; men who were actually rieh, and 
who in other times would have believed them- 
selves so, could not be contented with the safe 
and reiriilar returns which their property would 
have yielded in land or in the funds, but for the 
sake of enormous profit riequed it, making them- 
selves dependent upon chances and circumstances 
which tiiey could neither foresee nor control. The 
gain being in proportion to themilent of the works 
while it was a lucrative concern, every man ex-' 
tended his works to tbe utmost ; the possibility of 
producing' more iron than might be required was 
not taken into the account ; more therefore was 
produced than the country could consume, or than 
vent could be found for by exportation, and the 
trade was hterally ruined by its prosperity, as 
overfeeding brings ou disease in the animal body 
and death. 

This, though the most striking instance which 
could be given, is not the only one ; there are 
many articles with which the market both at home 
and abroad has been overstocked. For it must not 
be dissembled that both America and the conti- 
nental nations have learnt to manufacture for them- 
selves many things for which they hail been ao 
cuslflmed to depend upon England. It is vaia _ 
to imagine that improvements in machinery can J 
fur any length of time be confined to the country H 
in which they are invented ; and attempts to pre* ^ 
vent manufacturers from emigrating by penal sta* ' 
tutes, are not only oppressive, but inefticacious. 
Both men and machinery have found Ihek •M'a.'^ 
shroad ; the manufsctunng a^sveia Vaa %V:T>^di. \««^ 
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there ; we may perhaps find out new markets (cer- 
tainly neither enterprise nor activity will be want- 
ing in the search), but very many of the old ones 
are preoccupied, and must continue to be closed 
against us. There is no ultimate evil in this : on 
the contrary, it would be easy to shew that great 
ultimate good must arise from it, both to ourselves, 
and to the general interests of mankind,, .from 
which no nation can separate its own with im« 
punity. But the unavoidable temporary conse* 
quences are disappointment and loss, with no in- 
considerable degree of embarrassment and distress. 
While other countries have thus been learning to 
manufacture for themselves (and this, it should be 
remembered, they would have done in peace as 
well as in war, and probably sooner in peace), 
improvements have continually been made in our 
machinery at home, all tending to diminish the 
necessity for human labour, . . here also is a great 
prospective good, and a great present evil ; the 
good permanent, the evil only for a season. And 
still further to lessen the demand for labour, when 
sufficient employment could not be found for 
adults, children have been taken from their mo- 
ther's side, from the sports which should have in- 
vigorated their bodies, and the schools which 
should have disciplined their mind and given them 
at least the rudiments of morality and religion, to 
be worked night and day amid the filth and stench 
of manufactories, to the sacrifice of enjoyment, 
health, morals,.. of all which distinguishes im- 
mortal man firom brute animals, and all which 
renders life, .mere animal life, .desirable! These 
coinciding causes have \.\ixv?i\i w^\i ^^ Y^)^"^^ ^ 



vast number of persons, able and willing to work, 
but unable (o obtain occupation, and (hia at a 
time when the landed interest on mhom they are 
thrown are least able to support the burthen. 
And here it may be aslied whether any real dimi- 
nution of the public expenditure has been effected 
by disbanding the ten thousand soldiers whom 
government more wisely wished to have retained, 
in the service? The great and ui^nt evil being 
that so many hands are turned out of employ, it in 
manifest that none of these men can find employ- 
ment without standing in (he place of others who 
want it, , . in other words, that the \vhole (en thou- 
sand must be thrown upon the country totidem 
wmeris^ though not loCidem persoiiis ; and if 
anything be saved by transferring them from the J 
army estimates to the poor-rates, the paltry par- I 
simony is more than counterbalanced by other 1 
consequential and obvious evils. 1 

Things were not in this state when M. Simond 
thought that the danger of political convulsion in 
this country was more apparent than real. Our 
agriculture was then in the highest degree flou- 
rishing, the revenue every year more productive 
than the last; trade, though fluctuating in its dif- 
ferent branches, pre-eminently prosperous on the 
whole: the proprietors of lands, in the obsen^er's 
own words, . 'out of the vortex and safe at anchor ;' 
and the mouied men eager ' to buy land, being a 
' safe property and a permanent revenue, and be- 
' cause there was an inundation of wealth in the 
' country.' Then also events of the utmost mag- 
nitude and moment were passing uijoiv tlw, ^taaS. 
poiitical stage; every man waanxwfc >«\«ss.wft*i- 
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rested in the tremendous tragedy of war, and the 
columns of the factious journalists, our Brissots 
and Marats, Girondistes and Jacobines, . • Whigs, 
•Ultra- Whigs, and downright Anarchists, were in 
^reat part occupied with the detail of passing 
events,. . so that, though they drugged every thing 
with poison, the venom itself was diluted, and 
there was less of it. Yet even then it was the 
first feeling of this judicious observer, that a spark 
might set the whole machine in a blaze; and when 
more knowledge of the country and of the people 
had lessened the force of his first impressions, and 
made him believe, as he hoped, that a state of 
things productive of such infinite good was in no 
danger of being subverted, he still perceived that 
no other government in Europe could long with4> 
stand the attacks to which this is constantly ex-^ 
posed ; that the abuse of the press is the curse of 
English liberty, and that the press has in it a de« 
composing as well as a vivifying principle.. . JLet 
us beware how we suffer the decomposing one t6 
predominate! It has already been at work too 
successfully and too long. The outrages .of the 
Luddites. . in consequence of which the manufac^ 
turers are removing from Nottingham, and the 
next generation may perhaps see grass growing 
in the streets of that now populous city, .were not 
occasioned by any grievances real or imaginary., 
nor by any actual distress ; they have proceeded 
from a spirit of insubordination, created, fostered, 
and inflamed by the periodical press. The agri- 
cultural riots were not occasioned by distress, . ; 
the unhappy culprits who suffered for them under 
ihe sentence of the \aw ^w^ m^ja. ^^ ^\^si^askKj^ 
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'It was not ' Poverty and his cousin Necessity wh» 
' brought them to those doiners,' and to ihat der 
ploruble end ; . . it was the spirit of factious dis- 
content, excited for the purposes of revolution by 
deiiiafcogtie orators, and demago^e journalists, 
who now do not even affect to conceal the object 
at which Ihey aim. If one man instigates another 
to commit mtirtler, the instigator, as well as the 
instrument, is punished : here the instrumentB 
alone have suffered, and the greater criminals pro> 
ceed with unabated or even increasing zeal in 
their endeavours lo provoke fresh excesses, and 
hurry on fresh victims to destruction, without 
compunction for the past, and re^rdless by what 
means they may accomplish the consummation 
which they seek. 

Tliis temper has been unequivocally shewn upon 
the present distress among the labouring and ma- 
nufacturing classes. Such numerous bodies oi ^ 
men having been thrown out of employ, every ^H 
good man perceived the necessity of affording ^H 
them temporary relief, and the propriety of allei- ^M 
viating the poor-rates by voluntary aid, till alter*- ^^ 
r 'tive measures of permanent policy could bedeviaed 
r%nd brought into action for gradually removing a 
Mnirthen that was becoming intolerable. It was bb 
■rtiviously expedient that this should be done, as 
■6iat the surgeon should apply a tourniquet to the 
^watiered limb till he can amputate it. And ta 
this course common humanity and common sense 
instantly pointed. British feeling and British 
generosity have never been appealed lo In vain. 
But in what manner has \.\\\s a'p^itfli >«.«» -^^^ 
gwered bg (/jeUltxa-Whigs ani ft^d^aii-'o^^*' 
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formere,. .the knife and cautery men? It is the 
old slory of the needy Knife-Grinder and the 
Friend of Humanity, in which the Rights of Man 
are prescribed, and the Sixpence refused. What 
was there feigned in playful satire has been the 
exact course pursued by our demac^gues, in the 
avowed hope that unrelieved distres^j may exaspe- 
rate the people against the government, and with 
the deliberate intention of iuflamiDg the ignorant 
multitude, and setting them on. 

There was, according to our judgement, a great 
error committed by the distinguished and excellent 
persons in whom the subscription originated. The 
names and the donations of the dignitaries of our 
church were all that was required from them ; 
their personal appearance at a public meeting', and 
that meeting too in a tavern, was inconsistent 
with their profession and their rank. When it is 
necessary for tiiem to recommend charity by pre- 
cept as well as example, it should be by their pas- 
toral charges in their professional character, not 
by exposing themselves as individuals to a verbal 
contest with fiiction and vulgarity. These obser- 
vations apply in part also lo the Royal Personages 
who came forward upon the same occasion, with 
the same excellent motives, but, as it appears to 
UB, with similar imprudence. Farliement is the 
place where their opinions may be delivered with 
dignity and effect. Public meetings should be left 
to those whose braxen fronts and brazen voices 
qualify them for such theatres : and were they left 
wholly to the orators of Palace Yard and the 
Common Hall, the spokeataen would not long be 
able to impose upon theit ao,4\UKft, ct^AaXwoa wfc 
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such auditors are ; they would quarrel among 

themselves, each striving lo be cock of the dung- 
hill ; the coarsest appetite would at length be 
palled by the ofTal with which these men diet it; 
and even if the public, gruwing weary of the Bame 
endless declamation, should not discover the folly 
of some, the profligacy of others, and the mia- 
represen tat ions and falsehooda of all, there would 
be no danger of their mistaking the character of 
such meetings, or imputing to them an undue 
importance. But when illiterate men, listening to 
their weekly allowance of politics, hear that Princes 
and Primates, the highest characters and the most 
sacred ones of the realm, have presented themselves 
at a tavern, to be contradicted, browbeaten, and 
hooted down by men some of whose names they 
had never heard before, and others who were 
better known for their misconduct than for any 
good deserts; when this extraordinary account., 
prejudicial enough in the simple truth, is rendered 
still more so by the malicious manner in which the 
whole proceedings are represented to the advan- 
tage of the demagogues, and by the revolutionary 
seasoning with whicii it is served up, ..is it not 
likely that their respect for what ought most to be 
respected should be sensibly diminished, and that 
they should suppose the revolution which is to 
render all ranks equal by pulling down the great, 
and elevating the low, has actually commenced? 

A provincial paper is now lying before us in 
which it is affirmed that a systematic revolution 
lias been effected by the politics of Mr. Pitt. The 
liberties of the country having bestv ose^^BratSi.., 

i tbe i^iftie wealth of 4ke naVwa iaSa?Ri'ft«.4- ^ 
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taxation, ^ what the people are instigated by their 
sufferings to do afterwards,' the incendiary says, 
is not a Revolution ; it is the just and natural 
effort of men to recover the possession of pros- 
perity for themselves and their posterity, . . it ia 
the uncontrollable exertion of a people striTing 
to regain their rights, to exist as men, and to act 
as a community. The scheme of public sub- 
scription/ he says, * is a specious mode of delu- 
sion, which the honest and independent poor 
even in the midst of their want justly regard as 
an insult The alleviation of their miseries can 
proceed only from the restoration of their rights 
as men : patient endurance can never be the fate 
of this realm, . . we will not be still and die quietly 
while a drop of vitality remains/ This is a 
chance specimen of the language which is at this 
time preached at public meetings, and has long 
been promulgated by the provincial as well as the 
Liondon press. The orators and journalists of this 
active and noisy faction tell the poor that the sub-^ 
scription which would alleviate their immediate 
necessities is a mockery and an insult; and in- 
stead of giving them bread, or devising means for 
employing them in public works, they advise thein 
to cry out for such measures and pursue such 
conduct as lead immediately to popular revolu- 
tion, . . of all curses the greatest which the Al- 
mighty in his anger could inflict upon this nation. 
One orator exhorts the people to refuse payment 
of the taxes; another recommends that the na- 
tional debt should be extinguished by a vote of 
/>ar7iainent, ., parliament of course being previ- 
ousjy reformed, so tYiaX \\. mw5 c»\iaY8X. ^'l \«^\.^ 
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sentatives who will not scruple at passing such a 
Tote ; a third advises that the tithes be sold and the 
produce funded ; a fourth demands universal suf- 
frage ; . . and some of these united politicians engage 
sever to cease their exertions till they shall have 
obtained what they call speedy, radical and efiec- 
tual reform; . . patient endurance, they tell us, shall 
not be their fate, they will not be still, their cry 
shall be too general to be mistaken and too power- 
fill to be resisted. Were there any limits to hu- 
man folly and human wickedness, it would be 
incredible that there should be men erroneous 
enough, and criminal enough . . with the example 
of France before their eyes (fresh and reeking as 
those horrors are!) to hold forth language like 
this, and exert themselves zealously and persever- 
ingly to convince the mob that the physical force 
is in their hands, and that it is their own fault if 
they submit longer to be governed by the educated 
and intellectual part of their countrymen. Have 
these persons ever asked themselves what would 
be the consequence of the measures which they 
advise?, .if universal suffrage were established, 
whether it would afford universal employment for 
the quiet and industrious part of the people as 
surely as it would for the worthless, the turbulent, 
the mischievous, and the wicked ? . . if the church 
property were seized, whether the title-deeds of 
the landholder would long be considered as giving 
him an indefeasible right to his estates?, .if the 
national debt were extinguished, whether the 
public would be benefited.by the ruin of the funded 
proprietors, that is, whether l\\e Vio^-^ n^ovj^.^ ^^- 
rive advantage from having owe oi \3tifc Xi^vsiofe ^^«*. 
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ralysed ? and whether national prosperity be the 
natural and necessary consequence of national 
bankruptcy, the breacli of national faith and the 
loss of national character ?. . finally, if the people, 
according to the advice of one of these popular re* 
presentatives, were to refuse payment of the taxes . • 
What then ? Let these men suppose themselves 
successful in their projects, and following in ima^ 
gination the career of their ambition, ask them- 
selves this question at every step,, .what then? 
If they should succeed in instigating the people 
to resistance, to rebellion, to civil war, to revolu- 
tion, what then? What might be the conse-» 
quences to this great.. this glorious .. this vene- 
rable country. He alone can tell without whose 
inscrutable will no calamity can befall us ; but the 
consequences to themselves may be foretold with 
perfect certainty, . . guilt, insecurity, fear, misery^ 
ruin> unavailing repentance, violent death, and 
infamy everlasting. It was remarked by one of 
the numerous French demagogues who fell into 
the pit which they had digged, that Revolutions 
were like Saturn and devoured their own children. 
* Should there be a Revolution in the other world,* 
said Danton to one of his friends, when they were 
on their way to the guillotine, . . * take my advice 
' and have nothing to do with it !' Danton asked 
pardon of God and man for having instituted the 
Revolutionary Tribunal : it was only on the first 
anniversary of its institution that he was carried be- 
fore it to receive sentence himself, . . so short is the 
teign of a Revolutionist ! 
Perhaps if M. Simond Vv«A ^t«iv¥lw^laud under 
its present aspect, he m\g|\\\.\v«N^^wx^^^^^^aa. 
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danger was real es well as ajiparent. But there 
is a via conaervatrix in tile state, and thi 
ventive means whicli exist are easy and effectual. 
It is only necessary to enforce the laws and ta 
stop the progress of sedition by such punishment.' 
as shall prevent a repetition of tlie offence,. . an^. 
other is absurdly inappropriale. Let the sheriifii 
and ma^ristrates refiise to call such meetings 
manifestly tend, and certainly are intended, to agl^^i 
tate the people. Let the civil power be streng'th^ 
ened wherever it is needful, by swearing in as coiw> 
stables every man who is a known friend to gooA 
order; mobs would then be so speedily suppressedt 
that the turbulent and misguided would not ven4 
ture to invade the properly of their neighboure- 
and disturb the peace of the country. Arm the 
sound part of the people thus with the law,, .let 
them fully uudersland the jrawer with which it 
invesls them, and that, if they will stand by the 
law, the law will stand by them. Let it but bo J 
made known that ' England expects every man l» M 
' do his duly,' and the sense of duty will be found* ^ 
as strong in men who are thus armed and called 
upon, as it proved at Trafalgar and at Waterloo. 
It is needless to observe how desirable it is, on 
every account, that the civil power should be pre- 
ferably employed wherever it is possible,, .and 
there are manyeases where it may be effectually em- 
ployed in which military force could be of no avail. 
In the counties where the Luddites continue their 
combinations, it is the custom that, before any 
frames are broken, one of the committee waits on 
the owner of the machinery, ordering U™i.\o &)»«*'- 
' , and in cmc v& xtfaM^- tewaSg^^^ 
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him Vi'iih (he destruction of his property ;. .tlie 
Bien who carry this threat are suftered quietly lo 
depErrt; (he memberd of llieir committees are 
linown, and the public houses where they hold 
Ihcir siLlings. Does the Inw sleep, thiit these 
Amga are carried on in open day? Every mun 
irbose property is in dang'er should be sworn in 
aa a cntistable, aiid every man also whom he 
shoold recommend as trustworthy : when Ihe well 
disposed are thus combined under Ihe law, for the 
pruteL'tiou of peace and order, we shall cease lo 
bear of depredations which have loo lon^ dis- 
graced the country. And liere we cannot refraiu 
from noticing the conduct of those niiig'istnitea in 
the Eastern counties, who capitulated with the 
agricultural liotem, and not only acceded to the 
demands of a mot), but even consented to deliver 
up men who had been apprehended in the act of 
rioting, and were then in custody. Tbis was aa 
fiagraiit a breach of duty as it would he in aa 
officer to desert his post, or turn his back upon the 
enemy in Ihe hour of battle. The nation has as 
much right to look foi' firmiiess from its magistrates 
as from its soldiers and its sailors. 

M. Siniond concludes his journal with a parallel 
between ihe French and English nations drawn 
with moderation, discernment, and in Ihe spirit of 
good will towards both. We cannot conclade 
more appropriately than by pursuing the parallel, 
and applying it to the state of England at this 
time, and that of France at the commencement of 
Ihe Revolution. We have our men of rank, like 
the Due de Diron, who act Irotn ernir rather than 
^dea tgn, . . but who koq\& ^D'N «"& Ui wBwoiBKCtaak 
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the last words which he uttered upon the scaffold, 
were, ' J have been false to my King, my Order, 
' and my God ! ' We have those wlio unite in 
themselves wealth, fashion and talent, the gifts of 
fortune and of nature, like Herault Sechelles and 
Si. Just,., but who like them are corrupted by evil 
principles and evil desires ; and who, if they were 
once ' in blood,' would find ' that sin must pluck 
on sin ;' we have our literatuli and philosophists 
like the Girondistes;. .OUT lawyers like Bamave, 
only without his eloquence ; . . our Rabauts de St. 
Elienne who would fain exchange the dissenting 
pulpit for the tribune ;. . our professors of humanity 
like Robespierre who wrote a treatise against the 
punishment of death ; our journalists like Camille 
Desmoulins and Hebert ; our Petions and San- 
tcrres; and if the season for indulging such dis- 
positions were arrived, our Marats, Billauds and 
Carriers would not be wanting. Bnt on the other 
liund we have a moral and religious people een- 
sible of the blessings which they possess ; a gentry 
who will stand by the law and esert themselves to 
maintain it ; a loyal army and navy ; a govern- 
ment which has raised us to the highest pilch of 
glory ; and a constitution whii:h is the admiration 
and envy of the whole civilized world, which has 
been transmitted to, us by our fathers, and which 
we will transmit to our ehildren.,so help us 
God! 
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If the opinions of profliffate and of mistaken 
Moea may be tfaiiug-lit to reHect disgrace upon (he 
nation, of which they constitute a part, it might 
Terily be aaid that England was Dever so much 
disgraiied as at this lime. Never before had the 
country been engag^ed in so long or so arduous a 
strugg'le ; never had any country, in ancient or ia 
modem tinies, made such great and persevering 
«i[ertions; never had any country displayed more 
perfect magnanimity, and scarcely ever had any 
contest been terminated with such consummate 
And transcendent glory:-. this at least is univeF- 
sally acknowledged;, .it ia confessed as much by 
-the rftge and astonishment of the ferocious revolu- 
tionist, and the ill-disguise<l regret of a party 
whom the events of the war hare stullitied as well 
&S soured, as by the gratitude and admiration of 
«11 true Britons, and of tlie wise and (he good 
throughout the civilized world. Yet at this lime, 
wiien the plans of goveramenS, Viosft \»ii\i *waf*s»^ 
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of a twenty years' war. . the legitimate object of a 
just Hud necessary war,. . has been attained, and 
England, enjoying the peace which she has thus 
bravely won, slionld be left at leisure to pursue 
with undistracted attention those measures, which, 
by mitigating present evils and preventing crimes 
in future, may, as far as human means can be ef- 
fectual, provide for an increasing and stable pros- 
perity ;. . at this time a cry of discontent is gone 
forth, the apostles of anarchy lake advautage of a 
temporary and partial distress, and by imposing 
upon the ignorance of the multitude, flattering 
their errors and inflaming their passions, are ex- 
citing them to sedition and rebellion. 

During the great struggle between Charles I. 
and his parliament, the people required an ap- 
pearance at least of devotion and morality in thnr 
leaders ; no man could obtain their confidence 
unless he observed the decencies of life, and con- 
formed in liis outward deportment to the laws 
of tiod and man. There was much hypocrisy 
among' them as well as much fanaticism, but the 
great body of the nation were sincerely religioua, 
and strict in the performance of their ordinary 
-duties; and to this cause, more than to any other, 
is it owing that no civil war was ever carried on 
with BO few excesses and so little cruelly, so that 
the conduct of the struggle was as honourable to 
the nation as the ultimate consequences have been 
beneticial. It is a melancholy, and in some re- 
spects an alarming thing, to observe the contrast 
at the present crisis, when ihe populace look 
for no other quaUKcaiton. m iheii hcTues than ef- 
■frotttery and a vo\vib\e UmgMft. ^a&4^ ? ' ^ - 
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they have always been ; hut evil-minded and 
insidious men, who in former times endeavoured 
to deceive the moral feelings of the multitude, have 
now laboured more wickedly and more successfully 
in cori'Uptiug them. Their favourite shall have « -^ 
plenary dispensation for as many v 
afford to entertain, and as many crimes as he m^ 1 
venture to commit^ go he willhutharans^eagaio^ j 
the ^vernment and insult the Prince Regent, I 
they wink at the breach of a commandment, and ] 
are ready, as far as their sovereignty extejids, < 
annulthe verdictofa jury. Among them scditit 
Btands in the place of charity aud covereth a mid- ] 
titude of sins. 

Were it not that the present state of popular I 
knowledge is a necessary part of the process of 1 
society, a stage through which it must pass ii 
progress toward sometliing better, it miglit rea: 
ably be questioned whether the misinformation of i 
these times be not worse than the ignorance of I 
former ages. For a people who are ignorant and ' 
know themselves to be so, will oflen judge rightly 
when they are called upon to think at all, acting 
from common sense, aud the miperverted instinct ' 
of equity. But there is a kind of half knowledge j 
which seems to disable men even from form' 
just opinion of the facts before them,, .a sort of J 
squint in the understanding which prevents it I 
irom seeing straightforward, and by which aS 
objects are distorted. Men in this slate soon 
begin to confound the distinctions between right 
and wrong; farewell then to simplicity of heart, 
and with it farewell to rectitude oi \ij&^nvi-s.v\ 
The demoasfratwfjft^ of genmetc^ vuAefi.^ ^Oaoa. 
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their force with Ihem. for Ihey are gross and t>»> 
gible; but to all mor&l proposi lions, to all finer 
truths they ar« inseDsible; the part of their nature 
whicli should correspond with these is stricken 
with dead palsy. Give men a smattering of law, 
and they become litigious ; give them a smattering 
flf* physic, and tliey become hypochondriacs or 
quacks, disordering themselves by the strength 
of imagiimiion, or poisoning others in the pic- 
sumptuousness of conceited ignorance. But of 
all men, the smatterer in philosophy is the most 
intolerable and the most dangerous ; he begins by 
unlearning his Creed and his ComninndTiients ; 
and in the process of eradicating what it is the 
business of all sound education to implant, bis 
duty to God is discarded jirst, mid his duty to his 
neighbour presently ailerwards. As long as be 
coflfiaes himself to private practice the misehief 
docs not extend beyond his ])rivate circle; there 
indeed it shews itself;, .his neighbour's wife may 
beiu some danger, and bis neighbour's property 
also, if the distinctions between mtum and tuim 
should be practically inciHivenient to the man of 
£ree opinions. But when he commences professor 
of moral and political philosophy for the benefit 
of the public, the fables of old credulity are then 
verified; his very breath becomes venomous, ^d 
every page which he sends abroad carries tvith it 
poison to the unsuspecting reader. 

It has been shewn, in a former essay, how men 
of this description are ucliiig upon the public, 
and in what manner a large part of the people 
Aave been prepaieA ^ot vVie tinu with whicb 
ihey iijoeulaJe Iheaa. Toe fcam^nft wi(^%~^ 
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such a stale of things are now fully apparent; 
and the desli^ns of the incendiaries, which ham 
for sonie years been proclaimed so plainly, thrt 
they ought, Inn^ ere Ibis, to have been prevented, 
are now manifested by overt acts. On this pdnt, 
therefore, it cannot be necessary to enlarge. But 
there is a class of pohtical reformers who profess, 
accordiug' to Home Tooke's espression, that they 
mean to slop al Brentford ; and as these g^entle- 
men, as far as they gti, nse the same argument* j 
by which their more eager allies are stimulated t» 
go the whole way and push forwBird for the Uank 
and the Tower, it maj not be a useless task to 
detect their fallacies and eipose their talsehood. 

It is boldly asserted tliut the late war was iin- 
flertaken and carried on agamst llie wiNhes of the 
people, snd in support ot ilespotic giivemments 
against the Lbcrties of mitnkiod , thdt it was tlie 
cause of the existing distress, being itself a con- 
sequence of the corrupt state of the represenlalianq 
and that the remedy tor all our evils is a Uefbrni 
in Parliament. The first of these assertions is m 
dirett oppositiou to the truth. The second ino- 
putes the evil to u cause in itself inevitable, and 
which has only incidentally and partially operated 
in producing it. The third recommends a remedy 
which could jio more mitigate the disense, than 
tlie demoiitinii ofTeuterden Steeple could remffPB 
Goodwin Sands. 

if ever there was a war begun and carried to ite , 
close with the hearty concurrence of the n 
was the late war with France. We appeal t 
every person who remembeva \iie Wgavvim^ 'j^'Si 
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French Revolulioii, whether, ir the queslion of 
peace or war had been referred to ihe jieopte of 
England and decided by universal suRrage, Mr. 
Pitt would have found one dissentient voice in 
a. thousand? That question completely broke up 
an opposition, which, till then, had nearly equi- 
poised the weight of the minialry ; the few who 
remained with Mr. Fox sunk at once from the 
rank and character of a party to that of a. faction 
as feeble as they were unpopular;, .so feeble, 
indeed, and so utterly insigni^cant in the scale, 
that they look the memorable step of seceding from 
Parliament. The principle of loyalty was trium- 
phant even to intolerance ; in most parts of Eng- 
land the appellations of republican and jacobin 
were sufficient to mark a man for public odium, 
perhaps for personal danger, persecution and ruin. 
The riots at Birmingham, as they proved of what 
excesses an infuriated rabble are capable, prove also 
beyond all possibility of confutation what were the 
politics of the multitude at that time. And as is 
iBlways the case in seasons of violent political feel- 
in";, men who were brought to trial for sedition, 
were in some instances convicted upon evidence 
scandalously insufficient, and condemned not for 
their actions, but for their opinions. The prose- 
cutions were the act of government, hut the con- 
victions were the work of the people. Government 
was supported and even impelled by public ojri- 
iiion; and there is perhaps no instance in history 
wherein a nation has been more unanimous than 
the British nation in the great and decisive mea- 
sure of declaring war ngamsV ^.\v£ Yxtftiki republic. 
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; records of parliament, the addresses and 
are unanswerable proofs of this. 
None but they who sre entirely unacquainted with 
the transactiuiis of those times can believe that 
the war was undertaken against the opinion of 
the people ; and the writers and orators who assert 
it, make the impudent assertion either in utter 
ignorance or in utter contempt of truth. 

Thus much concerning the commencement of 
hostilities, at which time, if the government of 
Fl»g;Iand had been a pure democracy, and the 
people had given their votes by themselves instead 
of their representatives, the majority in favour of 
that measure would have been even more apparent 
than it was. As for the justice of the war, had it 
been undertaken for no other purpose than that 
of weakening Prance, by dismembering It, Eng- 
land wotild have been justified by the conduct of 
France in the struggle with America. But it 
rests iipou better ground. It has beeu asserted, 
with reference to this subject, that one nation has 
no right to interfere with liie internal arrangements 
of another ; and this assertion is to this day re- 
peated, as if it were an axiom in political morality. 
Bui as M. de Puisaye, who demolishes the argu- 
ments built upon this sandy foundation, has well 
observed,, .it is with the indej>endence of nations 
as with the liberty of individuals, they have a 
right to do every thing which involves no v^rong 
to others. So long as my neighbour demeans 
himself conformably to the laws, his conduct is no 
concern of mine : but if he convert his house into 
a brothel, or commence 8manufocU«^V!(«^e.-wVijS«> 
should poison my famfty ^'\ttv \ta >««i'ari«s»»»» 
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Blench, I prosecute him fur & nuisance. IF h» 
should Ihiuk proper lo tatie an air-baCh in (he 
SLreet before m; nindows, his natumi liberty 
would he restrained by the wholesome discipline 
cf Bedlam or of the bendle; and if he were to set 
his house on tire, the services of the finisher of 
the law would be required. Just each are the 
relations of one country to another. With the 
internal arrangements of any neighbouring people 
we have nolhmg to do, as long as their arrsnire- 
ments have nothing to do nith us. Should they 
be seized with madness, bite one another, and 
turn the whole land into one miserable Bedlam, 
Gnd restore them to their senses ! . . we cannot. 
But if tilis Bedlam breaks loose, and its inhabit- 
ants insist upon biting us, there is no alternative 
but (hat of resorting to those measures whiuh 
unhappily are the only substitute for law between 
nations when they differ; wars, as Lord Bacon 
says, being ' suits of appeal lo the tribunal of 
' God's Justice, when there is none on earth to 
' decide the cause.' That the French were in a 
Btate of madness, is what all Frenchnien of evpry 
party have confessed since they came to their 
senses ajler the reign of terror, or of cowardice, 
as one of their own countrymen has more property 
called it; and that they invited other nations to 
follow their eiiample by a decree, promising assis- 
tance to any people who should rise to vindicate 
the rights of men, can be no matter of dispute, ftw 
the fact is recorded in tiistory, to the truth of 
which half the existing generatiou are witnesses. 
There may be some viho (\uestiMi the policy of 
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was commenced, and there can be few who would 
commend the manner in which it waa conducted; 
bnt only those persona who set truth nt defiance 
and ore incapable of shame will assert that it was 
unpopular. It was a war by acclamation, in 
which the people went with the government heart 
and hand. In its progress every conceivable error 
was committed ; so that if men had looked to the 
conduct of the allies, their discordant views and 
their deplorable counsels, they mipiht, without 
hesitation, have pronounced the contest hopeless, 
had they not perceived on the other hand a con- 
stant and reasonable cause for hope in the con- 
dition of France itself. For in the course of the 
French revolution one excess succeeded another, 
each more extravagant than that which went be- 
fore it; follies were generated by follies, Crimea 
begot crimes, and horrors were produced by the 
monstrous intermixture of both, such as former 
times had never seen, not in the most barbarous 
countries, not in the fiercest ages of superstition, 
not under the most execrable tyrannies. If deple- 
tion be a remedy for raging madness, it mio^ht have 
been thought that blood enoug-h was let by their 
own executioners to have brought back this frantic 
nation to its senses. It was impossible that so un- 
natural a state should be permanent, . . certain that 
the great bo<ly of the people must desire rest and 
security above all other things, . . more than prob- 
able that when they were wearied wkh sufferings 
and wit!) changes, they would look to a restoration 
of the exiled family as the easiest and surest rr 
ofpiittinganend to them. Mau-j occasvow?.'^ 
in which this object mig\itbave\«etteSwAs-^^ 



there lieen less treachery and less inibeciUty in tbe 
councils of the emigrant princes, ant) niore ivisdom 
and more decision iu the allied cabinets. These 
opportunities were lost j and when, in the tenth 
year of the war, the epirit of Jacobinism was 
hiirnt out in France, and in the regular progress 
of revolutions a mllitnry government had been 
established upon the wreck of principles and in- 
stitutions, the peace of Amiens was made. 

As the Anti-Jacobine war had been eniinently 
popular at ils commencement, so was ihe peace of 
Amiens made in entire concurrence with the general 
wishes of the people. Not that the great majority 
believed it would be permanent, but because they 
thought it on every account proper that the ex- 
periment should be made. The minority which 
followed Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham in 
condemning it, was even smaller than that which 
had silled with Mr. Fox in reprobating the war: 

I but the weis;ht of their arguments was felt, and 
they manilested a sensibihty for the honour of the 
country, and a warmth for its interests which 
sunk deep in the public mind. The danger from 
Jacobinism seemed to be gone by ; there remained 
no other vestige of it in France than the wreck 
which it had brought about ; the French nation 
was returning to its old fondness for tinsel and 
gold chains; the Eternal Republic had already 
past from the despotism of many to the despotism 
of one ; it was evident that the First Consul might 
exchange his mongrel title whenever he thought 
fit for that of Grand Moiianpic, Emperor, or 
Arch-cnijieror, if it liked him better; and there 
leas good reason tot sw\>^OTVft%, ox inXXv^a w» T«ta- 
J 
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son to doubt, tbat his inclinations were taking 
that course. There was therefore nothing to ap- 
prehend from France on the score of |>olilicaI 
contagion ; the practical lectnres wliich had been 
read upon Jacobinism in that, country might have 
been thought sufficient to undeceive mankind till 
the very end of lime. But a new danger imd 
grown out of the war lo which ttiat principle had 
given rise. What waa the position in which FraooB 
was Jefl at its termination? What were the views 
of tlie French government, and what was the per- 
sunal cjiaracter of Die individual by whose etrfe 
will it was directed? 

The political system of Europe Jiad been fear- 
fully dislocated by the 
pitched that which during a century and half it had 
been the great object of English policy to prevent. 
She had obtained possession of the Netherlands, 
extended her frontier to the Rhine, and held Uol' 
land on one side and Italy on the other, in actual 
dependance. Switzerland also,, .unoffending and 
happy Switzerland, the asylum of literature, liberty 
and peace, which during three centuries of caiv- 
tentioD had been respected as the sacred t«rritoty 
of Christendom, .. Switzerland also had been 
added, by an act of atrocious aggression, to the 
dependencies of France. All or more than all 
that Iiowis XIV. attempted had been el}ecle<f. 
Was it likely, was it in the nature of things that 
France sliould stop here? Ambition is one of 
those passions which are stimulated, not satiated 
by indulgence. And this nation was habitually 
ambitious, habitually fond of inm, ■^Vffit'wi to«»-- 
eil, Hciiny pBt ie alW ^M pw aevftrm^'S ■wm&. ^ 
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internal changes upon one system of aggrandiae- 
ment, and pursuing its purposes, even in the 
best ages of its history, equally without faith and 
without remorse. The French were now sur- 
rounded with their trophies and intoxicated with 
their triumphs; had there been no other cause, 
their imlional character and the known policy 
which had so long actuated all their governments, 
iffust have made reflecting persons doubt the 
continuance of a peace concluded under such 
circunislances with such a people^ But to in- 
crease these apprehensions France possessed a 
portentous military force, the greatest which had 
ever been seen in the civilized world, perfectly 
crg^anixed, in the hij^hest stale of discipline, and 
under generals whose talents were believed to he 
incomparable, and who were at the very height 
of military renown. ' If the clouds be full of 
* rain,' says Solomon, ' they empty themselves 
' upon the earth.' War, lo which the French, 
more than any other people, had always been 
inclined, had become the national passion, the 
preferable, or ratlier the only road to wealth, 
honour and distinction. It omens ill for the 
tranquillity of nations when Mars is Lord of the 
Ascendant. And there no longer existed upon the 
continent any counterpoise to the power of liiis 
restless, politic and elated people. Austria had 
come out of the struggle with loss of territory, 
diminished reputation, and exhausted resources. 
the contest which had impoverished Austria 
and loaded England with an enormous debt, had 
been to France a aoaiKii of revenue as well as 
power; for lUe Steo<i\, \»%\\nft«?, '(I'viSA \i^^ 
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ruptcy at home, had proceeded abroad upoo the 
maxim of Machiavelii, that men and arms will 
find money and provide for themselves. And as 
the olficers and soldiers had been trained in the 
revolution, the priDciples which they had learnt 
in ihut ferocious school mi^ht render them as 
dangerous at home to the adventurer for monar- 
chy a^ they would be powerful instruments for 
carrying into effect his wider plans of foreign 
usurpation. It was to be ap|>reheuded then, that 
both from motives of political and personal pru- 
dence the First Consul would employ these lurba- 
lent spirits in their vocation. Louis XVI., the 
most benevolent, tlie most truly religious, the 
most conscientious of the Bourbon kings, engaged 
in hostilities against this country for no other 
reason than that the contest in America oSercd an 
opportunity for aggrandizing France by weak* 
ening England. Could we suppose that the First 
Consul would be more scrupulous, and let pass 
any occasion of gratifying the old enmity of 
France, and avenging himself upon the only 
people by whom he had ever been baffled in his 
career? Was he so just, so pious, so humane, 
that we might rely upon his faithful observance of 
treaties, and his love of peace ? 

Sir William Temple, a man of great sagacity 
and much political experience, observes that he 
' never could find a better way of judging the 
' resolutions of a state, than by the personal temper 
* and understanding, or passions and humours of 
' the princes or chief ministers that were for the 
' time at the head of affairs^ T\vvi doatx-sviMS'i. 
^ol ds good ffvpn^ jp fre** go\et\n\«iv\a'. Vv'&vV«* 
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much greater force mnsl i) apply to a coDnta^ 
where every thing is decided by ihe will and plea- 
Eitreofaii individual'. In sucliactiiinlrytKe course 
of lis politics can be inferred solely from the charac- 
ter of thai individual. How far then had the cha- 
Tacter of Buonaparte been developed at this time? 
The English are a g-enernus people. Howe»er 
nrnch they might reirrel the course of adverse for- 
tune ia which they Imd been engas^ed, they did not 
regard the First Coiiaiil with any invidious feeling 
becanse he had been their Biictessfiil enemy. 
They had rendered full justice In Washinvtm 
imder more hnmilialing circnmstances : even 
those persons who disapproved in princrple the 
cause in which he triumphed, regarded that es- 
cellent man with admiration and reverence. 
There were causes also which might make men of 
opposite parlies a^eein the wish that Buonaparte 
'shonid not be found wanting; in the scale ; so Ihfrt 
■when tliey weighed him in their own ji»d»einent, 
there was a bias given, pefh&ps unconsciouBly, t« 
the balance in his favour. The disoiplea of the 
Hevolution reconciled themselves to the disappoint- 
ment of their republican hopes, by considering 
that the First Consul was a child of the Revslii- 
tion,. .(he Jupiter of that Saturn which hod 
devoured its elder children ;. .that he prevented 
the restorolion of the Bourbons, governed in the 
name, at least, of the people, and still talked of 
liberty and philosophy. The enemies of the Re- 
'volution suw more aci^UKitely that Buonaparte -had 
destroyed republicanism in Prance ; and as they 
bad now given up l\\e Binw'ncnw, whose t 
mdeed they hod ne^et sttpY«*^ci ^vCara-*' 
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consistently, it would be soiue consolation for the 
failure of their plans, if the man with wbom they 
had treated should prove worthy of the rank ia 
which lljey Itad recognized him as legitimately; 
established. But with what aspects had tbis 
Lucifer of the age risen above the horizon? Mis 
career had been not more remai'kable for boldnesa 
ill enterprize than for aodacity in crimes. Hii 
conduct in. Italy had been alike distinguiGhed by 
perlidy, rapacity, insolent usurpation, and cold, 
cakulalin^, systematic inhumanity. There ht. 
began that system of military murder which before 
his time was unknown in civilized Europe. 
Three* of tlie most honourable inhabitants o£ 
Verona were condemned by one of his military, 
trihunul^j, and executed in sight of the whole 
city, because their countrymen had been provoked 
to resist the intolerable exactions and outrages a£ 
liie French. One of these victims was in hia 
hands upon the faith of a treaty, another as all 
ambassador, and the third had received a soUmni 
□f security. So far &iim liaving acted 
) towards (he French^ one of them, had 
saved Frenchmen during the insurrection, and 
another had many times removed their wounded 
soldiers from the held, when their brutal com- 
rades, and more brutal generals, had left them 
there to perish. With the same contempt of the 
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law of nations, the usages of war, and Ihe com- 
mon feelings of hiiniBniC;. Buonaparte put the 
municipal ofTicera of Pavia to ileath. Military 
executions were inflicted without remorse upon 
the slightest pretext; and giving full si;ope to the 
brutal passions and corrupted principles of his 
soldiers, he suffered them to perpetrate eiery kind 
of havocit, cruelty, and abomination. 

Such had heen Buonaparte's conduct in Italy. 
His Egyptian expedition was characterized by 
deeper horrora. The massacre al JafEi. and the 
poisoning of his own wounded men have fre- 
quently been denied, and there have been authors 
who with felicitous ingenuity have attempted 
upon these charges to prove a negative in hia 
behalf. Both charges are now established bevond 
all possibility of further denial, by the avowal of the 
criminal himself, and by the full testimony of eye- 
witnesses to the massacres, and of men who 
were in the camp. These had been his actions 
before the peace of Amiens ; they proved him to 
be alike destitute of truth, honour, religion, and 
humanity, ' That which is crooked cannot be 
* made straight.' Was peace likely to be durable 
when it depended upon this man's faith ? Was it 
reasonable to suppose that we should gather olives 

I from this upas tree? 
During the short continuance of peace, Buona- 
parte annexed Piedmont to France ; he made 
himself president of the Italian republic; he 
formed a new constitution for Switzerland, and 
marched an overpowering force into that country 
to establish it. T\ie nomnuA viiAe^v.tlence of 
Holland was as U lfle tcot 



tliere to hold it in subjection, and exact Buch> I 
loans as lie thoug'ht proper to deniuiid. Whenr I 
Eng^land re moo stmt ed a;;aiiisl these acts of ag- 
grandizement, and declared lier intention of re-; 
tainin^ Malta as some counterpoise, inadequate as- 
it was, he replied that Eng-landhad nothing to da 
with any arrangements of France; slie was Aors- 
du conlinnU,. .excluded from contiuental affairs; 
and so she must remain, for this was now to bfr 
the first principle of European policy. The rela- 
tions between France and England were tlie 
Treaty of Amiens, the whole Treaty of Amiena,' 
and nothing but the Treaty of Amiens ; and as for 
her retaining Malta, he said, he would rather see 
her in possession of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. 

he has lived to see her in possession of both. 

Little dreaming of such an issue, he threatened 
us with immediate invasion, and the vengeance 
which five hundred thousand men were ready to 
inflict. As a mercantile power, aujiposing, he 
said, that tiiose words (yvimance marchaude) 
were ever again to be allied, England was pros- 
perous, but those Englishmen who knew that a 
nation never can lose its glory with impunity, had' 
good reason to pei'ceive nothing but disasters 
before them. He required the British govern- 
ment to send the members of the Bourbon Jamily, 
and all such emigrants as wore their orders, out 
of the country ; and to put a stop to tlie unbe- 
coming and seditious publications with which the 
newspapers and other works printed in* England 
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ivcre filled. The answer of ^ British govern- 
ment to this latter demand is well worthy of bein^ 
held in remembrance, for tiic bonoiir of those 
ministers by whom it was dictated, and the in- 
struction of those ample men who are taught ta 
believe that the war against Buonaparte was a 
war against liberty : ^ His Majesty cannot and 

* never will, in consequence of any representation^ 

* or any menace from a foreign power, make any 
** concession which can be in the smallest degree 
** dangerous to the liberty of the press, as secnred 

* by the constitution of this country.' The hiws, 
they stated, were as open to the French g^Tem- 
inent as to themselves. They neither had, nor 
wanted, any other protection than what those laws. 
afforded ; and never would they consent to new- 
model them, or change their constitution, to gra- 
tify the wishes of any foreign power. His 
Majesty, it was added, expected that the French 
government would not interfere in the manner in 
which the government of his dominions was con- 
ducted, or call for any change in those laws with 
which his people were perfectly satisfied.. .Is it t& 
he imputed to an entire ignorance of the state of 
England, or to an insolent belief that every thing 
must be subservient to his pleasure, that afler 
this decisive reply Buonaparte returned to the 
subject, and formally jHoposed that ^ means should 
*be adopted to prevent in future any mentioa 

* being made, either in official discussions, or ia 

all ministera, npoa going; out of office, should \n diaqnalifitd for sitting: 
in parliament daring the next seven years : another proposed that anjf 
M* of parliament who should insult an allied poirer (or, in other 
'••D shonld expresa au \Juf«.voxna\A^ wjttCxwi «fL ^\A^it»vB^x\A 
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polemical writinps, in Eng^iand, of what waa 
passing in Prance; as in like manner in the 
French official di.scnssions and polemical writings, 
no metitton whatever should be made of vrbat 
was passing in England?' England desired no 
such reciprocity. There was no part of her history, 
ao part of her conduct, no part of her intentions* 
which required eonceolment. Was she to put out 
her eyes, l*cauae Buonaparle wished to keep 
France in darkness? 

It is not unseasonable to recall these facts to 
Femembrance, aa also the appointment of military 
spies in our seaports, under the character of com- 
mercial agents ; Sebastiani's report upon Egypt, 
indicalinfT ciearly a design of repenting the at- 
tempt upon that country ; the declaration of 
Buonaparte that Egypt sooner or later roust be- 
long to Prance, either by an arrangement with the 
Purie, or by a partition of the Turkish empire; 
and finally the memorable assertion that England 
wasnot able toeontend single-handed with France. 
Were we indeed so fallen, ..so clmnged ? Were 
we actually, according to the new public law 
which was now enunciated, excluded from all 
concern in the affairs of the continent ? Had we 
lost not only our rank, but even our place, among' 
the powers of Europe ; and were we to be thank- 
ful for the moderation wliich permitted us still to 
exist as a mercantile community ? If so, it 
behoved us to demolish Blenheim, to prohibit all 
tToka of English history, and teach the whole 
riS'-ig generation the use of French as their com- 
moA-speech, that they might \ic 'pte.^'tiA ^o^ '^»'*- 
decree whieii should iiiclud« GteaX, ^xAaM*. a«««^ 
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the dependent provinces of France, and London 
among the ' good cities' of the Great Empire ! 
The alternative proposed to us was war, or such 
submission as, if it were not necessitated by utter 
helplessness, could be imputed only to cowardice 
or fatuity ; a submission which would have given 
Buonaparte time to create a navy, and make in- 
vasion practicable; which would have delayed the 
war for no longer a time than suited his con- 
venience, . . that is, . . till that navy should have 
been completed, and which would have rendered 
the war infinitely more formidable when the hour 
was come. Nor would the interval have been 
peace *; it could only have been an armed truce ; 
a state of feverish suspicion, harassed insecurity, 
Bnd exhausting vigilance. This the people un- 
derstood; they had been desirous that the ex- 
periment of peace should be tried; they saw 
plainly that the experiment had failed ; that no 
danger could be so great and certain as that of 
continuing on such terms with such an enemy: 
when, therefore, the government, in perfect accord- 
ance with the sound judgement, the common sense, 
and the honest honourable feelings of the nation, 
determined upon renewing hostilities, the news 
was welcomed in the city of London with huzzas. 
There were writers and speakers at the time 

• * War,' gays Hobbes, * consisteth not in battle only, or the act of 

* fighting, bat is a tract of time wherein the will to contend by battle 
"* is sufficiently known ; and therefore the notion of time is to be con- 

* «idered in the nature of war, as it is in the nature of weather. For 

* as the natore of good weather lyeth not in a shower or two of rain, 
"* hut in an inclination thereto of many days together, so the natore of 
*irar consisteth not in actual &gV^%, Wx \a W^YtitkNniL 4\&^«ttion 

' thereto, dnnng all the Ume liiete Va m asMxaxiM xa ^* «»s»n; . 



who affected to re^rd this nianirestation oFpublU^ 
opinion with horror, and represented it as pro-- 
ceeditig' from a brutal insensibility to the evils of 
war, or a mure brutal delig'ht in anticipating its 
g'ains. They libelled their coiintryDien thus 
because party-feeling made them incspahle oF 
imderslandin^ the right English spirit which 
looked danger in the face, and thus cheerfully' 
defied it in reliance upon God and a good cause.' 
But had the city statesmen forgotten this memo-' 
rable and notorious fact when they resolved that- 
the war had been undertaken in opposition to the 
wishes of the people? We have heard of the 
omnipotence of Parliament, but the town and 
conntry petitioners in their omnipoleuce attempt 
to go beyond it; they enact for the past as well' 
ns the future, and vote unanimous resolulions^ 
which are to alter what has been. There is a 
proverb which says that great wits have short' 
memories, and the old balsam of memory should- 
be prescribed for such state-mongers, unless b 
decoction of the herbs honesty and rue might be- 
deemeda more appropriate medicine, the organ 
of veracity being the seat of the disease. A- 
French historian was one day relating some cir-' 
cumstances which had recently occurred, when a 
person, better informed of the transaction, told' 
him that the facts were not as he represented 
them : * Ah, Monsiew f he replied, ' tant pit 
pour lea faOi,' so much the worse for the facts ! 
Jt was honestly said,, .and is characteristic of 
French historians : but when men either in public 
or private assert things in oppo=.\lMA\\.o'i\e.ssM.'is, 
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conseut o€ maakind has determtaed-thal ii^ i» sor 
much the worse for the assertors : a loss of clta- 
tacter and of credit is incurred; they are cast- 
dieted either of ignorance, or of wilful miscepie.- 
aentation, and in such cases ignorance is as poor 
a plea in morals and in politics, as in lanr. 

The little opposition which was made* to the- 
renewal of the war was of a very different charac- 
ter from that which had been manifested at its: 
commencement. There was a deep, tfaou^ rais- 
taken principle in the opposers of the anti-jacobin 
war, . . a passionate persuasion that England was 
engaged in a bad cause. They who thotx^t 
thus, believed the declarations, of the French,, 
overlooking, their actions^ or regarding thenk. 
through a false medium, and being, for the most 
part, ill-read in history and ignorant of humao. 
nature. But afler the peace of Amiens there was 
nothing of this delusion ; no man dreamt thai the 
liberties of France were invaded, or the rigbfts- of 
men in danger. They who had wished most, 
sincerely for the triumph of those rights, desiredb 
now with equal sincerity that the adventurer mi^t 
be overthrown, who, having it in his power ta 
establish free governments in Fcance and Italy,, 
bad chosen to erect a military tyranny for himself.. 
Th^ who loved liberty, knowing what they lovect 
and wherefore they loved it, could have no other 
wish : expenetice had shewn them how widelj 
their principle had been misled^ and that verp 
principle having rubbed off the rust of its error,, 
pointed to the true north, and directed them in. 
the right course* TWfevT' ^^Vva cv^n^sed the wear,. 



fhe inadequacy of the plea which had been i 
signed to iadicaLe the approaching rupture. Thd 
plea houever was a mere ofhoial form, like « j 
fiction in law, in no degree a&ectiiig the meritE 
the cause. The question was placed by ibe itA- 
itjster upon Hs true grounds, wlien he said we 
were at war because we could not be at peace. 
And it is absiurd to call that inexpedient which ii 
inevitable. 

The popular cliaraeter of the war was further 
manifested by the numbers who immedlaldy e»- 
roUed themselves a.<i voluuteers. iiuonaparte had 
expecled no such unanimity, uo such enthnBJasni. 
His generals from Etrypt had informed him of 
what materials the British aiiny was composed, 
and he had himself received a memorable lesEon 
from the navy at Aboukir and at Acre. Loudly 
therefore ae he had threatened to invade us, the 
spirit which was displayed upon our shores in- 
timidated him from attempting to put the threat 
in execution ; and he turned away to the easier 
course of cotitinentel JiggrandiEenient; hoping to 
effect the overthrow of England by esclurling her 
merchandiM from Europe, and thus ruining her 
finances. His operations were now carried ob 
»i]>on a greater scaie than had ever before been 
witnessedin European warfare; his victories were 
more decisive, his successes more rapid ; for 
having men at command, and being iiis own 
general, hisproijress was iie\^r retarded for want 
of an adequate force, nor embarrassed by vacilla- 
ting coKHsels; and as for means, .being troubled 
with no scruples of any kind, \« w». ov^-j ■e™?- 
ported bis troops upon the couoVivh, to "«^i>^ '09«4 
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were quartered, but exacted contributions froJH 
his allies as well as his enemies. One campaign 
was followed by another, each more destructive 
than the IhrI; till the peace of Tilsit leHhim un- 
disputed master of the continent from the Elbe to 
the Adriatic, with Spain in vassalage, Denmark 
for his ally, and Russia moving; like a puppet as 
lie pulled the wires. That he aspired at universal 
empire was now scarcely disguised; it even 
seemed as if some drama of religious imposture 
was in preparation, and that he meunl to enact 
the part of Maliomnied as well as of Charle- 
magne. As in Egypt he hod proclaimed tliat 
Destiny directed all his aciions, and bad decreed 
from the beginning of the world that after beating 
down the Ctqss he should come into that country 
lo fulfil Ihe task assig'ned him; so now he was 
addressed as (he anointed Cyrus of the Lord,. . 
the living image of the Divinity, .. the mortal 
after God's own heart, to whom the fate of nations 
was entrusted : and in a catechism, which was 
to be the first thing taught throughout the French 
empire, it was inculcated In direct terms, that to 
honour and serve the Emperor was the same tiling 
as to honour and serve God himself! Under 
these circumstances peace appeared more remote 
than ever. An allcmpt was made to obtain it 
under the motley administralion of Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Fox, but even the Foxiles while ihey 
were iu power felt that peace was impossible. 
And on this occasion the opinion of the citizens 
of Jjondon was again manifested, as at the bepn- 
niitg of Ihe war; Cot "«\\c« t-lve Iflcd-Mayor com- 
JDUuicated, on the Ro^A "£aa\».ft^^. 
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of the negociationH, the persons who were present 
gave three cheers, expressing their preference of 
open war to an insidious peace, as any peace 
with Buonaparte must have been, and tlieir ap- 
probation of the only course which was consistent 
with the safety and lionour of the country. The 
usurpation of Portugal fallowed, and at the close 
of the year 1807, every state upon the continent 
had declared war against Great Britain, with the 
sin<!;1e exception of Sweden. The enemy was una 
disputed master of the land, butEngland retained 
the empire of the seas, and two mig'hiy powers 
were thus opposed to each other wiiich could not 
be brought in contact. There was no other hope 
at this time than what wise men derived frooi a 
conviction, that such a system of tyranny as that 
which Buonaparte had established could not pos- 
sibly be permanent ; but nothing like dismay wa» 
felt, nothing like despondency; the people were 
convinced tliat the continuance of the war was 
inevitable, and they knew that while it continued 
the country was safe. 

Things were in this slate when Buonaparte 
kidnapped the roya! family of Spain, and ap- 
pointed his brother Joseph to reign in its stead. 
If error and guilt may be compared, the political 
blunder in this nefarious transaction was not 
inferior to the moral wickedness : it gave us the 
most persevering nation in Europe for our ally, 
and it gave us also a fair field. From that time 
the war assumed a new character. They who 
were acquainted with the country which was now 
to become the scene of war, a,ndt.tvft ■^esi'^e."*'.^ 
whom we were t hiia c onneetcA ^i'^ wo otfisswr^ 
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bond of alliance, but by insejiarable ioterest a* 
well as by the lofltest synpatby, felt a calm aiid 
^etiled assurance, that to whatever time the btrug- 
gle mig:)it be prolonged it could only end iu the 
full and eatire deliverance of Spain. An impiilse 
of the tiio»t generous, the most aaimatin^, the 
moU ii)e\tin^uisli«ble hope was excited in tifetj 
beart which watt not withered by faction, or cor- 
rupted by a laJse and foul philosophy even to 
rottenness. Tlwre were euch hearts amoDi^ us, 
)iut they were not numerous; and for a while the 
general and ebullient feeliogwith which. all Britmio 
overflowed imposed silence upon the lyin^ lips. 
Even now it is delightful to look back upon that 
exhilarating time, when aiier eo lonp; and nnmi- 
tigated a season, hope came upouuB like the first 
breath of summery, .wheu we met with gladness 
in every countenance, congratulation iu erery 
-viHCe, sympathy iu every heart ; and every man 
&U prouder tban in all former times of the name 
of Englishman, of the part which his country bad 
acted, aud was still called upon to acL 'Xhese 
very men who now teU us that the present distress 
is the elfect of wars unjustly commenced and 
pertinaciously persisted iu, when no rational cii- 
ject was to be obtained, . .these very men who 
tell us that the war was not popular, that it was 
the work of a corrupt Parliament and not of (be 
people,. -tliese very men belie themselves as well 
as their country. Tliey knew tliat no ot^ect could 
be more rational than tiiat for which the war was 
persist«l in, no object more just, more necessary, 
more popular^ lUey wece not such idiots as to 
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Tiafiire, not such stocks or stones as to be xittr 
THoverf: they partook the popular joy, the popular 
enlhiisiasm ; they joined in the unanimous ew- 
jiressiou of public opinion, which called upoQ 
Government to assist the Spaniards with all (he ' 
heart, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength of England. 

It would be superfluous to retrace, however 
briefly, the course of the Peninsular war, fresh as 
it is in recollect ion, and recorded for everlasting ■ 
remembrance, as the noblest portion of Britia^ 
history. During' its progress we had indeed our 
' battle critics ' at home, who in ' their dehriums 
* of [liEsatisfaction upon any advantage obtained by 
' their country,' as Steele saya of their predeces- 
sors in Marlborough's day, fought every action 
o^er again as the enemy's allies, represented ouf 
victones as defeats, and triumphantly proved tha( 
Lord Wellington was no general. And we haj 
oitr wise men of the North, who came forward, 
iiiie the son of Beor, lo take up their pro])hecy in 
behalf of the Moabite; the beast upon which 
Balaam was mounted could have prophesied as 
wisely,.. and would not have been more out of 
tune ; for the voice of the country was in acconl 
with its honour and its duty ; with its own dearest 
interests and with those of mankind. 

If the character of the enemy against whom W9 
were contending had been any ways doubtful 
before the peace of Amiens, subsequent events 
had now cleared it from all ambiguity. Having 
touched upon the former part of Buonaparte's 
conduct, we will here complete \\\« &^«ve.a5j^Q^^ 
and for the benefit of Oiose eTOvnevS. y'&sw** 
1 i- M 
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aninn^ us who look iqiou Ihe Empernr Napolao* 
as tlie niodel of an pnli^itened prince, in as sum- 
mary a i«anner as possible, we will enumerate aome 
of tlie acts oflliis their beau idial of a pliilosophi- 
cal sovnvigT),. .this perfect Emperor of the British 
Liberaleg. It shall be tio connterfeit likeness, 
n or heightened by any false colours: the man is 
depictured in his actions and in tliose of tbe go- 
■vernment which was directed by his siug-le wiil. 
There is no necessity for insisting upon the mur- 
der of Pichepni and of Captain Wright; failh 
depends in no little degree upon voliLion ; these 
things were done in a comer, and damning as 
the proofs arc, the Liheralet do not choose to 
believe th«n. Letting therefore these couats of 
the indictment pass among other acts of Kuperwo- 
gatory wickeduess, we will enumerate only some 
of those deeds of iiidividuul cruelty and guilt 
which were committed in the fiice of the world, 
in open deliBitce of God and man, and which no 
person eseept an English mob-orator has ever 
dared either to deny or to defend; the detention 
of the Englii^ travclleia in Fraiice ; tlie betrayal 
and imprisonment of Toussaint; the naurder €if 
the Due d'Enghien; the mnrdw of Palm; tJie 
murder of Hofer. These were tike individual 
deeds of Buonaparte,, .his own peculiar acts,,, 
the cold and cowardly crimes of a heart incapable 
in its very nature of magnanimity, and malignant 
upon setlied system. The tyranny of his home 
govemnieut extended to every thing. His merci- 
less conscription placed all the youth of Fiaaee at 
his disposal; anA bo W^e^ did he draw upon 
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p^reat as the population of France ia, it was at 
length unable to answer the dematid, unr! support 
his enormous expenditure of hlaod. The sy: 
of education was determined by law. and 
ducted upon ttie explicit mtutim that all public 
education ought to be re^^lated on the principle 
of. . military disciiiline- The plan was framed 
partly in inritntion of the Jesuits, partly of the 
Mameiuk«s ; and as no peraon was permitted to 
act as tutor to another, except i:pon this plan aS 
instruction, the study of Greek, the molher- 
tonn^ of liberty, was so fiir proscribed througlioat 
France, that no person could acquire it by any 
other means than eelf-tuition. Every servant im 
Paris was registered, that the police might have 
a spy in every house. The number of printers 
was limited ; only four newspapers in the capital 
were permitted to touch on political events, atid 
no newspaper or writing of any kind could be 
published without the inspection and approbation 
of the gOYemmenL *. To complete the tyranny, 
as the Bastile had been demolished at the begin- 
ning' of the Revolntiuu, Buonajiarte appointed 
eight Bastiles in diffcicut parts of Fruuce, for 
the reception of persons whom it was cuih- 
venieiit fo hold in dumaoe, and not convenient 
to lirtug to trial. Such was the system at 
government established in France by the Perfeat 
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Emperor of the UUra-Whigs and Estra-Re- 

Tlie foreigT" policy of Buonaparte united false- 
Lond, treacliery, frantic piide, and remorseless 
barLarity. Witness the noyades at St. Doming^ ; 
witness the commaiiiJant at CBrigo *, who, in his 
officLal correspondence with bis superior, informed 
him that being inconvenienced with about 600 
Allianian refugecR, he had disembarrassed himself 
of tliem by poisoning tlieir wells. Witness Hol- 
lan<l, impoveristiei), deceived, oppressed, and 
finally usurped ! Witness Germany, partitioned 
and re -partitioned, plundered, ravaged, and in- 
Eulled, her children forced iuto the service uf their 
enemy, and sacrificed by myriads to his insatiable 
iu^ of conquest ! Witness Prussia, her wrongs 
her loii^ suflerings, her holy hatred, her noble 
resurrection and revenge I Witness the black 
trat^edy of tlie Tyrol ! Witness Portugal, where, 
when the French entered professedly iu peace and 
without ibe sligiitest opposition, they exacted a 
contribution, the amount of which was equal to 
a poll-las of a guinea and a half per head, upon 
the whole population ; and where, when they left 
it, they committed crimes and crueltie.s of so 
hellish a character, that it might almost be 
deemed criminal to recite them. Witness Spain ! 
The Edinburgh Reviewer, indeed, to whose pre- 
dictions we have before alluded, has said that ' the 
' hatred of the name of a Frenchman in Spain has 
' been such as the reality would by no means 
' justify ;' and that ' the detestation of the French 

• Tbf evidence [or ttiis mimiom (iC in»i >k wei \u «!* Ttati 
Volama of the QiiHWily B«V« 
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' government had, among the inl'erior orders, been 
' carried to a pitch wholly miauthorized by its 
' proceedings towards them.' The treacherous 
seizure of their fortresses ; the kidnapping of 
their royal family, to whom, whatever might bo 
the merits of that family, the Spaniards were 
devotedly attached; and the usurpation of theic 
throne and their country, might in the judgement 
of ordinary men be thought to authorize a con- 
siderable degree of detestation for t!ie government 
by whidi such acts had been committed : so it 
should appear at first sight ; . . to polilicians gifled 
with the faculty of second siglit, it may appear 
differently. But if to these wrongs ne add the 
details of this struggle bo inexpiably and Jnef- 
faceabjy disgraceful tor France, practised as these 
advocates may be in the defence of bad causes, 
this would not be found one of those cases which 
can be ' tolerably plastered over with light cost 
' of rough-cast rhetoric' Let us not, however, 
lacerate the feelings of the reader with particula- 
ri:jing the horrors of that most atrocious warfare : 
suffice it to mention as public, notorious, un- 
deniable and official acts, the wholesale murders 
committed by the military tribunal at Madrid, 
under that General Grouchy whom the friends of 
liberty are now honouring with pubUc dinners in 
America; <he cruellies of Marshal Ney inGallicia; 
the fore-purposed massacres of Marshal Suchet ; 
the decree of Marshal Soult for putting to death 
all persons who should be taken in aims against 
the intrusive government; and the decree ^ 
General Keljernian, by whicVi, a^Vtv aaXNOT-afi ds. ^ 
certain standard wert bcazbA. W ft«v»» »& ■*»» 
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Frenth, [he OTmers of those which were left, as 
Iwing beloir t\te standard, or as being mares 
pregnanl for more than three mmitha, were or- 
dered to put out Iha left eje of their beasts, or 
render them by other proper means unfit fac 
Biilitary service !.. Such was the system carried 
on in foreigD countries hy the Perfect Emperol 
of the Ultra Whips, anrt Extra Reformers. That 
any man should raise his voice ill behalf of such 
a tyrnnny and such a tyrant is wonderful ; that 
any Knglishman should do so is monsirous. The 
disliiiclions between right and wrong are broad 
and legible ; all men who have suHicient use 
of reason to be moral and accountable bein^, 
are enabled by God to read them. But society 
has its idiots as well as natnre; and tbe pour 
natural of the village woikhouse who excites the 
mockery of brutal boys is less pitiable, in the 
eyes of thonghltiit hiinianity, tlian he who, drunk 
with faction and inflamed with discontent, renders 
himself a. fool at heart. 

It was against the tyrant by whom these ia- 
fema! measures were enjoined, and against the 
atrocious army hy which they were enforced iu 
fii'll rigour, that our war was waged,, .not against 
the French people. We and our allies foufj'ht, as 
the Commwi Council truly expressed it in theit 
address to the Emperor of Russia, ' not to subdue 
' but to deliver a misguided people;' and oax 
efforts were crowned (to use the language of the 
same address) by the ' deliverance of the affiicted 
' nulions of Europe from the most galling oppres- 
' sion and imprectienVed X-jT^vw^ 'OnaA. fe- 
rtile human race.' V*\\o Ac*a\\W.wsn 
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Huiversal joy which the OTerthrow of that tyraHiBp 
produced? The sense of the country cannot b« 
more faithruHy exjiretised than it was b; the sarae 
Common Council of XiOndon In their address t» 
the Prince Regent. 

' We (nmnot, Royal Sir,' said they, ' upon 
' such an occasion, but look back with the bighn 

* est admiration at the firmness, the wisdom, and 
' tlie enera;y which have been exercised by oui 

* beloved country duriug- tliis lon^ and arduoud 
' Htmgg-te. Had not Britain persevered, the liber* 

* ties of Europe might have been lost- Had not 
' her vatiant sons been foremost in victory both by 

* sea and land, it is too probable that the glorious 
' emiiletion exhibited by her great alliens would have 

* been still dormanL Had not her triumphant ai> 
' mies under the immortal Wellington co-operated 
' with the brave inhabitants in rescuing the Penirv 
' sola from the grasp of an. unprincipled invadef, 
' Germany and Holland might yet have groaned 
'under the iron despotism of the oppressor, and 
' the efEcH^s of the magnanimous Alexander beeti 
' ineffectual to relieve them. These astonishing 

* energies we beUeve to have been called forth bj 

* that admirable craistitution of government which 
^ BriCona possess as the best inheritance derived 
' from their fathers, and which with proud satia« 

* faction we observe is considered as affording the 
' true basis of civil Uberty by surrounding nations,' 

Here the Common Council unequivocally and 
in the strongest terms deliver their opinion thai 
the i>olicy of the war vras wise; that the object 
was in the highest, degree \m9OT\Ai\V, wo& ^Ksia 
being nothing less thati the Vfcev^Kea ot ^"< 
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tliat that object had been accomplished througb 
the exertions of Uiifi country, and thai its happv 
accomplishment waa owing to the firmness and 
witidom with which tiie contest had been pursued^ 
and to the advantnges which we derived from the 
possession of a free constitution. And in thus 
saying', they spoke the genuine sentiments of the 
(people of England. But lo ! this very CaniEaon 
Council of London, " before the shoes were old '" 
in which they followed their former uddress, make 
their appearauce at court with another, in which 
they tell the Prince Regent, that the war wb9 
' ranh and niinous, unjustly commenced and per* 

* linaciously persisted in, ntien no rational object 

* was lo be obtained ;' and (hat this as well aa 
sundry other evils has arisen from the corrupt 
stale of the representafiou by which the people 
have been deprived of their juat share and weight 
in the legislature! If the Prince had been, like 
Charles II., disposed to jest with men of tliis 
Stamp, in what a situation might he have placed 
them by desiring that the first address might have 
been read for their edification, as the second had 
been read for his; and then requesting them to 
reconcile the two ! . , The invention of printing- in 
parallel columns was a happy one for consistency 
like this. .e. ir. 
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It may be proper to shew cause why we shoulcl 
huve affirmed that Philip was sober in 1814, an^ 
drunk in 1816, when Pliilip himself might cIioosq 
to reverse the staUmeut, ajiii plead drmik on the 
former occasion, having, at that time, been dinii 
with kings and emperors. But in the first plac 
Philip himself cannot be admitted as a lair judge 
of his own condition ; secondly, persons when ia 
possession of their reason see things as they really 
are, but when they are iutosicated all objects ap- 
pear to thetn confnsed, through the medium ■: " 
their disordered senses : thirdly, men, who, whea 
in possession of their reason, are sensiible, well- 
disposed, and decently behaved, will, when in 
liquor, talk nonsense, and become mischievous, 
quarrelsome, and insulting ; for all which reasons 
it is dear that Philip was sober when the dvat 
address was composed, and non cotrvpos tnentU 
on the latter occasion. 

In reality, as Great Britain never before bad 
been engaged in so long- or so arduous a war, so 
never was any war so constantly approved by the 
great body of the people, because none was ever 
more unequivocally just. It was a. cause to whicli 
the strong language of old Tom Tell-truih might 
be applied, as being ' so just aw4 so t^v^«^'*' '^'^ 
' all human and divine respects, V'aaN.X'i ''i^^- '^'^^ 
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* army of martyrs irere sent down upon* cartb to 
' make their fortunes anew, they would choose no 
^ ether quarrel tor die in, noc hope fov a siuttr way 
^ to recover again the crown of glMry.'* 

Whife the war continued, the large expencGhve 
which it occasioned at home * kept all things m 
activity; the landlord raised his rents as the 
government mcreased Us impQtt»» the Ikn&er 
demanded higher prices fer hiis produce, and 
every man who had' any thin^ to^sell advanced the 
price^of his commodities in like mamer sb4 m 
mil proportion. Upon ammilairtsi and odier 
persons, who, from their sex or age and habitSi 
had no way of improving tiieir limfted fertiiDes» 
tiie hurthen hove with its whole we^ht;. . a most 
respectable class, who suffered severely, hot wi^* 
out complaining. Elsewhere it fta» been shewn 
in what manner the transi^on from a state of w« 

* Tlier»i8 s pasngv-ABidioplternetwiudi iastrikufljrapplieaUt 
to recent tines. He is spe&kiag of Madiborengh's wars, ud aliawuig 
how the nation aboanded both in money and zeal. ' Oar annies as 
i well as oar allies were every where panctaally paid : the credit of the 
''nation was nerer raised so high is any age, nor so saeredly mam* 
^tained : the treasury was as exact aiid aa. regular in all paymoUs af 
*any priratt banker could be. It is true a great deal of nxoaey went 
' out of the kingdom in specie; that which maintained the war ia Spain 
« was to be sent thither in that manner : — by this means there grew t6 
''be a sensible want of money in our nation ; this was hi a great mea- 
*- sure supplied by the earrency of Ex^ieqner bills and bank aotear; and 

* this lay so obvious to the disaffected party, that they weraoftea at> 
' tempting to blast, at least to disparage, this paper credit; but it was 

* still kept up. It bred a jast indignation in all who had a true love 

* to their country, to see some using all possible methods to shaka the 
admiuititratioa, which, notwithstandiiq; the diffieulties at home aad 
abroad, was much the best that had been in the memory of man. : and 

* was certainly not only easy lo IW svCty^fttv* \u ^«w«^\i>aft. ^|j!9&.tl^ 
even towards those who were eft3LewvoTB\Tt^Xn>i!tt*«flt«Ma»\t: 
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to a state of peace produced, inevitably, great 
embnrrassineut and extensive distress. Tile 
a customer to tlie amount of more tlian &ily mU 
lions anDually, left tlie markets: it would be ab* 
suid to ask whetlier or not this muBt aSect the 
mniuaeiB.ble persons wlio were employed in pro-' 
viding the arttclea which it required. The estent 
to which machitiery has been ciirried has theowa 
many hands out ol' employment a.1 home ; and Ihs 
use of that machinery, which was at one tima 
almoet esclusively our own, and most of whieb 
is of our invention, has been introduced abroad } 
both inevitable consequences of the improved, slat* 
of knonled^. The continental nations hars 
tearnt to manutacture many articles of 
for themselves, fts- wjiich they formerly 
a i^reat degree, dependent upon us; and they 
have no money to spare for articles of luxury; 
because they have been impoverished during 
twenty years of warfare and oppression. To theas 
causes must be added, what is perpetually ope* 
rating as a cause of partial distress, fhe fluctuatioK 
of our own capricious fashions, which, as the^ 
vary from muslins to silks, and from silks ta 
sUitls, injure alternately the looms of GlasgoK* 
and Manchester, of Spitalfields and of Norwiehi 
Add also the consequences of a, season which bt» 
been more unfavourable to agricultural produce of 
every kind than any within tlie memory of maa ; 
and whatever difticulties and dbtresses may exist 
either among' the i^ricultural or manufacturio^ 
jiart of the people, may be explained without re* 
ierring them to corru\it patt 
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We have before us the resolutions of sundry 
meetings held in the city of London, to consider 
the propriety of petitioning the Prince Regent and 
the Legislature for a reform in Parliament. The 
resolntions from Bishopsgate assert, that the 
people are ' goaded with an army of remorseless 

* tax-gatherers, urged on by the crawnga of a ra- 
pacious, oppressive, and imbecile adtninistra- 
■tion -•' they remind ns that our history exhibits 

Uie patriotic sons of England as ' dismissing and 
■ chiistising those kings and counsellors, whose 
profligacy aud arbitrary attempts had rendered 

* them obnoxious ;' they say that ' the most 
' profligate expenditure a.mong the people's ser- 
vants, from the lowest to the highest ranb, and 
an unfeeling disregard of the people's wants aud 
miseries, are among the lightest subjects of 
complaint.' They tell us, that ' statesmen, 
living upon the public spoil and holding places 
of high trust, are found in this day to advocate 
the accursed doctrine of legilimacy ;' in "other 

words, the Divine right of kings. They tell us, 
that the British Government have employed 
their base engine, the standing army, to assist 
in establishing the In<]tiis{tion.' They say,, .the 
Baid resolutioners of Bishopsgate-ward,. .' We 
' claim, we demand and insist, that we may have 
a constitutional voice in the House of the people. 

* A full, fair, and free representation of the people, 
' and parliaments of short duration will imme- 
diately tend to restore the country to health, 
hap]>inesH, and vigour.' And then they say, 

tfiej ' shall no \ongeT \vcot o^ ftslw^-iu^raa 
' suspension biWs, o( ga^s ma mA toTOaOT^.>«SM.^ 
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measures, be it observed, which they f 

naturally and properiy to apprehend. 

The resolutions from Farringclon-ivithout cobh 
plain of ' the long, desolating and p 
' against the French people ; a war i 
' character, and consequences, they both i 
' bate and deplore.' They complain also of ' a 
' standinff anny, wholly unnecessary and dan* 
' gerous;' and an ' intolerable horde of state and 
' of parish paupers.' They require a ' complete 
' and radical reforni,' assuring us however that 
they wish it to be ' peaceable and tranquil ;' aad 
they are ' convinced that corruption will not dare 
' refuse, or policy misunderstand the prayers and 
■ wishes of an united people.' Mr. Coates was 
the mover of these resolutions ;,.nDt Mr. Romeo 
Coalcs, the amateur of fashion, but Mr. Coates, 
the aniaieur of gin, who recommends bis gin as 
a wholesome and strengthening beverage, and 
inveighs in his advertisements against those cant' 
ing moralists who represent gin-drinking as a 
™c I Mr. Coalcs is strong in his resolutions,., 
strong and fiery;.. they smack indeed of the 
still,, .but certainly not of the right Britisti spirit. 
Mr. Hllchins of Cripplegate-wilhout is even stron* 
ger. He tells us that ' the causes which blight 
' all the hopes of the merchant, the maimt'acturer, 
' the agriculturist, tlie peasant and tlie artist, are 
' principally if not altogether lo be traced to a 
' system alike hostile to the interests of this coun- 
' try, the progress of freedom, and the welfare of 
' the human race ; a system first directed to crush 
' the rising energies of fteedowi vci^faaNRa. -avfe. 
'flince emploj'ed as fetaW^ in era^wwilos* ii«>M*|^ 
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* every trace of comfnrt, and every s[)ark of m* 

* dc])emlence at home.' He lells us ' it is m 
' vttiii lo expect thai the frienrlB and parties of 

* shusee who now disgrace the honourable House 
' of Commons will ever be brought to sit iajndgc 
' meiit upon their own iniqnilies, or pass the 

* sentence uf conderonatioii upon their own mis' 
' deeds.' The inhabitants of this ward disclaim 
all party-feeliiip. all violent ebullitions oF personal 
resetitment ; they wish to avoid all excesses and 
disturbances; but they are convinced thai nothing 
short of a redicel reform will be eOectual, and Itiey 
recommend this measure as the only one which 
can sav« tiie stale or satisfy the jieople;. . * as 

* the only means to prevent the country frran 

* experiencing the danger of attarchy and the 

* horroTt of civil war, Khick appear to be the 
' inevitable iendrncy and rault of k further neg- 

* ltd of that conatitutioiial method of rr^ioriiig 
' lout conjidertce.' . . Cripplegate has outdone Bish- 
opsgate,- -and Billingsgate may not be able to go 
beyond it. 

' We asked bread,' says an orator at one of th« 
mob-meetings in the country, ' and they gave vm 

* a stone, by voting so many thousands for a 

* monument to commemorate that fatal day War 
' terloo.' At the same meeting a man asserted, 
that ■ the horrors of the Inciuisition had been 
' restored at the poiiU of the British bayonet.' 
He, [jerhaps, in his ignorance, believed, upon 
the authorily of Bishopsgate-ward, the infamons 
and detestable rals^oaJ wliich he thus repeated. 
3Vi]lfi, says a Jewish ^to\*m\j, ^»Tvds u^ion twd 

Jl^s, and a lie upon o^ft , ^^ ^^^'^ "** '"^^ ^"i^— 



leg to stand on. The British govemment ha^ 
on one occasion,. . the only occasion in its power,. . 
interfered respecting the Inqiii^itioii ; and it v/aa 
to stipul&te in solemn treaty with its ully, the 
Prince of Brazil, that he would take measures for 
abolishing it in his dominions. But the men wh« 
invent or repeat every kind of calumny against 
their country have neither ears to hear, nor un- 
derstanding to comprehend, nor hearts to feel an* 
thing to its honour. With them Buouaparte is 
no tyrant. Marshal Ney no tniitor, and WiiteA- 
loo a fatal day. The Monthly Magazine telh 
us that this country has occaBioned the death of 
5,800,000 persons, in Calabria. Kussia, Poland; 
Germany, France, Spain, and Portugal. Not 
Buonaparte, but this countrj', reader ! England, . ; 
our country,. . our great, our arlorious, our beloved 
country, according to this Magazine, has ijeeti 
the guilty cause of all this carnage ! And the 
worthy editor bawls out for condign punishment 
upon the authors of the war ; . . not meaning' Uuo- 
naparlche, injured man! beins, in the opi- 
nion of the Pythagorean knight, innocent of this 
blood ! The said Sir Pythagoras has founded • 
society for preventing; war:., be should apply t» 
his friend, the Ex-emperor, to become the patron 
of the society. 

More than a century has elapsed since Steele 
expressed his wonder ' that men should be malei 
* contents in the only nation which suffers 
' professed enemies to breathe in open air ;' and 
he observed, thai the newspapers were as per^ 
nicious to weak heads in England., as ests V^Vs. 
of chivaJiy had been in Si9a\a. 'Wwii. ■Cso^ <»«. 
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madness which they engender was as harm^en 
in ils kind! What would he have said, had he 
•xeti Ihe fearful humour of these distempered 
titties, when men, ' who. of all styles, most 
' affect aiid strive to imitate Aretine's,' are con- 
tinually addressiiig the worst passions of the 
worst part oflhe communily for the punxwe of 
bringing the worst of all imaginable calamities 
upon their country ? 

Among the infirmities lo which a state is liable, 
llobbes reckons the agitations produced ' by pre- 

* tenders lo political prudence, who though bred 

* for the most part in the lees of the people, vet 
' animated by false doctrines, are perpetually med- 
' dling with the fimdamental laws to the molesta* 
' tion of the commonwealth, like the little worms 
•which physicians call ascarides ;' . . an odd but 
congruent similitude,, .in reference to which some 
of our political clubs should lake Li Recto for 
Iheif motto, . . omitting decaa. But aines wilt reach 
these creatures, and our state physicians must be 
grievously deficient in their duty if they do not 
administer the wholesome bitters of the law. Of 
pubiicationa similar to the venomous diatribea 
which these meii send abroad, Mr. Bitrke baa 
truly said, that ' if we estimated the danger by 

* the value of the writings, it would be little worthy 
' of our attention ; contemptible these writings are 
' in every respect But they are not the cause j 
■ Ihey are the disgusting symptoms of a frightful 
' disiemper. They arc not otherwise of conse- 
' quence than as they shew the evil habit of the 
' bodies from whence they come. In that light 

iiAe Tfifanett of Iftem is a bctwiu* tK\T\s> is. 
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' however,' he adds, ' I should underrate .them, 
' and if the truth is that they are not the result 
' but the cause of the disorders,, .surely those who 
' circulate operative poisons are to he ceusured, 
' watched, and, if possible, repressed.' This 
^eat Htatesman has cautioned us also Bg;aiiiBt 
despising the leaders of factious societies as beiny 
too wild to succeed in their undertakings. ' Sup- 
' posing them wild and absurd,' he says, ' is 
' there no danger but from wise and reflecUnj 
' men? Perhaps the greatest mischiefs that have 
' happened in the world have happened from 
' persons as wild as those we think the wildest. 
' In truth they are the Jitleat beginners of all 
' great changes.' 

This also should be remembered, that men of 
real talents, when those talents are erroneously or 
wickedly directed, prepare the way for men of no 
talents, but of intrepid guilt, and more intrepid 
ignorance. Marat and Hebert followed in the 
train of Voltaire and Rousseau; Mr. Examiner 
Hunt does but blow the trumpet to usher ini 
Mr, Orator Hunt in hia tandem, with the tri-ct>lor 
flag before him and his servant in livery beliind; 
and the member of the House of Commons, who 
takes advantage of his privilege to viUfy the 
Prince and traduce the Government, playa the 
part of Precursor to some Barehochebas of 
Moorfields, 

We are assured that many ' intelligent men',. . 
by which term is meant persons who can see 
farther than others into a mill-stone,. .believii«w(i>. 
the late attempt at inaurtectowwas ■^■!ais\e.*>. -avi*^ 
directed bv Ministen. In. ^w^iaib laKoa*.^ **>*^ 
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^plain this curious plot ha» not been cfeariy 
stated ; whether Lord Sidmovilh biied persons to 
shoot at the Lord Mayor in order tarerenge Um- 
^If u|xn that magistrate for having iidden iir 
tnumph through the streels of Weslminster; we 
whether, as appears more probable from the aub> 
sequent proceediagrs and caurespoBdenee between 
them, the Lord Mayer has aeted in eoUusiiMa with 
Lord Sidmouth, and agreed tabe shot at. Upon 
this politic speculation, the hand-^Mlls whieh in* 
structed the mob to break c^n the ^nsmiths' 
shops were printed and eiicuhuked by otdcr ei 
Government, and young Watson ia an dmibi at? 
this time concealed in the Secretary of State's 
Office. In sad and sober truth such abaurditiesp 
are gravely advanced ; and no absuvdilies are too 
gross U> be believed by men who are thoroisgUy 
possessed with the spirit of Action. 

Is it then our opinion that there was a plan fbr 
overthrowing the Government by force ? It mighl 
suffice to reply that those who ordered the flags, 
that those who circulated the hand-biiis^ that those 
who went to the meeting provided with arms^ and 
those who broke open the gunsmiths' shops* in 
order ta seize arms, as the hand-billa directed^ 
acted as if they thought so, and as if there was. 
This we infer. . 

* That many thiAgs. hayinf fall r^creoea 

* To one consent, may work contrariously ;. 

* As many airows loosed several ways 

* Fly to 0B» mark; 

* A> maiy aaveral! waya rotei is one tinrn ; 

* As many fresh streams ran in one self sea; 

* As many Wnea c\ose ydi iVi* dvaV& centre ; 

* So may a Ihowsan^ ac^Q\i'& ot^fi^ ^^t>^\. 

* Btad in «na ^t\»«m; 
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The circumstances which render the multitudB , 
more dangerous and more ajit instruments for 
madmen and villains to work with than they ever I 
were in other agee, have been indicated heretoforo 
on more than one occasion. We are treadingr 
upon gunpowder ; and if we suffer tlie insane or 
the desperate to scatter firebrands, it will be but 
a miserable consolation to know that the explos' 
by which we perish will bury them also in 
ruin which they produce. It would be a periloiw 
inference, that because the design of overthrowing ' 
the British Government would be to the lost de- 
gree exlrai'agaiit as ivell as wicked, therefore na 
such design can have been formed. Men wb« ' 
are under the influence either of political c 
gioua ftinalicism are not to be deterred from theiB ] 
purpose either by reason or remorse. What couIA 
be more absurd, and at tlie same time more atro-* I 
cions, than the Gunpowder Plot? Tliere were* I 
Papists in that day who spoke of it, some as of | 
an accident, others as an extravagance of Juveiule' 
zeal, others as a ministerial plot,., just 
anarchists reason at present But the history at j 
that conspiracy is authenticated beyond all fututs J 
controversy ; the mine was made ready, and tha I 
tnin svas laid. We had then an able and vigilanfi I 
adminislration,.. England has never producedi 1 
greater statesmen than those who directed heS J 
counsels at that time ; and yet when the tntende*^ i 
victims wwe preserved it was by the providenCB 
of God,, .for the vigilance of man had been effec- 
tually eluded I 

Are we then actually in dane^et cS te!Q^\csa. ^sA. 
tvolutioa? What awf the Bwfawe*ei*»«»i*»?^^ 
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to this queslion? They tell us that Englishmen 
are accustomed to dinnias and chailise abnoniaiit 
kiiigi and counsellors: whether they conceive tlie 
Prince Repeat and bis counsellors to be in this 
predicament may be re^ily understood from the 
tvhole tenor of their resolutions ; and they claim, 
demand aud imiil upon such a reform as may 
seem p;ood to tiie sages of Bishops giate- ward who 
moved and voted them. What says Mr. Coates 
of Forringdun-without and the gin-shop ? Mr. 
Coates informs us that corruption leili -not dare 
refuse, or policy misunderstand the prayers and 
wishes of an united people. What say the states- 
men of Cripplegate-wilhout? they declare that 
Parliamcntaiy Heform is the only means to pre- 
vent anarchy and civil war^ A speaker at one 
of the Westminster meetings said, be trusted ' that 
' under the guidance of Lord Cochrane, they would 
' not scruple, if the load of taxation was still coii- 
' tinued, to imitate the example of Hampden, ajid 
' refuse to pay it :' and this speech, it is added, 
was received with loud applauses. It is not lot a 
court of ciiticism to take cognizance of such lan- 
guage as this, nor for us to say to what penal 
Btatule the men who have uttered it have made 
themselves amenable. Yet it was by mere acci- 
dent that the Lord Mayor, who presided at one of 
tliese meetings, did not sanction its Ianguas;e in 
person as well as by deputy: and he with the 
aldcrmea and commons of the City of Londou in- 
Common Council assembled, asserted in (hat ad- 
dress which called forth so well deserved and 
dtg-nified a reproot ftomftveT'tmM,, \ViaJ. iwithing 
but reform could .J\^ J^afc \T^wA«A^^6aTO ^ Pit^ 
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people ; . . ' the corrupt and inadequate slate of th^ 
' repreaentatittn' ' being,' they said, ' the cause of | 
' all these evils ;■ . .aii,. .the war,, .the progress at ] 
manufactures abroad,, .the fluctuations of fashion 
at home,.. and the unkindly eeasou which has 
been e\i>erieiiced every where,, .the state uf thfl 
representation has occasioned them all 1 

Let us here transcribe au apposite tale to whicfi 
we have before alluded ; it was related by Bishop 
Latimer in the last sermon which he preached b^ 
lore Edward VI. Au assertion as logical as thai^ 
the state of the representation has been the cause ' 
of the late war and of the present embarrassments 
in truile, had been maxie against this father of the 
English Church. ' Here now,' said he, ' I re- 
' member an argument of Master More's which 
-' he liringeth in a book (bat he made against 
' Bilney ; and here by the way I will lell you a 

* merry loy. Master More was once sent in eom- 

* mission into Kent, to try out (if it might be) 

* what was the cause of Goodwin-sands, and the 
' shelfs that stopt up Sandwich-haven. Thither 
' Cometh Master Mure and calletli the country be- 
' fore him, such as were thought to be men of 
' exgierience, and men that could of likeliliood best 
? certify him of that matter concerning the stop- 
' page of Sandwich-haven. Among others came 
' in afore him an old man with a white head, and 
' one that was thought to be little less than an 
' hundred years old. When Master More saw 
' tliis aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 

* him say his mind in this matter, for being so old 
' a man it was likely lliat he Wiitrs* ■kvq=.'i. «i^ ■a-'«^ 

' mna in that presence and cohv^wj. ^o"^'^^^'*' 
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* More called this old a^ed man unto, biia and 

* said, ^' Father, (said he,) tell me if ye caa, what 
^ is the cause of this great arising of the sands 
^ and shelves here about this haven, the whieh 
' stop it up that no ships can arrive here ? Ye are 
^ the eldest man that I can espy in aU this com* 
' pany, so that if any man can teil any cause of \ik 
^ ye of likehhood can say most in it, or at least 

* wise more than any other man here assembled." 
' " Yea forsooth, good master, (quod this old 

* man,) to I am well nigh an hundred years old» 

* and no man here in this company any thin^ near 

* unto mine age." *' Well then, (quod Master 
■* More,) how say you in this matter ? What 

* think ye to be the cause of these shelves and flats 
•* that stop up Sandwich^iaven ?'* *' Forsooth, 

* sir, (quoth he,) I am an old man. I think that 

* Tenterton steeple is the cause of Goodwin-sands. 

* For I am an old man, sir, (quod he,) and I may 

* remember the building of Tenterton stee^^e, and 

* I may remember when there was no steeple at 

* all there. And before that TentoHon steeple 
' was in building, there was no manner of speak- 

* ing of any flats or sands that stopped tlie haven, 
"* and therefore I think that Tenterton steeple is 

* the cause of the destroying and decaying of 

* Sandwich haven".' 

How often in private and in public transactions 
.may this anecdote be recolkcted! Just so the 
corrupt state of the British Parliament has occa- 
\sioned the events of the last six and twenty years, 
and produced the distress in Spitalfldds, Bir- 
iHingham, StaffiDrdskiVxe, «s\<i 'wherever rise it 
^xists^ Who does uol see \5^^1 n*\v«ol ^^^^x<^Ba2t!k. 



abolished monarcliy luid the christian reJig'ioni 
expelled their nobles, persecuted liteir priest^ 
murdered their king and queen, guillotined mon 
than 18,000 of their countrjmeii, and invited tfa^ 
peo|]le of other countries to follow Uieir example; 
by promising to support Ihein in the attempt,, 
who does nut see that all this proceeded from the 
corrupt state of the British Farhameitt! Thii 
is the secaet clue to Buonaparte's policy, 
cause causative of all his measures. If he 
to war with Mr. Addington's administration aii4 
refused peace from Mr. Fox's, it was in cons** 
quence of the state of representation in Enafland^ 
He detained the British travellers, lie proscribed 
our moim&ctures, he enslaved Llie Dutch, be 
oppressed the Germans, he plundered the Portu- 
gueze, he massacred tiie Spaniards, he aspired 
openly and avowedly at universal empire, tie 
spread havoc and misery from Lisbon to Moscevr, 
and from the t^lbe to the Adriatic,, .because 'it 
' has been offered to be proved that the great body 
' of the people of Eugluiid are excluded fi-om aU 
' share in the election of members !' The men 
who ascribe 'the war and all its consequences 
to the corrupt state of Parliament, should taka 
tlieir te\t from Rousseau, and say as he did^ 
when advancing an opinion not more absurd and 
destitute of troth, ' let us b^jin by throwing aS. 
' the facts aside, ibr they do not at all 
' question.' 

Ail the reasoners, or rather " 
favour of parliamentary reform, proceed upon th 
lielief of Mr. Bunniog's or Mr. BwtWt S™«» 
motioa. Hat the kiaiiM»wa ot 'ihft jaOTrft.'Vath 
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cNAsed, 19 increasing, and ou^t to be diminished, 
Wbeiber ;that position was true when the motion 
wa« made and carried, might with great justice 
be controverted. That it had ceased to be so at 
tb« begiiming of the French revolution in Mr. 
Burke's judgement, we know ; he himself having 
recorded his opinion in works which will endure 
as long as the language in which they are written; 
and the converse of that proposition is now dis^ 
tiuctly and decidedly to be maintained. The three 
possible forms of government, each of which, 
when existing simply, is liable to great abuses, 
and naturally tends towards them, have been in 
this country, and only in this country, blended in 
one harmonious system, alike conducive to the 
safety, welfare and happiness of all. That safety, 
welfare and happiness, depend upon the equi- 
poise of the three component powers, and are en- 
dangered when any one begins to preponderate. 
At present it is the influence of the democracy 
which has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. Whatever additional influence the 
crown has obtained by the increased establish- 
ments which tlie circumstances of the age have 
rendered necessary, is but as a feather in the 
scale, compared to the weight which the popular 
branch of the constitution has acquired by the 
publication of the parliamentary debates. 

But what is meant by Parliamentary Reform ? 
Whenever this question has been propounded 
among reformists at their meetings, it has ope- 
rated like the apple of discord : the confusion of 
jBabel has been renewed . . vfiih this difference, 
that the modernL casl\e-b\M\^«t^ «t^ tw&i\wv^^^\\s. 
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their understandings and not in their speedl. 
One is for triennial parliaments, another for anf 
nuni ; and one, more simple than honest, pro- 
poses to petition for triennial only as a step 
toward obtaining' annual. One nill have a qim- 
lificatioii for voters, another demands universal 
suffrage. Mr. Orator Hunt proposes voting by 
ballot ; and one of the Penny Orators (whether it 
were Orator Tag, Orator RaEf, or Orator Bobtail; 
matters not) says, that if Magna Cliarta were 
made the bulwark of a General Reform the 
conntry would be speedily relieved. He knows 
as muuh about Magna Charta as about bulwarkai 
and as much about the philosopher's atone i 
about either. They talk of restoring the consti- 
tution ;. .what constitution? Every one must 
have seen a print of the mill for grinding old 
women young; these state-meuders might as rea-r i 
sonably take poor old Major Cartwright to 
and expect to see him come out as green in year^ 
as he is in judgement, as think that any country 
can go back to its former stnte. There are things 
which are not possible even by miracle. But if 
the impossible miracle were conceded, at what 
age would the reslorere have their renovated con^ 
stitution ? Would Ihey prefer that of the Normaa 
kings, or of the Plantagenets with all ils feudal 
grievances ? Or the golden days of Elizabeth, 
w)jen parliament trembled as the magnanimous 
vir.igo asserted her prerogative? Or would they 
jiave it aa under James I. when the Commons 
' did on their hearts' knees agnize' his conde- 
scension in making liis lo^aV ^Vaas-xne Viiq-«'«XJ 
Or as under William the DeWvcxet, vtn.6. "ms '" 
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cessoT Queen Anne, w'ltli all tlie corruption amd 
trenson which arrested MBrlboroufth's victories, 
and l»etrayeil Eurn]* at Utrecht ? Or would they 
accept It as it was even at the cnmtneatrement of 
the present reipi, when the debates were pub- 
lished in a mutilated nnd fictitious form, confess- 
edly by suffemnce? The multitude being icrnoraiit 
are lit ull times easily deceived, and therelore sin 
tliroug'h simplieity. But if any man whe pos- 
Gesses the slightest knowledge of Eng'lish history, 
asserts that the people of England, at uny former 
time, possessed so much influence as during- ibe 
present reign, and more espedalty during; the last 
twenty years, he asserts what is grossly and pal- 
pably lalse, and what he himself must know to 
be so. 

The British constitution is not Ihe creature of 
theory. It is not as a garment which we can de- 
liver over to the lailora to cut and slash at plea- 
sure, lengthen it or curtail, embroider it or strip 
olf ail the trimmings, and which we can at any 
moment cast aside for sometliing in a newer 
fashion. It is the skill of the body politic in which 
is the form and the beauty and the life,, .or rather 
it is the life itself. Our (.'onstitutiim has arisen oat 
of our habits and necessities ; it has grown with 
our growth, and been gradually modified by the 
changes through which society is always passing 
in its progress. Under it we are free as our owB 
thoughts ; second to no people in arms, arts and 
euterpriie ; dnring prosperous limes exceeding all 
in prosperity, and in this season of contingeot, 
partial and tempoiar^ d\?S.TcaB iswffiidwi^ less than 
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■chBcity, in knowledge, in piety, and in virtue 
The constitution is our Ark of the Covenant; 
woe to the itacrilegious hand that would profane 
it, and woe be to us if we suffer the profanatioa! 
Our only danger arises from the abuse of tree- 
dom, and the supinene^ witli which Ihat abuse 
ia tolerated by those whose first duty it is to see 
that no evil befall the commoD wealth. Accusa- 
tions are heaped upon them with as little sense as 
truth, and with as Uttle moderation and decen^ 
as either ; let Ihem, however, lake heed lest posr 
terity have bitter reason for ratifying the charge 
of imbecility, . .which it will have, it tliey do not 
take effectual means for silencing those denia- 
goguea who are exciting the people to rebelUon. 
losects, that only ' stink and sting-,' may safely 
be despised; but when the termites are making 
their regular approaches it is no Lime to sit idle; 
they must be stopt by efficacious measures, or the 
fikbric which they attack wi!l fall. 

But it has been offered to be proved at the bat , 
of the House of Commons ' that the great body I 
' of the people are excluded from all shar 
' election of members, aud that the majority of that I 
' Jjouse are returned by the proprietors of rotten I 
' boroughs, the influence of the Treasury, and k 1 
' few powerful families.' This has been said ^ J 
all the reformers since Mr. Grey presented hot I 
memorable petition, and the Lord Mayor, wit^ 1 
the Aldermen and commons of his party, have re> j 
peated it in their addresses to the Prince Regeob J 
Supposing that the asecrlion had been prO' 
instead of ' offered to be \iroved,' Aiift?. >^'e. '^ 
Mayor,. . or would the ljOidM.a^o'c'& ^o'^* "> 
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cisnt. officer were still a part of the city establish' 
meiit, suppose that iii & country like this it would 
be possible to deprive wealth and power of their 
iiillMence, if it were tlesiralile ? ot desirable it >t 
were possible? Tlial tbe great landholders have 
great iolluence is certain ; that any practical evil 
uriaes from it is not so obvious. The great bo- 
rough-interests have l>een as often on the side 7>f 
opposition as with the government ; Sir Frqiius 
^urdeU even makes use of this notorious fact ^s 
an argument for reform, and talks of the strengfth 
which the crown would derive from diminishing 
the power of the aristocracy. But that influence 
hasbeeii greatly dimini^ed in the natural course of 
things. A great division of landed property ha^ 
been a necessary consequence from the increase 
pf commercial wealth- Large estates produce 
much more when sold in portions than in the 
whole, aiul many have been divided in this way, 
owing to the high price which land bore during 
the war, mor*^ especially in the manufacturing' and 
thickly peopled counties. Thus the number of 
voters has increased, and the influence of the 
great landholders has in an equal degree been 
lessened. In Norfolk, for instance, the voters 
have been nearly doubted ; in Yorkshire they haye 
more t)ian doubled ; and in Lancashire the in- 
crease has been more tlian three-fold. This i^ 
menlioned not for the purpose of laying any stre^ 
upon it, but to shew that such a change is goiitg 
on ; and that in more ways than one the wealth 
of the country lessens the power of Ihe landed 
fulerest. It ought. xhMs Wi do -. and that purchase 
of seats, which ia com'ptoMifei q^ aa 'Cot ■a\i«.\. wflfc- 
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dalous abuse in parliament, i^ one means whereby 
it elfects this desirable object. 

If the reformers will shew in any age of history, 
and in any part of the world, or in this country 
at any former time, a body of representatives 
better constituted than tiie British House of Coin* 
mons,. .among whom more individual worth and 
integrity cau be found, and more collective wisdom^ 
or who have more truly represented the compli- 
cated and various interests of the community, and 
more thoroughly understood them, then indeed it 
y be yielded that an alteration would be et- 
I lent, if such an alteration were likely to 
produce an ameniJment. But in a state ofsociety 
so infinitely complicated as that wherein we exisU 
where so many different interests are to be repre* 
sentetl, and such various knowledge is required 
in the collected body, no system of representation 
could be more suitable than that which circum- 
stances have gradually and insensibly established. 
Of the revolutionist, secret or avowed, adventurer 
or fanatic, knave or dupe, (for there are of all kinds,) 
we shall say nothing here, but address ourselves to 
the well-meaning reformer, who has no intentioti 
farther than what he openly professes. What 
alteration would he propose in our County elections 
..tobegin with these as being of most apparent 
importance. He would neither alter the basis 
nor the superstructure; the menus nor the end. 
He would desire, perhaps, to improve the manner 
of election, to extend the quali^catiou for voters 
in some respects, and limit it in others,. . thlnzji 
which might be desirable, \f m tc^A.'j ^^^«^ ■««st. 
not very unimportant. \\. m\^\\. "^^t '■■'^ "^'* 
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conyhold estates, as is frequently praposed, shou)4 
cotijer the same Hgbt as freeholda ; that the 
qua) ifiCB lion should be raised from forty shillings 
b) as many pounds, or at lea^t to half as many; 
and that persons Teeeing lands to a certuio 
amount, or assessed in direct tales to a given 
Bilm. should be entitled to vote. It mig-Lt he 
well also if the votes were taken in the respective 
parishes. Nothiiifr is so easy as to propose sligpht 
alterations of this kind ; and in times of perfect 
tranquillity when Ihey are not demauded with 
insults and menaces of civil war, it is exceedin^y 
probable lliat snch things may be taken into con- 
sideration among the numerous plans for pro- 
moting the public good, in which jiarllameTtt, by 
means nf ilK committees, is continually employed. 
They might be conceded for the sake of those who 
fancy them of importance. The representalives 
would still be what they are and what they ought 
to be,.. men of lai^ landed property, nhose 
families are as old in the country as the oaks upon 
their estates, having hereditary claims to tlie 
confidence of their constituents ;. .in a word, true 
English gentlemen, well acquainted with local 
interests, liable to error like other men, but nbove 
all suspicion of sinister motives; perfectly inde- 
pendent, and, unless they are stricken with fatuity, 
sincerely attached to the existing institutions of 
their country. Such are the men whom the coun- 
ties " must always return upon any plan of repre- 
sentation ; , . unless the frantic scheme of univMsal 
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sutlVa^e were adopted, which would iiiefilabLjf J 
aud iiiiroediately lead to universal anarchy. 

An men of family and large estates are that 
na.tiiral representatives of the counties, so are ths 
great towns, with equal fitness, represented by ' 
men of eminence in the conunercial world, OS 
persona distiDguished for ability iti the aeei 
fer their services in the fleets and armies of theut 
country ; the first class well known on the spat* J 
and therefore possessing that local ini" 
which weahh and respectability properly confer; 
tlie two tatter standing upon the high grotuid oS 
honourable popularity. When county elections 
are contested, it is usually, us far aa the greab , 
body of the freeholders are concerned, less » 
struggle between pi^rties than between tainilie^ 
the colours of the candidates serve as sufhcienfe 
distinction, and cause enough for as hearty tut 
animosity while it lasts as that Ijetween Mooi; 
aud Christian, or Portugueze and Jew. Un- 
bounded license is p^ven to hbds in which truUl 
and decorum are disregarded on both sides, and 
tiiere is a plentiful expenditure of ale, ribands 
and small wit. But in those large towns, where 
elections, strictly speaking, are populace the feves 
is of a, more malignant type. Here the coiiUst ia , 
between parties, and is frequently carried on ia b 
manner not unlike those private wars which ars 
sometimes waged in London on successive Suft- 
day!4, between the county of Cork men and the 
county of Ti]>perary men, or other tiibes of the 
same nation, till heads aud ahillelaht eiiou^ 
bu.ve been broken on botU sides, Vi ^a^V^ ^' 
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point of honour, or lill peace is concluded under 
the tuediation nf I lie constables and the magls- 
trotes. Theae elections are more passionate and 
infinitely more corrupt than those for the counties ; 
in pra)M>rtioa as influence has less power, direct 
bribery has more, nor is there an imaginable 
device by which it can be performed, nnr an 
imaginable form of deceit and perjury which is 
not put ill practice. In one of the largest cities of 
Enf^land, the man who marries a freeman's dD.ugh- 
ter becomes free in riijhi of his wife. Within our 
memory, when that city waR conlested, it was a 
common tiling for one woman to marry half a 
dozen men during the election. The parties 
adjourned from the church to the church-yard, 
shook hands across a grave, and pronounced a 
summary fomi of divorce, by saying ' now death 
'do us part;' away went the man to give his 
vote, and the woman remained in readiness to 
confer the same privilege in different parishes upon 
as many more husbands as the committee thought 
it prudent to provide ; receiving her fee for each. 
In lliat same city, before the act which limited 
the duration of elections, (a measure of real 
reform,) we remember a contest which con- 
tinued for more than six weeks, and not a day 
past withont bludgeon-work in the streets. But 
the ferocious spirit of a mob election has never 
been manifested so strongly in any other place as 
at Nottingham ; and it has been asserted that the 
present state of that city, so ruinous to itself, i 
so inexpressibly disirmceful to the country, 
allributable, in no s\\5\\V iegtw ' ' 




in wliich the excesses ond oiitrapes of party spirit 
have heen tolerated, and even encouraged aB 
such times. -^ 

It is exceedingly proper that the mode of 
election should be purely popular in some places^ 
and tliel the populace and the ultra-liheriy boyrf 
should retarn such representatives as Wiikes atiA 
Sir Francis Burdett, or even FauH, if they vit 
degrade lIiemselveG so far:, .remembering whcril 
Liord Cochrane has been, we will speak of whaf 
he is in tio other lerms Ihan those oi undisgembla4 
compassion and regret. As for Mr. Orator * 
Hunt, there is no likelihood that any placeshould 
leturn such a representative, .unless Garratt werA 
chartered to choose a member as well as a mayori 
It is not ondchirable, in ordinary times, that wB 
should hear exaggerated notions of liberty froitt 
men of ready language and warm heads; and m 
jterilous seasons the gallery may always be cleared 
when harangues are made for the manliest puiv 
pose of circulating sedition through the country 
and inflaming discontent. But there is quite 
enough of this mixture in the Uouse; and wheni 
ever those popidous places which send no member* 
at present shall have the privilege extended UK 
them, it is to be hoped that the qualification will' 
be made as respectable, at least, as that of the freo^i 
hold was when it was originally fixed. < l> 

Money and faction bear about an equal shara' 
in great popular elections r it is in the small open 
boroughs where bribery and corruption have full 
play ; where guiueas during the golden age were 

• Here alio tbc Marck of rmrilcct \m obUVu?'. V>»w'.'«* ilw***: 
and Jlear^ Eaet, Esq., ianow U, P.ic.iTre&\aTi^ 1Sa\. 
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served outof a punch-bowl; and where the voUm 
pay iheir apothecaries' bill according lo received 
Cusloin alW a[i election, from the thirty pounds 
which are the price of a vote. The law lias 
provided ])aiiis and penalties against such prac- 
tices ; and why should government be reproached 
with a comiptioii * which exists wholly and ex- 
clusively among the people themselvea? It is a 
transaction between Mr. Goldworlhy the giver, 
and Mr. Freemau Bull the receiver ; of whom 
the former may be a staunch whig, and the latter 
a staunch patriot and honest Englishman, though 
the one is ready to pay thirty pounds for a vote, 
and the other to sell it at that price ; and 
Mr. Goldworthy is just as likely to be found in 
the list of the opposition, or of the reformers, as 
of the ministerial members. There are indeed 
very few whoaanclion the silly cjuestion of Reform; 
but few as they are the number would be lessened, 
if those among them who huve come into parlift* 
ment by means which that question atteuipta to 
stigmatize, were to abstain from voting upon iL 
Undoubtedly such practices are scandalous, as 
beine legally and therefore morally wrong ; but 
it is false that any evil to the legislature arises 
from them. When Mr. Curwen brought in his 
bill for more elfectually preventing them, his main 
argument was that the bill would introduce a 
larger proportion of the landed interest into the 
House:, .that it would be an advantage to exclude 
■11 other influence from elections, except that of 

pamicioiu doctti 





government, will not be adm 
branches of the community. 

A laudable and uselnl ambition leads 
liamenl the opulent merchant and i 
the lawyer high in his proftssion ; the man who 
has returned with afflueiKe from the East or West 
Indies, and is conversant with the cuEtoms, wants, 
and interests of our conquests and colonies ; the 
military and naval officer, who in the course of 
their services have acquired a competent know- 
ledge of affairs upon which the legislature must 
often be employed. It is for the advantage of 
the republic also that from a like ambition, men 
liberally educated, but more richly endowed with 
the gills of nature than of fortune, should gome- 
times prefer the service of the state to that ofths 
army or navy, or of the three professions, as an 
honourable patli to distinction. Thene persons 
possess no landed or local interests ; they owe 
their seats therefore to some one into whose 
hands such interests through the changes of lime 
and circumstances have devolved, and with whom 
they coincide in political opinions. Agreeing 
thus upon the general principle, it is not like^ 
that any difference should arise upon a great 
question; if it should, the member vacates his 
seat ; and whether he who accepts a seat upon 
this implied condition, be not as unshackled, as 
independent, as conscientious, and as honourable 
a member, as the man who keeps away from the 
discussion of a question upon which his own 
opinion differs (rom that of the populace whose 
favour he courte, is a question. •wVvwVva. liiA^ w®^ 
answer. ^O^^ t hefe m6 "W^vo \vwi* ■«<.■**»»■ *■ _ 
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direct purchase of their seals; and these may Uius 
far be said to l>e the most independent men in the 
Houise, as the mob-reitresentatives &re undoubt- 
edly the least so. la one or other of these ways 
the House obtuina some of its most useful, most 
distinguished, anil most intelligent members. The 
end cannot be better than it is ; the means might 
be so ; and the most reasonable alteration which 
could be desired is, that the illegality should be 
done away; the purchase of a ctrtain number of 
Beats authorized and regulated, and the money ap- 
propriated to a fund fur public works of local or 
general utility. 

The Ultra Whigs differ widely in the means of 
reromi which tliey propose ; the object liowever 
in which they generally agree, is that of rendering 
all elections popular. The principle that the 
representative must obey the instructions of his 
constituents, which many of the reformers profess, 
would follow as a necessary consequence ; and 
the moment that principle is established, 'chaos 
' ia come again;', .anarchy begins, or mure truly 
an ochlocracy, . .8 mob government, which is as 
much worse thau anarchy, as the vilest ruflians 
of a civilized country are mure wicked thau rude 
savages. 

But supposing it were possible to avoid ' the 
' great and broad boltoniless ocean -sea-full of 
* evils which popular reform would let in upon 
us, what is the good which it is expected Ui 
produce?, .what are (he proposed advantages for 
which we are to hazard the blessing.') we possess ? 
J^irst in the list the Common Council reckon th» 

abolitioD of ' el\ BStVcM ^NaK.e'a 
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Supposing the whole abolished, 
what might the pubhc relief, or in other words, 
tlie dirniimtion uf taxes, amount?, .not to a jearly 
tax of twopence-hallpeniiy a head upon the popu- 
lation ! So groundless and ao senseless is the 
clamour which would take away from the sovereign 
the power of reward, and from the g-ovemment 
that of paying the public services. And the con- 
sequence would be, that every person who was 
not born to a large estate, would be excluded from 
political lile, and the government must fall exclu- 
sively into the hands of the rich. These things may 
sometimes be unworthily bestowed, and some of 
them may be unreasonably greal,. .though be it 
remembered that those whieh are so (the teller- 
ships) expire with the lives of the present holders. 
But their existence is indispensable to the very 
frame of government. Those persons who tefl 
the credulous and deluded people that taxes an 
levied for the good of administration, and who 
represent our statesmen as living and fattening 
upon the public spoil, must either be grossly 
ignorant, or wicked enough to employ arguments 
which they know to be false. The emolumenta 
of oilice almost in every department of the state, 
and especially in all the highest, are notoriously 
inadequate to the expenditure which the situation 
requires. Mr. Pitt, who was no gambler, no 
prodigal, and too much a man of business to 
have expensive habits of any kind, died in debt, 
and the nation discharged his debts, not less aa 
a mark of respect, than as an act of justice. But 
as it is impossible from llie ettvoViUn' ~ ~ 
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to make a provisioii for retiremetit, no man df 
talents, who is not likewise a man of fortanCy 
oould afibrd to accept of office, miless some rea- 
aonable chance (and it is no more than a chance) 
of permanent provision were held out; and this 
is done in the cheapest manner by the existence 
of sinecures. Mr. PerceTal, for instance, could 
not have abandoned his profession to take that 
part in political affairs which has secured for him 
(K> high a place in the affections (^ his countrymen 
And in the history of his country, if a sinecure 
had not been given him to indemnify him in case 
he should be driven from office,, .an event whidi 
might so probably have occurred in the struggle 
of parties. In this instance there was an imme- 
diate possession ; but in general the prospect of 
succeeding to one when it may become vacant 
suffices; and in no other way could men of talents 
be tempted so frugally into the service of the 
state. Whether it would be an improvemeot 
upon the government to have it administered only 
by the rich, is a question which needs no discus- 
sion. 

' A delusive paper currency ' is enumerated by 

the Lord Mayor and Common Council, in their 

unfortunate petition, as one cause of our * griev^ 

• ances.' What! is the ghost of Bullion abroad? 

Buried as it wa^ ' full fathom ffve' beneath reams 

^of forgotten disquisitions, colder and heavier than 

tany marble monument, what conjuror hath raised it 

from the grave ? This topic could only be expected 

•from the meta-politicians as they iiave aptly been 

^Caiied), who bewi\dex Wvem^Vie^-m^Xv^batractions, 
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andstupifyallmho listen to them : but that it should 
be taken up by merchants of thefirst commercial city 
in the world, is indeed a portentous instance of the 
manner in which objects ore distorted when seea. 
through the medium of passion. No fitter person 
could be called upon lo lay a ghost than the Rector 
of Lincoln College, who could talk tireelc to it if 
necessary. He truly tell us, that the difficulty does 
not consist in there being too much, but too little 
money; that the sudden subtraction of so much 
paper-currency has been a. direct and obvioiu 
cause of the stagnation of industry; and he re- 
commends an Increase of the circulating medium 
to a great amount as the first measure necessary 
for meeting the exigency of the times. 

The main objects then which it is proposed to 
effect by Parliamentary Reform are these : the 
abolition either of all infltience in elections (which 
is just as possible as it would be to abolish the 
east wind, and to annul the law of gravitation bj 
act of parliament) ; or of all monied influence 
(which would take away all counterpoise from 
Xhe landed interest in the legislature); the aboli- 
tion of pensions and sinecures, whereby every 
man who is not born to a large fortune would be 
-excluded from stale alfalrs, and tlie government 
must necessarily become an oligarchy of the 
rich; and a further subtraction of currency,, .toe 
much having already been subtracted., .Ab far 
as a Reform in Parliament could ettect any of 
these objects, (supposing it were possible that it 
should atop here,) it would aggravate every il 
which it pretends to cure; and insteiid«t«i\ 
ibe distress of any one brairnV o^ >Swt coxa 
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bring infinite distress upon all. How inde< 
it possible that it could relieve them ? Can ii 
incrense the consumplinn of iron, and tiierehy set 
the Iniindries at work, anfl give activity to tli« 
collieries? Can il compel the continental nations 
to purchase more of our goods, and encuiira^ 
English manulactures while their own are starv- 
ing? If experience has failed to teach our 
manufacturers and merchants the ruinous folly of 
making the supply exceed the demand, and glut- 
ting those markets where they have no competi- 
tors, would a Reform in Parliament make tliem 
wiser? Can it repair the ruin which lias been 
extended over the whole continent by Buonaparte's 
frantic tyranny, and enalile those customers who 
now are in want of necessaries Uiemselvea to 
purchase from us the snjierfluitiea wherein, in 
better days, tliey were accustomed to indulge? 
Can it regulate the seasoii?, and ensure the 
growth of corn ?. . when we know to our cost how 
utterly unable it is to regulate even its price ! 
: But the petitioners tell us that a Reform in Par- 
liament will calm the apprehensions of the people, 
ftnd allay their irritated feelings!. .Their appre- 
henstona ! Of what are they apprehensive ? Are 
Iheir liberties threateneil? Is Parliament, then, 
about to bfi suspended or disused, and ship-money 
levied by virtue of the prerogative? Do they 
apprehend that arbitrary power is Ui be established 
by ' that base engine of our profligate statesmen, 
* the standing army,' and the bayonets of the 
Hanoverians? Or do they apprehend that there 
is a design to bring batlt ^^wry, and that the 
fiesiitiful woAs of as*. V\fti wXwii. "Ei»^«aaL\«*t 
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recently been enriched, not Trom tlie plunder, but 
hy the gratitude of Italy, may prove to be saints 
in disg'uise, to be installed each upon hiit altar as 
BOO n as the plot is perfect? Of this clanger, at 
least, ihe UUra-Whigs stand in no fear.. .Of 
■what then are they apprehensive? This is a 
question for which the Caledonian Orade has 
happily already uttered a response. That high 
and veracious authority afTirms that there exists 
among; us ' a servile tribe ' composed of ' ejiemies 
' of liberty,' ' cold-blooded sycophants of a court,' 
' vulgar politicians,' ' impostors,' and persons of 
' extreme bad faith,' all of whom the said Oracle 
designates by the apt and convenient name of 
Quietists, because they assert that the British 
people are at this time living; under a free govern- 
ment, and that their freedom is in no danger; aa 
opinion which, if it continues, to use the very 
oracular words, ' bids fair to naturalise amortg 
' us even now Ihe worst abuses of foreign derpot- 
' isms.' . . Indeed ! We have beard of nothiuif so 
alarming since the conspiracy Lwtween Dr. Bell 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury was revealed 
from the same infallible shrine. Yes, the Oracle 
tells us that it is our duty to keep alive ' a jealousy 
' of royal encroachments:' and that ' coiifidencef 
in, our rulers it as foolish as it is unworthy of 
a free people. ' We may rest assured,' it says, 
' that a sovereign will be loo apt to exchange bis 
' duly for the very easiest and basest of employ- 
* ments,., the sacriHce of all a nation's interests to 
' his own.' It tells us that we have seen the Crown 
■ calling upon Parliament to support tlie ftv>^-««»». 
.' of (he war, and withdrawing ^ou^ V«K'«.'w«s**^"\ 
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* control and from all participation, the whole proJUM 
' of the victory.' It says * this senrile tribe (the 

* Quietists) have contrived to borrow the authority 

* of Mr. Burke for their bad cause, and to persuade 
-'' the unthinking mass of mankind that ^ey act 
' in concert with that great man in their war&re 

* Qhe warfare of the Quietists) against the right! 

* of the people, and their mockery of the cham- 

* pions of the constitution. But it is fit ta be 
^ remarked how unfairly he is called in to thek 
^ assistance.' If that great man could speak from 
the grave, with what a voice of thunder would he 
give the lie to this impostor who tells us that 
our danger at this time is from the Crown, not 
from the spirit of revolution and anarchy; and 
that he, were he living, would throw his weight 
into the popular scale! * At home and abroad,' 
the Oracle tells us, ' we are in profoujid peace / 
and it adds, * now then let us, instead of crouch^ 

* in^ before domestic oppression, bethink us in 

* good earnest of repairing in that constitutioii 

* which our triumphs have saved, the breaches 
^ which the struggle itself has occasioned.' Who 
but must smile to find the Oracle, which Philip^ 
pized during the contest, confessing now that 
the country has been ' saved * by that triumph 
which its own cowardly counsels would have rei^ 
dered impossible ! 

But are we in such perfect peace at home as is 
thus gravely asserted?. . If so, with what reason 
4s it, that one set of City Resolutioners * con- 

* template with the deepest dismay and agony the 
^ too probable issue of such a state of things \W 
that others menace wa mVXv '^ vq»iOk<^ ^aoA. >3Mi. 
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• horrors of cWil war, as the iiievilable reHull if 
' Pari i am entry Reform be fuMher neglected;'., 
that (aTern -orators and mob-oralors tell ua ' % 
' crisis is at hand;'. -aRil that the demag'ogiies, i* 
their weekly and dally diatribes, are Btiniulaling' 
the people to bring- into practice what the Oracle 
at this precise time, with its usual fclichy, cattB 
the sacred principle of Renstance ? A provincisJ 
paper is before us, in which ' every mechanic ia 
' the country who has le|^ to carry bini, is invited 
' to a. ^iieral meeting to embrace the glorious op> 
' portuiiity of manfully asserting his lights in a 
■ peaceable and constitutional manner, and to 
' hoist the flag of general distress.' And the 
petitioners of the Common Council assert that 
' nothing but Parliamentary Refiirra wili allay 
' the irritated feelings of the people.' By Ihepeo' 
^{f, of course, the discontented fkction is meant,. . 
the deceivers and the deceived, .according to that 
figure of speech bj which a part is put for the 
whole, . . a political synecdoche. Upon the pro- 
priety of concession to a faction in this temper, 
Burleigh has left us his opinion, wiien, in reference 
tti the factions of his days, he asked Eli^ubeth 
whether she would ' suffer them to be strong to 
' make them (he better content, ur discontent tin 
' by making them weaker; for what the mixti 
'of strength and discontent engenders,' says the 
veteran statesmen, ' there needs no syllogit 

The Oracle would be satisfied with a simple 
change of situation between ihe Ins and the Outs. 
How" much would satisfy the ^leVtowswri o'v "■ 
classes, the London ciliieiia wVo v^w^t* ' 
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own grievances, and Ihe poor deluded mecbanics 
ill the country who reteive them ready-made in 
one of Major CartwrighC's ihree hundred circu- 
lars, it would be diHicuU lo say; nor tan they 
themselves tell. And if nil these parties were 
contented, (than which, the mind of man can 
!mag;ine nothing more impossible,) there remain 
the Spencean Philanthropists, a. set of men not 
to be confounded with any of whom we have 
liitherto spoken: men who know distinctly what 
(hey meau, aud tell us honestly what they aim 
Bl,.. infinitely more respectable than the shaUoiv 
orators who declaim about Reform, * with many 
* words making nothings understood ; ' aud far 
more dangerous, inasmuch as great and important 
truths, half imdenlood and misapplied, are of 
nil means of mischief the most formidable. It is 
fit that our readers should have their political con- 
fession of faith before them. 
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In all the schemes which have been devised fbr 
a perfect society since men first began to speculate 
upon such subjects, the principle of a commnnity 
of goods has in some decree entered ; and cer- 
tain approaches toward it, though under many 
moditications, have been made both in ancient 
and mixlern times, as in Crete and in Sparta, 
among the Peruvians, and by the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. Such a community prevailed among 
some of the primitive Christians, though no law 
of the Gospel enjoined it; the Moravians in Ger- 
many approach very nearly to it at this time. 
The mendicant orders were established on the 
same principle and have thriven upon it, nihU M 
habenies et omnia paviidentes ; the Papal Church, ■ 
with its usual wisdom, (for that church assuredly ^ 
jiossesses the wisdom of the serpent,) having pre- ^ 
vented the principle from becoming dangerous 
by thus sanctioning, and taking \*. \\*o S.S.'ft *e,v*«».. 
Xn Awenea aW U is acted u^on, \i^ ii«6Mm- *^^ 
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acurc seas, liviiig inoffensively and inHuetriausI; 
in snnttll comm unities. A religious influence has 
prevailed in all these instances; Lycur^us could 
not have succeeded without the assistance of 
Apollo, and Mango Capsc was tlie son of the 
Sun. The doctrine beconie<i formiilsble when it 
is presented as a political dogma, with no sudi 
feeling U> sojlen and sanctify it. Joel Barlow, the 
American republican, who died when lackeying 
the heels of Buonaparte on his expedition into 
Russia, perceived that the bshionable doctrines 
of liberty, of which he was so nam) an advocate, 
tended this way, and must end there if they were 
pursued ; but he thought proper to adjourn nine 
die the time for carrying these ultimate pri&ci[^s 
itito effect. There is reason for eupposiag; that 
fiobespierre at the time of bis overthrow bad 
fbrmed some extravagant project of tliia kiiid ; he 
spoke of ' momentous secrets which a kind of 

* pusillanimous prudence hud induced hitn to con- 

* ceaJ;' and be promised to disclose in his will, if 
he should be cut off prematurely, the object to 
which what he called the triumph of liberty tended. 
If Babo^uf may be believed, this object was an 
equolixalion of property, an object which Babceuf • 
attempted by the most atrocious means to bring 
about, but perished in the attempt. Happily i 
was made too late ; sick of horrors and satiated 
with blood, the people were weary of revolutions, 
and France escaped a convulsion more dreadtiil 
than any which it bad experienced. 
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This, however, is nol the theory of the SiietiMair 
philanlhropisls. These root-and-branch retiirmera 
take theiroame from a poorman, who, if hejiud not 
unluckily lived in the days of the Frentli Revolu- 
tion, might have been a very inoffensive member 
of society, aod remembered only, if he had been 
remembered at all, amon):; those writer.-* who have 
amused themselves by building const! tn lions in the^ _ 
air, instead of castles. ' When I began to study,' M 
saya he, * 1 found every thing erected uii certain- H 
* unalterable principles. I found every art and 1 
' science a perfect whole. Nothing was in anarchy 
' but language and politics. But botli of these I 
' reduced to order : the one by a new aiphabet, 
■ and the other by a new constitution.' Tlie new< 
alphabet of this modest reformer we have nut had 
the fortune to see ; it seems, however, that the 
first edition either of his New Constitution, or bm 
Trial, was printed in what he calls his ' Natural or 
' Philosophical Orthog^raphy.' His political opinions 
were first propounded in the form of a Lecture, 
read before the Philosophical Society of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in 1775, and printed immediately af- 
terwards ; from which time, he says, ' he went 
' on continually publisliing them in one shape 
'. or other,' They are fully and harmlessly ex- 
plained in his ' Constitution of Spensonia, a 
' country in Fairy Land; situated between Utopia 
' and Oceana.' ' The Spensonian Commonwealth 
' isone and indivisible;' and, 'the Sovereign People 
' is the Universality of Spensonian citizens.' Di- 
vested of such nonsensical language, which wa» 
then in full vogue, and too much cX Vwuisi. t'Siv 
passes current, his scheme is, ft«X "tot wS.Xn&sja'^ 
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to the state, and that individuals should rent their 
lands and tenements from their respective pa- 
rishes ; the rent being the revenue, and the sur- 
plus, after all public expenses are defrayed, to be 
divided equally among all the parishioners ; every 
kind of property being permitted except in land. 
The larger estates are to be leased for one and 
twenty years, and at the expiration of that term 
re-let by public auction ; the smaller ones by the 
year : and larger ones subdivided as the increase 
of population may require. The legislative powef 
is vested in an annual parliament, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, women voting as well as men, fof 
the purpose, it may be presumed, of preserving 
quietness at elections; the executive is in the 
hands of a council of twenty-four, half of which 
is to be renewed annually. Every fifth day is a 
sabbath of rest, not of religion ; for though this 
constitution is proclaimed in the presence of the 
Supreme Being, no provision is made for wor- 
shipping Him. All the Spensonians are soldiers ; 
and in the Spensonian Commonwealth, * Nature 
* and Justice know nothing of illegitimacy.* To 
the end of this Constitution an Epilogue is an- 
nexed, in decent verse, saying that the Golden 
Age will no longer be accounted fabulous, now 
that mankind are about to enjoy 

• . All that prophets e*er of bliss foretold, 
' And all that poets ever feigned of old.' 

And these verses, . . to shew the strange humour 
of the man, and the vulgarity which adhered to 
himy , • are followed b^ cl • Chorus^' to the tune of 
^ Sally in our AWe^ ;* — 
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In any other age this might liave gone quietly 
to the family vault. But the French Revolution 
made Spencc suppose that the time for realizing 
his speculations was arrived ; and the manner in 
which he proposed to do this brought him under 
the cognizance of the Attorney-General,, .how 
deservedly, a brief specimen of his philanthropical 
proposals will shew : — 

' We ranst destroy,' he says, ' all private pro- 
' perty in land. The Landholders' (observe, 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk !) ' are like a warlike 
' enemy quartered upon us for the purpose of 
' raising contributions, therefore any thing short 
' of a total destruction of the power of these 
' Samsons wilt not do ; and that must be accom- 
' plished, not by simple shaving,' . .(look to it, 
Mr, Coke, of Norfolk !) ' not by simple shaving, 
' which leaves the roots of their strength to grow 
' again ; . . no : we must scalp * them, or else they 

• Ttia, 'as may be sappoaed, mu b fivodrile pasjajire wilh I1i« 
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will soon tecover, and pull onr Temple of Li- 
berty about our ears. Nothing less than a 
complete extermination of the present system of 
holding land will ever bring the world again to 
a state worth living in. But how is this mighty 
work to be done ? I answer it must be done at 
once. For the public mind being suitably pre- 
pared by my little tracts, a few contiguous pa- 
rishes have only to declare the land to be theirs, 
and form a Convention of parochial deputies: 
other adjacent parishes would immediately follow 
the example; and thus would a beautiful and 
powerful New Republic instantaneously arise ill 
mil vigour. In fact, it is like the Almighty say^ 
ing. Let there be lights and it was so : . . So the 
people have only to say, Let the land be ours, 
and it will be so. For who, pray, are to hindw 
the people of any nation from doing so, when 
they are inclined ? Are the landlords more nu- 
merous in proportion to the people than the 
officers in our mutinous fleets were to their 
crews? Certainly not. Then landsmen have 
nothing to fear more than the seamen, and in- 
deed much less; for after such a mutiny on 
land, the masters of the people would never 
^become their masters again.*. .Look to it, Mr. 
Coke of Norfolk, . . read, learn, mark, and inwardly 
digest ! 

For this publication the Scalping Philanthropist 
.was most deservedly prosecuted; having heuxt 
richly entitled himself to this distinction by a pe- 
riodical farrago called * Pig's Meat,* wherein the 
.same doctrines wete ^toiuv\^^dX)&4^ ^\id circulated 
in the cheapest form axaon^ VJftfc Vs^«t *^^ m>* ^ ^ 
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tradesmen and mechanic!). We remember to have 
heard iliat he excited compassion at his trial by 
his wretched appearance, and the pitiable fana- 
dcism with which he was posseEsed : for the man 
was honest; he was not one of those demss;ogaes 
who make mischief their trade because the; find it 
a gainful one; he asserted nothing btit what he 
beUeved, and would have sutfered martyrdom tb( 
his opinions. He called himself, in his defence, 

* The unfee'd advocate of the disinherited seed of 

* Adam.' 

, ' This, gentlemen.' said he, ' is the Rights of 
' Man ! and upon this Rock of Nature have I 

* built my Commonwealth, and the Gates of Hell 

* shall not prevail against it.' ' I solemnly avow,' 
he continued, ' that what I have written and pub* 
' liahed has been done with as good a conscience^ 
' and as much philanthropy, as ever possessed the 
' heart of any prophet, apostle, or philosopher, 

* that ever eKisted. And, indeed, 1 could neither 

* have lived or died in peace, having such im- 
' portant truths in my bosom unpublished.' 

This was 



1 
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He fltood aloue, he said, unconnected with any 
party, and considered as a lunatic, except by n 
thinking few. Even the professed friends of 
liberty kept aloof from him, and would rather, if 
they could cousistently, join in the suppression 
Ihan the sujipMl of his opinioaa. ^.g. -^'iaA^"'ta »i. J 
tnra cause,, btiitg taa pooK to i«Aaa» nlOe^ «'" *" 
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or counsel. And when he was brought up to 
judgement, Ihe sim]ile statement which he gave of 
his trealmenl in Newgate ought to have produced 
some reform in the scandalous state of our prisons. 

' Perhaps, my lords,' said he, ' I have enler- 
' tained too high an opinion of Human Nature, 
' for I do not find mankind very grateful clients. 
' I have very small encouragement indeed to rush 
' into a prison, on various accounts. For, in the 
' first place, the people without treat me with the 
* contempt due to a lunatic; and the people with- 
' in treat me as bad, or worse, thai the most 
' notorious felon among them. And what with 
' redeeming and ransoming my toes from being 
' pulled off with a string while in bed, and paying 
' heavy and manifold fees, (here is no getting 
' through the various impositions." But he excused 
the Keeper of Newgate, saying these things were 
unknown to him, because it was dangerous to com- 
plain ; ' for nobody could conceive what dreadful 
' work went on among such ruffians, but those 
' who have had the misfortune to be locked up 
with them.' 

It is fortunate that this man was not a religious 
as well as a political enthusiast. He was poor 
and despised, but not despicable; for he was 
sincere, stoical, persevering, single-minded, and 
self-approved ; with means less powerful, doctrines 
less alluring, in far less favourable times, and 
under circumstances equally or more discourag- 
ing, Francis of Assissi and Ignatius Loyola, suc- 
ceeded in establishing those orders which have 
borne SO great a part, m *.\vc VwWt-j^ aot only of 
the Romish Chuich, AavAot SS»,^oA&. "&(i^^ 
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triiies could be more directly subversive of the 
peace and welfare of society, thun those which 
he was disseininatjiig in the way which was most 
dangerous. The appropriate punishment (For 
they who can be blind to the danger, and who 
assert that such doctrines should be suQered to 
circulate unrestrained, are titter inhabitants for 
Anticyra than for England) would have been 
transportation; at once doing justice to the c 
munity by preventing a repetition of the offence* 
and dealing mercifully with the offender by r 
moving him to a country where he would be i; 
offensive, if not useful. He was sentenced to a 
fine of twenty pounds, and one year's imprison- 
ment at Shrewsbury ; a sentence so lenient as to 
shew that Lord Kenyon very properly regarded 
the individual with pity : the mildness of the sen- 
tence is honourable to the Judge, its inadequacy 
is not so to the laws. Having suffered it, he be- 
came an itinerant vender of books and * pam- 
phlets, chiefly his own works, which he carried 
about in a vehicle constructed for the puqwse ; 
nnd thus he supported himself, whilst all his 
leisure was devoted to the promotion of his plan; 
till his death, which happened about two years 
ago. Thus it appears that for more than twelve 
years aller the termination of his conBnement, he 
was constantly employed in sowing the dragon's 
teeth! The harvest is now beginning to appear. 
Let us hear the evidence of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine upon this subjecL This Journal asserts, _ 
that the late rioters were ' actuated by their con* J 

• The unoci saitioa of Kti Tiiil wa* not ol \tw* v>-'^^"^^-,">^B 
J<BDiiE>is«d Ui irboleof ibsir ~^' 
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* victions in favour of a plan published by oni 

* Spence, for the more equal occupation of land ; 

* to introduce which plan societies teetn to ham 

* been formed throughout the metropolis** B 
also claimfl for ' itself the merit of advancing Hm 
same principles as those of the Scalping Pfaila»^ 
thropist : for these are its words : — « 

* Much curiosity being excited in regard to dit 
Spencean Plan of Public Economy, it will bi 
useful to state, that the details of the system 
may be found in a small pamphlet called Christ 
tian Policy, by Thomas Evans, Librarian to tlM 
Society of Spencean Philanthropists, at No. 8^ 
Newcastle- street, Strand. Mr. Evans appears 
to have been most cruelly used by the Pitt ad^ 
ministration: and having been drilled into thi 
science of politics in the school of persecution, 
his pamphlet is written with considerable energy. 
We collect from it that the main object of the 
Society is a more equal occupation (not pro^ 
prietorship) of land ; a principle which has 
oflen been urged in the pages of this Magazine. 
Something must be radically wrong, if industry 
should suffer from want in a country in which 
there are but two and a half million of ^milies 
to forty-two millions of acres of cultivated land, 
affording, under a wise policy, the produce of 
seventeen acres to every family, or four times as 
much as it could consume. Skilful labour in 
any branch of useful industry ought therefore 
to yield abundance, even though the proprietary 
in land should remain exactly as it does at 
present.' 
Thus far the M«^ax\Q& o^'Si\t'^5^^Ma^^\iS&ss?k 




Knight and Ex-SherilT, Buonapartist, Member 
of the Society for Abolishing War, Pythagorean, 
and Spencean Philanttiropist. 

There is, however, another person to be ex-. 
amined in ihia cage, ., Thomas Evans, the libra-, 
rian, himself. And here, the first thing which' 
appears is, that Mr. Evans, instead of having been 
drilled into the science of politics in the school of 
persecution, as the Pythagorean Journal asserts, 
was in reality sent to that school in consequenco 
of being too forward as a volunteer in the said 
science; Mr. Evans telhng us that he was arrested 
during the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, aa. 
being at that time Secretary of the Liondon Cor> 
responding Society, and having given in his pre* 
sent pamphlet good reason for concluding that it* 
was not arrested without good cause. Though 
Uiis librarian has affixed the title of ChristiaD' 
Policy Id his booii, he makes no other pretension 
to the character of Christian himself than aa a 
Speacean philanthropist, ajid informs us, that 
~ this man, Christ, was a Koman slave, crucified' 
as a slave (the mode of execution peculiar to 
Roman sUvcs) for preaching the seditious doc- 
trine that God was the proprietor of the earth, 
and not the Ronians ; that ali men were equal 
in his siglit, and consequently ought not to be 
slaves to another, nor to the Romans, for which' 
he was crucilied by the Rinnans.' Mr. Evanff 
J equally well read in history and in the Gospel !' 
This is quite enough of his religion; let uh loot 
now at his political information. France, he says,' 
at Ihe beginning of the Revolution, suijijiiiisijal 
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peace ujiou bended knees, and would have coD' 
formed to just and reasoaable restraints:, .the 
autliorily for tliis important fact muijt be in the 
Speiicean library, for it cerlainiy exists no where 
else. England, however, went to war, and in the 
course of the war discovered that the export of 
grain was the most lucrative branch of trade. 
This proiluced the blockading system, and the 
orders in council ; and this monopoly having' been 
lost, all the means of greatness on which the em- 
pire depended are jnissed away as it were in a 
moment, never to return. Such has been the 
effect of the impolicy of putting down Napoleon 
to elevate Alexander. The connection of this 
reasoning is as clear as the facts themselves are 
original. . . 

' Napoleon was a mere pigmy to Alexander; 

* his boasting served to talk about, but he could 
'have been managed and guarded against... 
' Alexander is a still steady man of business, lay- 
' ing firm hold of all he can get and reliuquishing 

* nothinir. . . We are at preseut under the influence 
' of the Vienna Congress of Kings. The annihi- 
' lation of the Irish parliament, and the estabiish- 
' ment of a military government, have obliged 
' the Irish people to exist almost entirely upon 
' potatoes (potatoes, of course, not having been 
' known in that country before the Union). Here, 
' in England, we are even worse, expiring, writh- 
' ing and agonizing at every pore under the lor- 
< turing domination of the Pagan fleshmongers of 

* the Continent. Courts, and kiugs, and lords, 
' and landlords, and \)riests, are all pagans : they 
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' adhere wjlb pertinacity to Paganism at Ihia 

* time ; for you find in their dwellings the pictures,' 
' the statues, the busts of their Jitpiters, JunoB, 
' Apollos, Dianas, Venuses,' &c. &c. 

Such is the pamphlet which Sir Pythagoras 
Tecommends d& being written with considerable 
energy ; and such the science of politics into 
which Mr. Evans has been drilled. 
Let us proceed to its practical part — 
' Jjandlorda, and landlords only, are the op- 
' pressors of the people.. . The lime is come that 
'something must be done; (hen let that some 
' thing be effectual ; remember that had the French 

* people established a partnership in the land, no 

* imperial tyranny ever could have raised its head 
" in that country, nor could thepresent Pagan res- 
' toration have taken place. Now is the time to 
' cancel Doomsday-book, and eslabhsh apartneiy 
' ship in the land : there is no other means to 

* prevent the establishment of a military despot- 
' ism, or all the horrors of a bloody revolution. 

* Great as this undertaking is, it can be easily 
' effected. The easy process is to declare that the 
' territory of these realms shall be the people's 
' farm ; thus transferring all the lands, waters, 

* mines, houses, and all feudal permanent pro- 
' perty to the people. This will injure no one, 

* and benefit all ; the alteration which is proposed 
' being only that all persons possessed of houses ot 
' lands shall in future pay rent for them instead of 

* receivingit. The government is to remain as it is; 
' pensions to he allotted to the King, Princes and 

* Nobles, Clergy and House of Comanii».,'a.^&.'^«. 

* remaiaiag balance o£ viie vi^\Q\ft xw*--t*S^ \K.>»i 
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* divided among the whole people*. . to every maxr 

* woman, and child* being the profit of their 
' natural estate, without tax, toll, or custom ;' 
' which would be near four pounds a-head ao* 
« nually !' 

The great barons, it is admitted, may object 
ta this ; hut they must submit quietly : and all 
ranks and conditions are called upon to fonnr 
affiliated societies to bring into eflfect this revolu- 
tiofl of the Spencean or Scalping Philanthropists. 
There is, indeed, as Sir Pythagoras observesy 
caimderable energy in these proposals. But le^ 
Qot this be despised and overlooked for its ex-* 
Ivavagance*. ' No landlords, you fools,* is the open' 
iaotto which the Spenceans write upon the wall and 
circulate upon stampt money ; and Sir Pytha^ras 
lells us that the Spa Fields Rioters were * actuated 
by their convictions in favour of this plan/ 
' The reader will have observed, that king, 
lords, and commons, are tolerated in the libra-^ 
tian's scheme, whereas, according to the ori^nal 
system, * the Spensonian Republic is one and 
^ indivisible,' a trifling concession to existing 
prejudices ; or, more probably, to existing laws. 
Tlie Ultra- Whigs and Extra- Reformers disclaim 
the Spenceans, and with perfect sincerity. These 
levellers are not to be confounded with thefactioiiS 
crew who clamour they know not why, for they 
](now not what, and huzza any blockhead with a 
brazen face and ■ a bell-metal voice, who will 

* The last edition of the Spenceao hand*bill says, 
%• Read I — * Christian Policy, the Salvation of the Empire,* 
Prhe Is. (Sd.— PnblVshed by T. Etima^ %^ ^«:<iiQMtte-tti«et, BtrmacU 
Od fdd by all BoDlucI^n. .^ 
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* to them by the hour. The Spen^ 
ceans are lar more respectable than these, for 
they have a distinct and intelligible system; ihej; 
know what they aim at and honestly declare ib 
Neither is the A^^rian system so foolish, or aa 
devoid of attraction, that it may safely be des-r 
pised. It has found a miserable advocate in the 
quondam Secretary of the Corresponding t^ociety f 
and yet even under such auspices the levellerv 
have organized themselves into regular section»^ 
they are increasing in numbers, und (hey are 
zealously spreading their opinions. But if the 
system were taken up by some stronger hand» 
(whether an enthusiast should embrace it, on 
some profligate journalist think it a profesi ' 
thrive by.) compared to all other weapons of dis- 
content, it would be found as Thor's mallet to a 
child's pop-gun. If tlie English Revolution 
were once commenced, it would go on to tlii» 
point, iiefore it reached its inevitable lerminatioH 
in an iron mihtary tyranny. Let the Ultra-Whigs. 
make the breach, and the Spenceans will level the 
wall: what the shavers begin the scalpers will 
finish:, .but Samson is neither shorn nor blinded, 
and the Philistines have given him fair warning. 

It HOiild not be easy to make such of the 
Spenceans an honesty believe in the practicability 
and wisdom of their own system, perceive the 
strong objections to which it is liable; for men 
are very difficultly (ouvinced against their wilt. 
Its supposed benefits they clearly see, and tliere 
seems no reason why they should not combine 
among themselves to carry thevc ■^■aOi^t to»s» 
eHect, and enjoy all the SL&^auH&^e 'Oqb-I- ■v«»ci"^« 



derived from carrying on their respective call- 
1 iiigs in town and farming in the country, upoa 
a joint Klock, for the benetit of the society. Let 
Ihem make the experiment: if their theory be 
found to fail in practice, the evil is confined to 
themselves,. . if it succeed, they will have the et- 
Jieriment to appeal to, proselytes will not be 
wanting, and they will increase and multiply. 
They would form a harmless and perhaps a use- 
ful variety among our sects. But Liberty and 
Property are words which, in this free country, 
have hitherto gone together : and these persons 
must not attempt to subvert society for the sake 
tying their theory upon the great scale. This 
would be as preposterous and as wicked as it 
Would be to set the metropolis on fire, for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding it with more regularity upoa a 
new plan. If they are well meaning men they 
'" attempt to demonstrate the utility of their 
;meB in a manner that will bring no injury to 
?rs. But tiie cry of No Landlords! and the 
. promulgation of opinions which threaten every 
xian's property, will not he tolerated even in this 
season of portentous license,, .a license which can 
no longer be suffered consistently with public 
safety. 

'Ve have now examined the grounds upon 
which some weak men, some mistaken or insane 
ones, and other very wicked ones are endeavour- 
ing to excite rebellion. We have shewn that it 
was not in the power of the British Government 
to avoid the war in the first instance, or at any 
tiine to conclude it,. II. v{tt.s a, war undertaken 
sot for ambitioui nol im "Caa Vms*. "A coon^^A.^ 
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not, as is lying'Iy asserted, for the interests o 
particular &rnily, but from a. cause of just fear, 
as Bacon describes it, ' that juitiia tndvs qui cadU 
' in cOTislantem senatum in cawid publica : not 
' out of umbrages, lisht jealousies, apprehenaiona 
' afar off, but out of dear forenght of imminent 
' danger. And as long as reason is reason, a just 
' fear will be a just cause of a preventive war.' 
At the commeDcement it was popular beyond all 
former example, as being most unequivocally 
inevitable and just ; and that popularity continued 
till its triumphant close. It is then impudently 
false, as well as egregiously absurd, to charge 
that war as a crime upon the Government, and 
arraign Government for the distress which iB 
unavoidably felt upon withdrawing from circula- 
tion the war expenditure, and the other changes 
incident upon a transition from the state of war 
to the state of peace: that distress, too, resulting 
in great part from the fluctuation of fashions, 
from the extent to which machinery has been 
carried abroad as well as at home, from the blind 
avidity of our manufacturers and merchants, who 
have overlooked this fact, and glutted the market 
when they had no competitors,. . from the state of 
the continent, impoverished by a grinding tyran.- 
ny and laid waste by repealed campaigns,, .and, 
lastly, from (he slate of the seasons, which is 
not more completely out of the control of Go- 
vemment than most of the other causes whicU 
have been indicated. 

We have shewn also that as the constitution of 
Parliament has not been the ca\isc o^XlWi. t-tN^K-NV-^ 
distress, so no change in. vV«.^ cn'o.'&'C'i.vi.'C.vQ^ ^c^A. 
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in the Bliifhtpst possible degree alleviate that 
distress, or otherwise benefit the people. If erery 
oiKce, sinecure, and pensinn, which the boldest 
reformer has yet ventured to prescribe, were abo- 
lished, the whole saving would Dot be iielt m a 
feather in the scale: and, as diTeelJ^f tending to 
CKclitde talentsfrom theGofemment, and confine 
places of great trust to the aristrocrocy, uich an 
abolition would be most injurious to the cohi- 
monwealth. They who seelc to lessen the in- 
fluence of the crown, keep out of sight the 
increQ<«(l power which has Lieeii •riten to pufaGc 
opinHin by the publication of the parliameDtary 
debates, and the prodigious activity of the picas. 
The fir^it of ihese circumstances alone has intn- 
duced a greater change into our government than 
has ever been brought about by statute ; and 
on (lie whole, that chancre. isKO beneticial as ta be 
worth more than the additional expense which il 
entails upon us during war. This momentous 
alterfllion ^ves, even in ordinary times, a pre- 
ponderance to the popular branch of oiir calf 
Mitution : but In these times, when the main 
force of the press is brought to bear like a battery 
against the Temple of our Laws ; when the bead 
of the government is systematically insulted 
for the purpose of bringing him into coutempt 
and haired ; when the established religion is na- 
sailed with all the rancoiir of theological hatred 
by it's old hereditary enemies, with all the tierce- 
uess of triiiTn|ihant zeal by the new army of 
fanatics, and with all the arts of insidious infi- 

dflity by the Mmule VVxftns.n^Wta <i{ Uk age; 

'Wben all our nialutg mttftotoons %«. o^-i^ 'o^ 
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fiercely assaulted, and met^haiiics are breaking 
stock in g-framea in some ])laces, and assembling 
in others lo deliberate upon mendina; the frame 
of the government,. . wiwt wise man, and what 
good one but must perceive that il is the power Of 
the Democracy which has increased, is increasing, 
and ou^ht to be diminished ? 

Of all entrinea of tnischief which were ever yet 

employed for the destruction of mankind, tJbe 

press is the most formidable, when perverted in 

its uses, afi it was by the Revolutionists in Fmace, 

uid is at this time by the Revolutionists bi 

England. Look at the language which is held 

by these men concerning the late transactioRS, 

wid see if falsehood and sedition were ever mote 

audacious ! ' Perhaps,' says the Examiner, ' there 

may be a plot somewhere.. . in sometap'room or 

other ; like the plot of Deapard, who was driven 

to frenzy by ill-treatment, and then cons^red 

with a tew bricklayers in a public-house, (be 

which he was sent to the gallows, instead of the 

care of his friends !' ' We feel,' says this ii»- 

endiary, ' for the bodily pains undergoing by 

Mr. Piatt, and think his assassin (unless he was 

mad with starvation) a scoundrel ; and some df 

the corruptionists, who in luxury bikI cold blooS 

c^aprouoke such excesses, greater tetmnHrrti f 

koundrel is not the mfist appropriate term for an 

'hatever It may be tor a man who 

1 this manner attempt to palliute insurrec- 

treason, and murder, Mr. Cobbett goes 

farther than this : with an effrontery peculiar lo 

himself, notorious as it is VtvW. tow, ^civ«x^"««™- 

led from Spafields by the nwm -wVo V-sxtc^'S*^^ 
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them there, and that the tricolor fla^ which they 
followed was carried to Spalields to be hoisted 
there for their banner,, .he says, 'it is well 
' known to every one in London, that the rioters 
' had no conneclion whatever with the meeting in 
' Spnfields," And though the existence of St. 
Paul's Church is not more certain than that an 
attempt was mode to murder Mr. Plait, whose 
recovery is at this moment doubtful, this con- 
Ticted libeller has the Impudence to express a 
doubt of the fact, for the purpose of making his 
ignorant readers in the country disbelieve it 
' The rioters,' he says, ' consisting chiefly of Btarv- 
' ing sailors, though they had arms in their hands, 
' did no violence to any body, except in the un- 
' lawful seizure of the arms, and in the wounding 
' (if that really icat so) of one man who attempted 
' to stop Ihem, and who laid hold of one of them!' 
Another of Uiis firebrand's twopenny papers is 
before us, in which he says that the ministers, the 
noblesse, and the clergy of France wilfully made 
the revolution, in order to prevent the people 
irom being fairly represented in a national council. 
' It was tkey who produced the confusion ; it was 
' they who caused the massacres and guillotin- 
'ings; it was they who destroyed the kingly 
' government; it was they who brought the kmg 
' to the block !' And in the same spirit which dic- 
tated thb foul and infamous falsehood, he asks, 
* was there any thing too violent, any thing too 
' severe, to he inflicted on these men?' He says, 
that ' ftobespierre, who was exceeded in cruelly 
' only by some of VVie BowTbons, was proved to 
' iare beea k league 'wifti. vW ^mv avDOEwt* «£. 
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' France.' He asks ' whether the AmericanB 
' gained their independence by quietly silting by 
' the fire-side ? Oh 1 no . . these were all achieyed 
' by action, and amidst bustle and noise." He 
says, ' the quiet fire-side gentry are the most cal- 
' lous and cruel, a,nd therefore the most wicked 
' part of the nation.' Towards the close of thia 
epistle he says, ' I will venture my life that yoo 
' do not stand in need of one more word to warm 
1 every drop of blood remaining in your bodies;' 
. .and a fen lines lower he lelta the joumeymeD 
and labourers, towhom this inflammalory paperis 
addressed, that he has neither room nor desire to 
appeal lo their passions upon this occasion ! With 
equal consistency this firebrand concludes & letter 
to the Birmingham printer whose house was 
attacked by the mob, by expressing ' a sincere 
' wish that no further violences may ever be com- 
' mitteJ on him ;' and prints in the title-page these 
words in large letters, that all who run may 
read: 'A Letter addressed to Mr. Jabet of 
' Birmingham, shewing that he richly merits the 
' iiidiguation of all the labouring people in the 
' kingdom, and of his townsmen the people of 
' Sirmingham inparticular.' 

No city la the kingdom is at thia time expe- 
riencing such difficulty and distress as Birming- 
ham; fortius obvious reason, that no other place 
received so much direct employment fit>m govern- 
ment during the war. This great annual es- 
penditure was suddenly withdrawn, and nearly 
a fifth part of the population are now receiving 
weekly relief; the miisteia bem^ wo \'»\^ex ■^'^ 
to ecaploj tbe awn. vcty mnuY ■\iKTi»*>**»''^^'''***^ 
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ihemselves. This is a deplorable slate of thin^ 
but it lias not heen occ^Bsiuned by any misconduct 
or impolicy ; it is the plnin unavoidable conse- 
qtieiice i>f events over which on man or body of 
men could have any control. la »uch a case 
what is lo I>e done? Any man who ie not either a 
tnadman or a villain, must see that there is hot 
one course... to mili^te the evil by givmg b3 
much temporary relief as possible, till new means 
of subsistence can be provided, by openint^ new 
channels of employment. To this accordingly 
the inhabitants have applied themselves with a 
zealous liberality of which no example is to be 
found in other countries, and which perhaps has 
never been equalled in this. Every parish, every 
religious congrcfralion of whatever description, 
has its Benevolent Society. There ar« subiwrip- 
tions for providing soup, for blankets, for clothing', 
for coats, for the relief of the sick, for women in 
child-bed, for the wants of inlancy. There are 
above an hundred guardians of the poor, who go 
through the town, which is divided into districts 
for their superintendence, and sec where relief is 
wanted, and what relief, and that it be properly 
applied. It is scarcely too much to affirm, that 
beneficence was never more liberally, more gene- 
rully, or more strenuously employed, than it is at 
this time in Birmingham, where all who have 
anything lo spare from their own necessities, are 
doing whatever can be done by human and 
Christian charity for the relief of those who are in 
need. And it is lo the journeymen and poor of 
this lown at thVa Ume v\\o.\. ^x, CnVibatt addresses 
/jimseif, seeking to iinWie mA "\v&wa<t. 'i;MKa,\t^ 
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the most seditious language, and the most calum- 
nioua rolsebuods, and teliing them that they are 
' coaxed and threatened, with a busiii of caTrion 
' soup in one hand, and a halter in the other !' 

Why is it that this convicted incendiary, and 
otliers of tlie same stamp, are permitted week after 
■week to sow the seeds of rebdliun, inHiiltin^ the 
eovernment, and defying the laws of the country? 
The ])ress may combat the press in ordinary times 
and upon ordinary topics, a measure of finance, 
for instance, or the common course of politics, or 
a point in theology. But in seasons of great 
agitation, or on those momentous subjects ia 
iriiich the peace and security of society, nay the 
very eiiistence of social order itself is involved, it 
is absurd to suppose that the healing should come 
from (he same weapon as the wound. They who 
read pohLical journals, read for the most part to 
have their opinions flattered and strengthened, not 
to correct or enlighten them ; and the class of 
men for whom these pot-house epistles are writ^ 
ten, read nothing else. The Monthly Magazine 
asserts that from 40 to 50,000 of the two-peuny 
Registers are sold evei-y week, and the editor 
thinks it his duty to assist the sale by recom« 
mendius; it to his ' liberal and enlightened readers 1* 
The statement may probably be greatly exagge- 
rated,, .this being an 'old artifice ;. .but if only a 
tenth of that number be circulated among the 
populace, for it Is to the populace that this 
ferocious jouroal is addressed, the extent of the 
mischief is not to be calculated. Its ignorant 
readers receive it with entire failh : it »stves.<i^«™' 
for law and for gospel, £qi tiit« C^esA B.tA.'Oc«» | 
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Ten Commandments, They talk by it, 
fiwearby it; they are ready to Jive by it; audit 
will be well if some of these credulous and un- 
happy men are not deluded to die by it ; , , they 
would not be the first victims of the incendiary 
press. We have laws to prevent the exposure of 
unwholesome meat in our markets, and the mU- 
lure of deleterious drugs in beer. We have laws 
also agiainst poisoning' the minds of the people, by 
e^citin^ discontent aud disaffection ; . . why are not 
these laws rendered efR^ctual and enforced as well 
as the former? Had the insolence of the French 
journalists been checlied at the commencement of 
tliB Revolution, those journalists would not have 
brought their king to the guillotine, and have 
perished themselves among the innumerable vic' 
tims of their folly, their falsehood, their eiitrava- 
gance, and tlieir g^ilt. Men of this description, 
like other criminals, derive no lessons from expe- 
rience. But it behoves the Government to do so, 
and to curb sedition in lime; lest it should be called 
upon to crush rebellion and to punish treason. The 
prayer in the Litany will not deliver them from 
these things, unless they use the means which 
God and man have entrusted to Ihem for deliver- 
ing us and themselves, 

How oflen have we heard that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, from demagogues 
who were labouring to deceive the people, and 
who despised the wretched. instruments of whom 
they made use ! But it is the Devil whose name 
is Legion. Vox Popitli, vox Dei! When or 
where has it been so ? Waa it in England during 
f&fi HOU ia 1780 ? ataa.\»gx\a.^tMi»^ - 



the last six- mid -twenty years ? Or was it i 
when the people restored the Inquisition;, -forij 
li'as the people who restored (hat accursed tribi*' 
nal, spontaneously and lumulluoiisly. .not th( 
government, which only ratified what the peopl 
had done ; gtill less were they assisted by tho 
* base engine of our corrupt statesmen, the standi 
' in^ army,' by which is meant the soldiers wh<^ 
fought and conquered with Wellington, as some 
of the City HeaolutioDers have asserted with equal 
regard to truth, and to the honour of their countryl 
. .What will not these men traduce? Vox PopuH, 
Vox Dei .' Was it so in the wilderness when the 
people gathered themselves together unto Aaron 
and said unto him. Up, make us Gods which 
Bhail go before us ? Was it ao at Athens when 
Socrates and Phocion were sacrificed to the 
factious multitude P Or was it so at Jerusalem 
when they cried. Crucify Him! Crucify Ilim? 
The position is not more tenable than the Right 
Divine, not less mischievous, and not less absurd, 
God is in the populace as he is in the hurricane, 
and the volcano, and the earthquake ! 

To the utmost of our power we have ever id 
pleaded for those measures of true reform by. I 
which individuals are to he made wiser and 1 
belter, and the prosperity of the state increased I 
and established by the increase of an educated, 
industrious, moral, religious, and therefore a cun- 
tented and happy population. Evils there are in 
this country, great and crying evils; and the 
greatest of all is the prevalence of that seditious 
spirit which is fed and fostered b-j fee -■^•twiSw^^ 
press, .it is tile &Eat duC^ o^ (^■icivi.vs^-**. "^'^ 
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l< check that spirit, nliich otherwisi 
succeed in its ultimate desig 
t'levolulion (for this is the desig 
■ iS'^S"^^- cloke it as the; may), will infalhbly bring 
[isbout insurrectioQ, if not rebellion in the attempt. 
T judgement, imperatively 
squired;, .first, that Lord Grenville's bill against 
'itioLi? assembliea be revived ; secondly, thai the 
lishment for seditious libel be made sue' 
^hali prevent a repetition of the offence,, 
^unisliment should be exile from the counlrj I 
■' irhJcli the olVender has endeavoured to disturb, 1 
The guilty apprehend these measures, and already I 
inveigli agninst what they deserve and dread ; 
sound part of the people, they who desire ti 
continued in the peaceable possession of their pro- I 
perty, and in the enjoyment of that constitution I 
under which England has risen and flourished, | 
require them from their rulers. 
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